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PREFACE. 

At the meeting of the British Association for the Advano^- 
ment of 6cience, held at Oxford in 1860, I read an abstract 
of the physiological argninont contained in this work 
respecting the mental progress of Europe, reserving the 
historical eyidenoe for subsequent publication. 

This work oontains that evidence. It is intended as the 
completion of my treatise on Human Physiology, in which 
man -was considered as an individual. In this he is 
considered in his social relation. 

But the reader will also fi ad, I think, that it is a 
history of tho progress of ideas and opinions from a point 
of view heretofore almost entirely neglected. There are 
two methods of dealing with philosophical questions — the 
liteiaiy and the scientifia Many things which in a 
purely Uterazy treatment of the subject remain in the 
background, spontaneously assume a more striking position 
when tiicir bcioutific relations are considered. It is the 
latter method that I have nsed. 

Social advancement is as completely under the control of 
natural law as is bodily growth. The life of an individual 
is a miniature of the life of a nation. These propositions 
it is the spedal object of this book to demonstrate. 

No one, I believe, has hitherto undertaken the labour of 
arranging the evidence oflfered by the intellectual history 
of Europe in accordance with physiological principles, 
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00 as to illustrate the orderly progress of oivilizatioii, 
or oollected the facts fcumislied by other branches of 

boieiico with a view of enabling us to recognize clearly 
the conditions under which that progress takes place. 
This philosophical deficiency I have endeavoured ia the 
foUowing pages to supply. 

Seen thus through the medium of physiology, history 
presents a new aspect to us. We gain a more just and 
thorough appreciation of the thoughts and motives of men 
in sucoessiye ages of the world. 

In the Preface to the second edition of my Physiology, 
published in 1858, it was mentioned that this work was 
at that time written. The chaugos that have been since 
made in it have been chiefly with a yiew of condensing it. 
The discussion of seyeral scientific questions, such as that 
of the origin of species, which have recently attracted 
public attention so strongly, has, however remained un- 
touched, the principles offered being the same as presented 
in the former work in 1856. 

New York, 18G1. 



PREFACE TO THE BEYISED EDITION. 

Many reprints of this work having been issued, and 
translations published in various foreign languages^ 
French, German, Bussian, Polish, Servian, dsa, I have 
been induced to revise it carefiilly, and to make additions 

wherever they seemed to be desirable. I therefore hope 
that it will commend itself to the continued approval 
»f the public. 

November^ 1875. 
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logical JJiscoreries.—IUutttrtitiom /rata Kef/ier's Laws, tlie Traih^ 
wiTuis, Migrations of Birds^ BalanHng of VtgtttaJbls and Animal Li /« 
Variation of S^tecies and their Pturnanence. 

Xndtindual Man is an Emblem if CommunUi s^ Nations, and Unirernttl 
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place, to ascertain how far it8 progress has been pwp*^* 
fortuitous, and how far determined by primordial law. 

Does the prooession of nations in time, like the erratic 
phantasm of a dream, go forward without reason or order? 
or, is there a predetermined, a solemn' maroh, in w^ich 
all must join, ever moving, ever resistlessly advancing, 
enoountering and enduring an inevitable succession of 
events? 

In a philosophical examination of the intellectual and 
political history of nations, an answer to these questions 
is to be found. But how difficult it is to master the mass 
of facts necessary to be collected, to handle so great an 
ticcumiifation, to place it in the clearest point of view; 

Vol I —2 
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2 ON THE OOV EUIitMENT [CH. 1. 

how difficult it is to select correctly the representative 
i»4iiffl<uitT uien, to produce them in the proper ticenus. and 

gidiM d conduct successfully so grand ami coia- 
plicatod a drama as that of European life ! Though in 
one sense the subject offers itself as a scientific problem, 
and 11 that manner alone 1 have to deal with it; in 
another it swells into a noble epic --the life of hiuuanity, 
its warfare and repose, its object and its end. 

Man is the archetype of society. Individual develop- 
ment is the model of social progress. 

Some have asserted that human affairs are altogether 
determined by the voluntary action of men, some that the 
Providence of God directs us in every step, some that all 
events are fixed by T)esf iny. Tt is for us to ascertain how 
far each of these affinaations in true. 

The life of ludividiial man is of a mixed nature. In 
inaividuii pai't he submits to the free-will impulben of 
lifeof ttiuixed himself and others, in part he is under the 
inexorable dominion of law. He insensibly 
changes his estimate of tlie relative power of eaeh of these 
inHuences as he j)asses through successive stages. In the 
conlidence of youth he imagines that very much is under 
his control, in the disappointment of old age very little. 
As time wears on, and the delusions of early imagination 
vanish away, he learns to correet his sanguine views, and 
preseribes a narrower Ixunidary for the things he expects 
to obtain. The realities of life undeceive him at last, and 
there steals over the evening of his days an unwelcome 
conviction of the vanity of hunian liopes. The things ho 
has secured are not the things lie expected. He sees that 
a Supreme Power has been using him for unknown ends, 
that he was brought into the world without his own 
knowledge, and is departing from it against his own will. 

Whoever has made the physical and intellectual history 
of individual man his study, will be prepared to admit in 
ii fore. what a surprising manner it foreshadows social 
dudows history. The eqnilibriiun and movement of 
''^^ humanity are altogether physiological pheno- 
mena. Yet not without hesitation may such an opinion be 
franUy avowed^ since it is offensive to the pride« and to 
many of the prejudices and interests of our age. An author 
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-who bas lieen dispoBed to deTote many years to the labour 
of illiiBtratiiig tms topic, has need of the earnest support 
of all who prize the troth ; and, considering the extent 
and profondity of his subject, his work, at the best, must 
bo very impeifect, rej^niring all the forbearance, and even 
the generosity of criticism. 

In the intelleotnal in&ncy of a savage state, Man 
transfers to Nature his conceptions of himself, First opiniom 
and, considering that every thing he does is 
determined by his own pleasure, regards all passing 
events as depending on the arbitrary volition of a superior 
but invisible power. He gives to the world a constitu- 
tion like his own. His tendency is necessarily to super- 
stition. Whatever is strango, or powerful, or vast, im- 
presses his imagination with dread. Such objects are only 
the outward manifestations of an indwelling spirit, and 
therefore worthy of his veneration. 

After Eeason, aided by Experience, has led him forth 
from these delusions as respects surrounding things, he 
still clings to his original ideas as respects objects far 
romov('fl. In the distance and inx'ssistihle motions of tlie 
stars he linds arguments for the su])ernatural, and gives 
to each of those shining bodies an abiding and controlling 
genius. The mental phase through which he is passing 
permits him to believe in the exercise of planetary 
influences on himself. 

But as reason led hini forth from fetichism, so in due 
time it again leads him forth iroiii star-worship, p. tithhm 
Perhaps not without regret diM's hu abandon the displaced by 
mythological formn he has created ; for, long ■^•''-^o"*»*P' 
after he has ascertivined that the planets are nothing more 
than shining points, without any ])ercepti])le influence on 
liini, he still veneratiis the genii once snj (posed to vivify 
them, perliaps even he exalts them into immortal gods. 

Philosophically speaking, he is exchanging by ascending 
degrees his primitive doctrine of arbitrary volition for the 
doctrine of law. As the fall of a stone, the flowing of a 
river, the movement of a shadow, the rustling of a leaf, 
have been traced to physical causes, to like causes at last 
are traced the revolutions of the stars. In events and 
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scenes continiially increasing in greatness and grandeur, 
he is detecting the dominion of law. The goblins, and 
Thetdeftof S®^^^' gods who successively extorted his 
mfvmanaA fear and veneration, who determined events by 
their fitfdl pasBions or whims, are at last dis- 
plaoed by the noble ooiioc»ption of one Almighty Being, 
who rules the univexse according to reason, and therefore 
according to law. 

In this manner the doctrine of government by law is 
extended, until at last it embraces all natural events. It 
was thus that, hardly two centuries ago, that doctrine 
gathered immense force from the discovery of Newton that 
Its appiiui- Kepler's laws, under which the movements of the 
tion to the planetary bodies are executed, issue as a mathe- 
■oiar system, j^^tical neccssity from a very simple material 
condition, and that the complicated motions of the solar 
system cannot be other than they are. Few of those who 
read in the beautiful geometry of the * Principia ' the demon- 
stration of this fact, saw the imposing philosophical con- 
sequences which must inevitably follow this scientific 
discovery. And now the investigation of the aspect of 
the skies in past ages, and all ]>redictions of its future, 
rest essentially upon the principle that no arbitrary voli- 
tion ever intervenes, the gigantic mechanism moving 
impassively in accordaTico with a mathematical law. 

And so upon the earth, the more perfectly we understand 
the causes of present events, the more i)laiiily are they 
seen to be the consequences of pliVKical conditions, and 
And t4» teires- then fon; the results of law. To allude to one 
trial eventfi. example out of many that might Ije considered, 
the winds, how proverbially inconstant, who can tell 
whence they come or whither they go ! If any thing 
bears the fitful character of arbitrary volition, snrely it is 
these. But we deceive ourselves in iniaginin«^ that atjiio- 
Bpheric events are fortuitous. Where shall a line be 
drawn l>etween that eternal trade-wind, which, originating 
in well -understood physical causes, sweeps, like the breath 
of Destiny, slowly, and solemnly, and everlastinsrly over 
the Pacific Ocean, and tlie variable gusts into whicli it 
degejierates in mure northerly and southerly regions — 
giifits which seem to come without any cause, and to pasa 
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away without leaving any trac^? In wliat latitude is it 
that the iloniain of the phytjical ends, and that of the 
Bupernatiira] begins? 

All Uiundant! event.-^ arc tin) results <.)f tlie opera lion of 
law. Every movement in tlie Bkies or upon the earth 
proclaims to us that the universe is under government. 

I Jilt if we a'3init tliat this is the case, from the mote 
that lioats in tlie sunbeam to multiple stars revolving 
round each other, are ^ e williug to eaiTy our principles to 
their consequences, and recognise a like operation of law 
among living as among lifeless things, in the organic as 
well as the inorganic world? What testimony does 
physiology oifer on this point V 

Physiology, in its progress, has passed through the same 
phases as physics. Living heings have been considered 
as bejond the power of external influences, and, oon- 
spicnonsly among them, Man has been affimed And to the or- 
to be independent of the forces that rale the 
world in which he lives. Besides that immaterial prin- 
ciple, the soul, which distinguishes him from all his 
ftnimated companions, and m&es him a monl and re- 
sponsible being, he has been feigned, like them, to possess 
another immaterial principle, the vital agent, which, in a 
way of its own, carries forward all the various operations 
in his economy. 

But when it was discovered that the heart of man is 
constructed upon the recognised rules of hydraulics, and 
with its great tubes is furnished with common mechanical 
contrivances, valves; when it was discovered Especially to 
that the eye has been arranged on the most re- 
fined principles of optics, its cornea, and humours, and 
lens properly converging the rays to form an image— its 
iris, like the diaphragm of a telescope or microscope, shut- 
ting out stray light, and also regulating the quantity 
admitted ; when it was discovered that the ear is furnisheil 
with the means of dealing with the three characteristics 
of sound - its tympanum for intensity, its cochlea for 
pitch, its semicircular canals for quality ; whc n it was 
seen that the air bruuglit into the great air-passages hy 
the descent of the diaphragm, calling into ])lay atmo- 
bpherio pressure, is conveyed upon physical principles into 
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the ultimate cells of the lungs, and thence into the blood, 
|)r(Klucin<]; chemical changes throughout the system, disen- 
gaging lunit, and permitting all the functions of organic 
life to go on ; when these farts and very ni.iuy others of 
a like kind were brought into prominence by modern 
p]iy!si(jlogy, it ol>vioiisly became necessary to admit that 
animated beings do not constitute the exception onoe 
8uj»posed, and that organic operations are the result of 
physical agencies. 

if thus, in the ret esses of the individual economy, these 
natural ageu s bear sway, must they not operate in the 
social economy too? 

Has the great shadeless desert nothing to do with the 
In mMMi as ^hits of the nomado trihes who pitch their tents 
veiiaaindi. upon it — the fertile plain no connection with 
vidiwi ure. floeks and pastoral life — the mountain fastnesses 
with the courage that has so often defended them — ^the sea 
with habits of adventuie ? Indeed, do not all our expecta- 
tions of the stability of social institutions rest upon our 
belief in the stability of surrounding physical conditions ? 
From the time of Bodin, who nearly three hundred years 
ago published his work * Ue Hepublica/ these principles 
have been well recognized : that tiie laws of Nature cannot 
be subordinated to the will of Man, and that government 
must be adapted to climate. It was these things which 
led him to the conclusion that force is best resorted to for 
northern nations, reason for the middle, and superstition 
for the southern. 

In the month of March the sun crosses the equator, 
disj>ensing his rays more abundantly over our northern 
hemisphere. Following in his train, a wave of verdure 
expands towards the pole. The luxuriance is in 
•el^iH^on^^ proportion to the local brilliau'-y. The animal 
ii^ni4kitfid world is also affected. Pressed forward, or 
^ ^ ' solicited onward by the warmth, the birds of 
passage commence their annual migration, keeping pace 
with the developing vegetation beneath. As summer 
declines, this orderly advance of light and life is followed 
by an orderly retreat and in its turn the soutlicrn hemi- 
sphere presents the same glorious phenom<*non. Once 
every year the life ui' the earth pulsates ; now there is an 
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abounding vitality, now a desolation. But what is the 
cause of all this? It is only mechanical. The earth's 
axis of rotation is inclined to the plane of her orbit of 
revolution round the sun. 

Let that wonderful phenomenon and its explanation be 
a lesson to us; let it profoundly impress us with the 
importance of phy.^ic.il agents and physical laws. They 
intervene in the life and death of man personally and 
socially. External events become interwoven in our 
oonstitation ; their periodicities create periodicities in us. 
Day and night are incorporated in our waking and 
sleeping ; summer and winter compel us to exhibit cycles 
in our life. 

They who have paid attention to the subject have long 
ago ascertained that tlie possibility of human indtviduai 
existence on the earth depends on conditions 2f***JJJ* 
altogether of a material kind. Since it is only physical oon- 
within a narrow range of temperature that life 
can be maintained, it is needful that our planet should be 
at a definite mean distance from the source of light and 
heat, the sun ; and that the form of her orbit should be 
m little eccentric as to approach closely to a circle, if 
her mass were la' ger or less than it is, the weight of all 
living and lifeless things on her surface would no longer 
b<3 the same ; but absoltite weight is one of the piimary 
elements of organic construction. Ach Li iic in ihe time 
of her diurnal .otation, as affecting the length of the day 
and night, must at once be followed by a corresponding 
modification of tlu' periodicities of 'he nervous system of 
animals; a change in her orbitnal translation round the 
sun, as determining the duration of the year, would, in like 
manner, give rise to a marked eilect. If the year were 
shorter, we should live faster and die sooner. 

In the present economy of eur glol)e. natural agents are 
relied upon ad the means of regulation ;ind of Animal ami 
gove:nmcnt. Through heat, ihe distribution vpgettbie life 
and arrangement of the vegetable tribes are bymaterlwi^ 
aceompli>hed ; through their mutual relations 
with the atmospheric air, plants and animals are inter- 
balanced, and neither permitted to ob ain a superiority. 
ConsideriDg the magnitude of this condition, and lU 
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neoeBBity to general life, it might seem worthy of inoes* 
flant Divine intervention, yet it is in fact aoccnnpliMhed 
automatically. 

Of past organic history the same remark may be made. 
The condensation uf cai bon from the air, and its inclusion 
in the strata. conHtitnte the chief epoch in the organic 
life of the eanh, giving a possibility for the 
^^nMMod appeatance of the hot-bloodeil and more in* 
deieminel telicctiial animal tribe s. That great event was 
o<;ca»ioned by the influent.-e uf the rays of the 
fun. And as such inHuences have thus been connected 
with the appearance of organisms, so likewiho have they 
been concerned iti the renioval. Of the myriadii of species 
which have become extinct, doub less eveiy one has passed 
away through tlie advent of mHtt-rial conditions incom- 
patible with ita continuanc-e. Even now, a fall uf haifa- 
dozen degree s in the mean temperature of any latitude 
would occasion the vanishing of the forms of warmer 
climates, and the advent of those of the colder. An 
obscuration of the rays of the sun for a few years would 
compel a redistribution of plants and animals all over the 
earth; many would totally disappear, and everywhere 
new comers would be seen. 

Thepermanen(;e of organic forms is altogether dependent 
p^^ijjj^jj^^ on the invariabi ity of the material conditions 
oforgaimras under which they live. Any variatioTi therein, 
bUiu^ore?**" matter how insigiiitic int it might bo, would 
lerniicondi- "be forthwith followed by a corresjKjnding vari- 
ation in the toim. The present invariability 
of the world of orpmization is the direct consequence of 
the ]»hy8ical ejjuilibriuni, and m it will continue as long 
as tlie UH' n temy>eraturf, ihe annual >up|>iy of light tfio 
oomposi ion of the air, the distribution of water, oceanic 
and atmospheric currents, and other such afrencies remain 
unaltered ; but if any one of these, or of a liundred other 
incidents that might be mentioned, should .sufer modili- 
C'ltion, in an instant the fanciful doctrine of the immu- 
tability of species wcmld be brought to its true value. 
'1 lie organic world appears to be in rcftose, bec^mse natural 
iiifliumces have reached an u(jnilibrium. A marble may 
remain fur ever motionless li^Kju a level table ; but let tho 
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surface be a little inclined, and the marble will qtiicltly 
run off. What shonld we say of him, who, contemplating 
it in its state of rest, asserted that it was impossible for it 
ever to move? 

They who can see no difference between the race-horse 
and the Shetland pony, the bantam and the Shanghai fowl, 
the greyhound and the poodle dog, who altogether deny 
that impressions can be made on species, and see in the long 
Buooession of extinct forms, the ancient existence of which 
they must acknowledge, the evidences of a continuous an<) 
creative intervention, forget that mundane effects ^ 
observe definite sequences, event following event queiitx'of < on- 
in the necessity of the case, and thus constitu- foJi-^^by or- 
ting a chain, each link of which hangs on a pre- cieriy organic 
ceding, and holds a succeeding one. Physical ^^8*^ 
-■nfluenoes thus following one another, and bearing to ( ;i ( li 
other the inter-relation of cause and effect, stand in their 
totality to the whole organic world as causes, it repre- 
senting the effect, and the order of succession existing 
among them is perpetuated or embodied in it. Thus, in 
those ancient times to which we have referred, the sun- 
light acting on the leaves of plants disturbed the chemical 
constitution of the atmosphere, gave rise to the accumu- 
lation of a more energetic element therein, diminished the 
mechanical ])rcssure, and changed the rate of evaporation 
from the sea, a series of events folUywiiig one another so 
Tiecessarily thnt wo foresee their order, and, in their turn, 
nKikiiip^ an impression on the vegetable and animal 
economy. The natural influences, thus varying in an 
orderly way, controlled bot(uiical events, and made them 
change correspondingly. The orderly procedure of the 
one must be imitated in the orderly procedure of the other. 
And the same holds good in the animal kingdom ; the 
recognized variation in the material conditions is copied in 
the organic effects, in vigour of motion, energy of life, 
intellectual power. 

When, therefore, we notice such orderly successions, wo 
must not at once assign them to a direct intervention, tlie 
issue of wise ])redcterminati()iis of a voluntary agent ; wo 
imist lirst satisfy ourselves how far they are de})endent on 
jnund^p^ Uf xuaipr^ai ^jonditions, occurring in a dclinitc 
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and necessary series, ever bearing in mind tHe important 
principle that an orderly sequence of inorganic events ne- 
cessarily involves an orderly and corresponding progressioii 
of organic life. 

To this doctrine of the control of physical agencies over 
Univeroui Organic forms I acknowledge no exception, not 
^"^^f even in the case of man. The varied aspects he 
Si^tsovir presents in different countries are the necessary 
*"VM><«nu* consequences of those influences. 

He who advocates the doctrine of the unity of the 
human race is plainly forced to the admission of the 
absolute control of such agents over the organization of 
man, since the originally-created typo has been brought to 
exhibit very different aspects in different parts of the 
world, apparently in accordance with the climate and other 
]iurely material circumstances. To those circumstances it 
in scarcely necessary to add manner of life, for that itseli' 
XhecaMor arises from them. The doctrine of unity de- 
man, mands as its ensontial postulate an admission of 
the paramount control of physical ag( t ts over the human 
aspect and organization, else how could it be that* pro- 
ceeding torn the same stock, all shades of complexion in 
the skin, and variety in the form ot the skull, should have 
arisen? Experience assures us that these are changes 
assumed only by slow degrees, and not with abrnptnese ; 
they come as a cumulative e^'ect. 'I'hoy plainly enforce 
tlie doctrine that national type is not to be regarded as a 
definite or final tlnng, a ^eeminf2; inuuobility in this 
particular being due to the attainment uf a corrcsixnidence 
wi'h the conditions to which the type is exposed. Let 
those conditions be changed, and it be*z;ins forthwith to 
chan^^e too. I repeat it, then^tore. that lie who receives 
the doctrine of the iinitv of the human race, must al o 
accept, iu view of the present state of humanity on variouw 
parts of the surfac;e of our planet, it« necessary postuhite. 
the complete control of ])hysical assents, whether natural, 
or arising artilicially from the arts of civilization and tlie 
secular progress of nation^s toward a correspondence with 
the conditions to wlilch they are ex])osed. 

To the same conclusion a' so must he be brought who 
advocates the origin of difieruut races from different 
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oentTdB. It comes to the same thing, whichever of those 
doctiines we adopt. Each brings us to the admission of 
the transitory natuT-e of typic^ formsy to their trans- 
mutations and extinctions. 

Variations in the aspect of men are best seen when an 
examination is made of nations arranged in a northerly^ 
and southerly direction: the result is ^uch as HumaavariA. 
would ensue to an emigrant passing slowly along 
a meridional track; but the case woiild be quite different 
if the movement were along a parallel of latitude. In 
this latter direction the variaticms of climate are far less 
marki d, and depend much more on geographical than on 
astronomical causes. In emigrations of this kind ther<! is 
never that rapid change of aspect complexion, and intel- 
lectual power which must occur in the other. Tims, 
though the mean temperature of Europe increases from 
Poland to France, chieHy through the influence of the 
great Atlantic current transferring heat from the (rulf <>f 
Mexico and tropical ocean, that rise is far less than would 
be encountered on passing through the same distance to 
the south. Bv the arts of civilization man can Tnnch more 
easily avoid tiie difficulties arising from variations along a 
parallel of latitude than those upon a meridian, for the 
simple reason that in that case those variations are less. 

But it is not only complexion, development of the brain, 
and, therefore, intellectual power, which are thus aliected. 
With difference of climate there must \\e differences of 
manners and customs, that is, differcTices in the modes of 
civilization. These are i'acts which deserve our jhelrpoiiii- 
must serious attention, since such differences are c*' 
inevitably connected with political results. If homogene- 
ousness be an element of Ntrength, an empire that lies 
east and west must be more powerful than one that lies 
north and south. I cannot but think that this was no 
inconsiderable cause of the greatness and permanence of 
Rome and that it lightened the task of the emperors, often 
hard enough, in government. There is a natural tendency to 
homogeneonsness in the east and west direction, a tendency 
to diversity and antagonism in the north and south and 
henoe it is that govemment under the latter circumstances 
will always demand the highest grade of statesmanship. 
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The totnsitioiial forms wMch an animal type is capable 
of piodncing on a passage north and south are mnch more 
numerous than those it can produce on a passage east and 
west. These, though they are truly transitional as 
Nataraor rsspects the type from which they have pro- 
fornw''^"* oeeded, are permanent as regards the locality in 

which they occur, being, in fact, the incarnation 
of its physical influences. As long, therefore, as those in- 
fluences remain without change the form that h ^^y been 
produced will last without any alteration. For such a 
permanent form in the case of man we may adopt the 
designation of an ethnical element. 

An ethnical element is therefore necessarily of a do- 
Cbnditfoiisof P^^^^"^ nature; its durability arises from it43 , 
change in an perfect Correspondence with its environment, 
ethmoueie- Whatever can affect that correspondence will 

ton eh its life. 

Such consid; T ations carry us from individual man to 
groups of men or iiutioTis. There is a progcss for races of 
men as Well marked as 1 ]h' progress of one man. Tliero 
are tlioiights and actions appertaining to speeiiic 
nSmTii^ft periods in the one case as in the other. With 
t^jj^f indivi- out difficulty we affirm of a given act that it 
appertains to a given period. Wo recognize the 
noisy sports of iioyhood, the business application of matu- 
rity, the feeble garrulity of ohl age. \ve express our 
surprise when we witness actions unsuitable to tlie epoch 
of life. As it is in this respect in the individual, so it is 
in the nation, 'i he march of individual existence shadows 
forth the march of race-existonce, being, indeed, its 
representative on a little scale. 

Groups of men, or nations, are disturbed by the same 
accidents, or complete the same cycle as the individual. 

Oominnnitie.., ^^^^^ scarcely pass beyond infancy, some are 
likefamii es,* destroyed on a sudden, some die of mere old 
b^re'ili'diflSl a-g©* t^is confusion of events, it might .^eem 
m stages of altogether hopeless to disentangle the law which 
advance. guiding them all, and demonstrate it clearly. 
Of snch groups, ea«m may exhibit, at the same moment, 
an advance to a different stage, just as we see in the same 
femily the yoang, the middle-aged, the old. It is thns 
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that Europe shows in its different parts societies in veiy 
different states — here the restless civilization of France 
and h^ngland, there the contentment and inferiority of 
LaphiTid. This commingling might geem to render it 
difficult to ascertain the true movement of the whole 
continent, and stiii more so for distant and successive 
periods of time. In each nation, moreover, the con- 
temporaneously diflereTit classes, the educated and illite- 
rate, the idle and industrious, the rich and p<K)r, the 
intelligent and superstitious, represent ili lerent con- 
temporaneous stages of advancement. One may have 
made a great progress, another scarcely have advanced at 
all. How shall we ascertain the real state of the case? 
Which of these classes shall we regard as the truest and 
most perfect type ? 

. Though difiicult, this ascertainment is not impossible. 
The I roblciu IS to 1)0 dealt with in the same manner that 
we should estimate a family in which there are persons of 
every condition from infancy to old age. F.ach member 
of it tends to pur.>ue a definite course, though some, cut off 
in an untimely manner, may not complete it. One may be 
enfeebled by accident, another by disease; but each, if 
his past and present circumstances be fully considered, 
will illustrate the nature of the general moTement that 
all are making. To demonstrate that movement most satis- 
&otorily, certain members of such a family suit our purpose 
better than others, because they more dosely represent 
its type, or have advanced feurtbest in their career. 

So in a family of many nations, some are more mature, 
some less advanced, some die in early life, some are worn 
out by extreme old age; all show speiial peculiarities. 
There are distinctions among kinsmen, whether The inteiipc 
we consider them intellectually or corporeally. ^" i t^e 
Every one, nevertheless, illustrates in bis own ^^lILtive ofm 
dt gree the march that all are making, but some ^^"^"'""Ky- 
do it more, some less completely, rhe leading, the in- 
tellectual class, is hence always the true representative of 
a state. It has passed step by step through the lower 
stages, and bas made the greatest advance. 

In an ind vidual, life is maintained only by the pro- 
duction and destruction of organic particles, no portion of 
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the system being in a state of immobility, bat each 
interetitiAi displaying incessant change. Death is, there- 
change and fgy^ ncc^saiily the condition of life, and the 

deiitli the con- ^ •'■i • « . 

dit<on of indt^ moTC encrgetic the function of a part — or, if we 
TiduaLUfo. compare mfferent animals with one another — 
the more active the mode of existence, correspondingly, 
tlie greater the waste and the more nameroiis the deaths 

of the interstitial constituents. 

To the death of particles in the individual answers the 
PwticieRin death of persuiiu in the nation, of which they 
the indivi.iuai ^rc the integral constituents. In both cases, in 

answer to • « •■• •■• ii . , i 

persons intbe a pOTiod 01 time quite inconsiderable, a total 
change is accomplished without the entire system, 
which is the sum of these separate parts, losing its iden- 
tity. Each particle or each person comes into existence, 
discharges an appropriate duty, and then passes away, 
perhaps unnoticed. The production, contirmaiico, and 
death of an organic molecule in the person answers to tlio 
production, continuance, and death of a pei son in the 
nation. Nutrition and decay in one case are eq^uivalent to 
well-being and transformation in the other. 

In the same manner that the individual is liable to 
changes through the action of oxteruHl agencies, 
niltbmii the and offers no resistance thereto, nor any indica- 
dSSdu^life' ^^^^ possession of a physiological inertia, 

but submits at once to any impression, so like- 
wise it is with aggregates of men constituting nations. 
A national type pursues its way physically and in- 
tellectually through changes and developments answering 
to those of the individual, and being represented by 
Infancy, Childhood, Youth, Manhood, Old Ago, and Death 
respectively. 

But this orderly process may be disturl)cd exteriorly or 
Disturbance i^t^'riorly. If from its original seats a whole 
througu emi- nation were transposed to some new abode, in 
gratioQ. which the climate, the seasons, the aspect of 
nature were altogether different, it would ap})ear spon- 
taneously in all its parts to ooramence a movement to 
come into harmony with the new conditions— a movement 
of a secular nature, and implying the consumption of many 
generations for its accomplishment. J 'uring such a period 
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of transmutation there would, of ooune, be an increased 
waste of life, a risk, indeed, of total disapiicarance or 
national death; but the change onoe completed, the 
requisite correspondence once attained, things would go 
forward a^ in an orderly manner on the basis of the 
new modification that had been assumed. When the 
change to be accomplished is yery profound, involving 
extensive anatomical alterations not merely in the api>ear- 
ance of the skin, but even in the structure of the skull, 
long periods of time are undoubtedly required, and many 
generations of individuals are consumed. 

Or, by interior disturbance, particularly by blood ad 
mixture, with more rapidity may a national ^indthro-nh 
type be atfected, the result plainly depending biood admix, 
on the extent to which admixture has taken 
place. This is a disturbance capable of mathematical 
computation. If the blood admixture be only of limited 
amount, and transient in its application, its effect will 
sensibly disappear in no very great period of time, thonp^h 
never, perhaps, in absolute reality. This ai cords with 
the observation of philosoplr'eal historians, who agree in 
the conclusion that a small tribe interiniTisj^lintij with a 
larger one will only disturb it in a teniponirv manner, 
and, after the course of a few years, the etleet will cease to 
be perceptible. Nevertheless, the influence must really 
contimie much hmger than is outwardly a])]>areut; and 
the result is the same as when, in a liquid, a drup of some 
other kind is place<l. and additional (luantities of the first 
lit^uid then successively added. Thonirh it miirlit have 
been possible at tirst to detect the adulteration without 
trouble, it becomes every moment less and less possible to 
do so, and before long it mnnot be done at all l>ut the 
drop is as much ]>resent at last as it was at lirst : it is 
merely masked ; its properties overpowered. 

Considering in this manner the contajimiation of a 
numerous nation, a tritiing aiauunt of foreign lilood ad- 
mixture would appear to be indelible, and the disturbance, 
at any moment, capable of computation by the ascertained 
degree of dilution that has taken place. But it must not 
be forgott^ that there is another agency at work, 
energetically tending to bring about homogeneity: it 
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is the inflnenoe of eztcrnfd physical ooDditions. The 
intrusive adulterating element possesses in itself no 
physiological inertia, but as quickly as may be is brought 
into correspondence with the new circumstances to which 
it is eiLposed, herein running in the same course as the 
element with which it had mingled had itself antecedently 
gone over. 

Kational homogeneity is thus obviously secured by 
the operation of two distinct agencies : the first, gradual 
but inevitable dilution ; the second, motion to come into 
harmony with the external natural state. The two 

conspire in their effects. 

We must tliorefore no longer regard nations or groups 
of men as offering a permanent picture. Human affairs 
s.'cuUrwta^ must be looked upon as in continuous move- 
titiMoT ment, not wandering in an arbitrary manner 
naiions. and there, but proceeding in a perfectly 

definite course. Whatever may be the present state, it is 
altogether transient. All systeniF of civil life are there- 
fore necessarily eplic?iieral. Tinie brings new external 
eo!iditions ; the manm-r of thought is D\odified ; witii 
Tiiought, action. Institutions of all kinds must hence 
participate in this lieeting nature, and, though they may 
have allied themselves to yxilitical power, and gathered 
therefrom the means of coenaon, their ])crnianoncy is but 
little im]jroved thereby ; for, sooner or later, the poj)u- 
lation on whom thev h ave been imposed, followiug 
the external variations, s))ontan(M.)nsly outijcrows 

Til ir iiistitU" • »' <> 

tionamust theiu. bud their ruia» though it may have been 
ei.rrewoti4- delayed, is none the less certain. For the 
permanency ot any such system it is essentially 
necessary that it should include within its own organi/a- 
^ tion a law of change, and not of change only, but change 
in the right direction— the direction in which the society 
interested is about to jiass. It is in an oversight of this last 
essential condition that we find an explanation of the 
failure of so many such institutions. Too' commonly do 
we believe that the affairs of men are determined by a 
spontaneous action or free will ; we keep that overpower* 
tng influence which really controls them in the back* 
ground. In individual life we also accept a like deception, 
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living in the belief that every thing we do is determined 
by the volition of ourselves or of those around us ; nor is 
it until the close of our days that we discern how great is 
the illusion, and that we have been swimming — playing 
and fcitrup:«^ling - in a stream which, in spite of all our 
voluntary motions, has silently and resifitlessly borne us to 
a predetermined shore. 

In the foregoing pages I have been tracing analogies 
between the life of individuals and that of nations. There 
18 yet one point more. 

Nations, like individuals, die. Their birth presents an 
ethnical element ; their death, which is the most The death of 
solemn event that we can contemplate, may 
arise from interior or from external causes. Empires are 
only sand-hills in the hour-glass of Time; they crumble 
spontaneously away by the process of their own growth. 

A nation, like a man, hides from itself the contempla- 
tion of its tinal day. It occupies itself with expedients 
for prolonging its present state. It frames laws and 
cohstitations under the delusion that they will last, for- 
getting that the condition of life is change. Very able 
modem statesmen consider it to be the grand object of 
their art to keep things as they are, or rather as they 
were. But the human race is not at rest ; and bands with 
which, for a moment, it may be restrained, break all the 
more violently the longer they hold. Ho man can stop 
the march of destiny . 

Time, to the nation as to the individual, is nothing 
absolute ; . its duration depends on the rate of There is no. 
thought and feeling. For the same reason that thii.g abeoiuie 
to the child the year is actually longer than to *° 
the adult, the life of a nation may be said to be no longer 
than the life of a person, considering the manner in which 
its aliairh are moving. There is a variable velocity of 
existence, though the lapses of time may be equal )le. 

The origin, existence, and death of nations depend thus 
on physical luliueiices, which are themselves the Nations are 
result of iiiiniutable laws. Nations are only uu4ytruii»i- 
trauBitional fornis of humanity. They nnist ft*"-*"'- 
undergo obliteration as do the transitional iurnis oti'ered 
by the animal series. There is no more an immortality 
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for them tban there is an immobility for an embryo in 
any one of the manifold forms passed through in its 
progress of development. 

The life of a nation thus flows in a regular sequence, 
determined by invariable law, and hence, in estimating 
different nations* we must not be deceived by the casuid 
Tbdrooune aspect they present. The philosophical com- 
isev. rad- parison is made by considering their entire 
never ratio* manner of career or cycle of progress, and not 
P**^ their momentary or transitory state. Though 
they may encounter disaster, their absolute course can 
never be retrograde ; it is always onward, even if tending 
to dissolution. It is as with the individual, who is 
etjually advancing in infancy, in maturity, in old age. 
Fasr^^l was more than justified in his assertion that " the 
entire succession of men, through the whole course of ages, 
must be regarded as one man, always living and inces- 
santly learning." In both cases, the manner of advance, 
though it may sometimes bo unexpected, can never be 
abrupt. At each stage events and ideas emerge which 
not only necessarily owe their origin to preceding events 
and ideas, but extend far into the future and influence it. 
As these are crowded together, or ocmr more widely 
Variibicra- ap^rt, national life, like individual, shows a 
pidHyof variable rapidity, depeiuling upon the intensity 
lutioiMi life. thought and action But, no m-Mav how 
great that energy may be, or with what rapidity modi- 
fications may take place - since events are eincrgiTij^ as 
consequences of preceding events, and ideas from preceding 
ideas — in the midst of the most violent intellectual 
oscillations, a discerning observer will never fail to detect 
that there exists a law of continuous variation of human 
opinions. 

Ill the examination of the progress of Europe on which 
FianoftiiiB WO uow enter, it is, of course, to intellectual 
worit. phenomena that we must, for the most part, 

refer; material aggrandisement and political power offering 
us less important though still valuable indicatioub, ;in<l 
serving our purpose rather in a corroborative way. rhero 
are five intellectual manifestations to which we may 
resort— philosophy, science* literature, religion, govern- 
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meut. Our ()})vious course is, first, to Btudy the progress 
of that nit iiibor of the European family, the g^j^^j^ 
eldest in point of advancement, and to cndeavnnr amonR Kuro- 
to ascertain the cliaracteristics of its mental JjjjJJJ^™™**" 
unfolding. We may reasonably expect that the 
younger members of the family, more or less distinctly, 
Will offer us illustrations of the same mo<ie of advance- 
ment that we shall thus find for Greece; and that the 
whole continent, which is the sum of these different 
parts, will, in its secular progress, comport itself in like 
manner. 

Of the early condition of Europe, since we have to 
consider it in its prehistoric times, our information must 
necessarily be imperfect. Perhaps, however, we may be 
disposed to accept that imperfection aB a sufficient token 
of its true nature. Since history can ofler us no aid, our 
guiding lights must be comparative theology and com- 
parative philology. Flroceeding from those times, 
we shall, in detail, examine the intellectual or ourinvrAtiga. 
philosophical movement first exhibited in Greece, !otheintl u c- 
endeavouring to ascertain its character at suc^ tuaUandcotTi- 
cessive epochs, and thereby to judge of its Smof^^* 
complete nature. Fortunately for our purpose, 
the information is here sufficient^ both in amount and 
distinctness. It then remains to show that the mental 
movement of the whole continent is easentiiilly ^^^^ 
of the same kind, thuugh, as must necessarily be weTasstotho 
the case, it is spread ovtr far longer periods of ^J'^J^' J^*/,^" 
time. Our conclusions will constantly be found " " ' 
to gather incidental support and distinctness from illustra- 
tions presented by the aged populations of Asia, and the 
aborigines of Africa and America. 

The intellectual progress of Europe being of a nature 
answering to that observed in the case of Greece, 
and this, in its turn, being like that of an indi- of Kunpelui* 
vidual, we may conveniently separate it into 
arbitrary periods, sufficiently distinct from one another, 
thou<j;h imperee})tibly merging into each other. To these 
successive periods I shall give the titles of — 1, the Age of 
Credulity; 2, the Age of Inquiry; 3, the Age of Faith; 
4, the Age of Reason ; 5, the Age of Uecrepitude ; and 
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shall tU96 these dosignaticn)« in ihe division of my subject 
in its several chapters. 

From the possibility of thus regarding the progress of 
a continent in definite and successive stages, answering 
respectively to the periods of individual life — ^infancy, 
childhood, youth, maturity, old age -we may gather an 
instructive lesson, it is the same that we have learned 
from inmiiries respecting the origin, maintenance, distribu- 
tion, and extinction of animals and plants, their balancing 
against each other ; from the variations of aspect and form 
of an individual man as determined by climate ; from his 
social state, whether in repose or motion ; from the seen- 
Ihe world is lar variations of his opinions, and the gradual 
ru ed by law. dominion of reason over society :• this lesson is, 
that the government of the world is accomplished by 
immutable law. 

8uch a conception commends itself to the intellect of 
man by its majestic grandeur. It makes him discern the 
eternal in the vanishing of present events and through 
the shadows of time. From the life, the pleasures, the 
sufl'erings of hnmanitv, it points to the impassive ; from 
onr wishes, wants, and woes, tt) tlie inexoral)lo. Leaving 
the individual beneath the eye of Providence, it shows 
society iiu in tlie finger of law. And the laws of Natiire 
never vary ; in their application they never hesitate nor 
arc wanting. 

But in thus ascending to primordial laws, and asserting 
their immutability, nniversality, and pamnionnt e( ntrol in 
the government of tins world, there is nothing inconsibtunt 
Andyetthere ^i^h the free actiou of man. 'J'he appearance 
Is f rei'-wiu for of things depends altogether on the point of 
view we oeeu})y. He who is immersed in tho 
turmoil of a erowded city sees nothing but the acts of 
men, and, if lie furmed his opinion from his experience 
alone, iniiist c()nelude that the eonrse of events altotiether 
depends on the uncertainties of hii man volition. iUit he 
who ascends to a sufficient elevati(m loses 8i<;ht of thu 
passing conflicts, and no longer hears the contentions. 
He discovers that the importance of individual action is 
diminishing, as the panorama beneath him is extending. 
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And if lie could attain to the truly pliilosophical, the 
general point of view, di>engaging himself from .«11 ter- 
restrial influences and entanglements, rising hii^h enough 
to Bet) the whole globe at a glance, his acutest vibiun W( .uld 
fail to discover the slightest indicatiuti of man, liis free- 
will, or his works. In her resistless, onward sweep, in the 
clock-like precision of her daily and ni<;htly revolution, in 
the well-known pictured forms of her coutuicnts and seas, 
now no longer dark and and doubtful, but sheddiDg forth 
a planetary light, well might he ask what had become of 
all the aspiratioiis and anxieties, the pleasures and agony 
of life. As the voluntary Tanished from his sight, and 
tb.e irxesiBtible remained, and each moment became more 
and more dietinct, well might he incline to disbelieve hie 
own experience, and to que&tion whether the seat of so 
much undying glory could be the place of so much human 
uncertainty, whether beneath the vastness, energy, and 
immutable course of a moving world, there lay ooncealed 
the feebleness and imbecility of man. Yet it is none the less 
true that these contradictory conditions coexist — Free-will 
and Fate, L'noertainty and Destiny. It is only the point 
of view that has changed, but on that how much has 
depended ! A little nearer we gather the successive ascer- 
tainments of human inquiry, a little furllit r off we realize 
the panoramic vision of the Deity. A Hindu philosopher 
has truly remarked, that he who stands by the banks of 
a flowiog stream sees, in their order, the various parts as 
tiiey successively glide by, but he who is placed on an 
exalted station views, at a glance, th(^ whole as a 
motionless silvery thread among the fields. To the one 
there is the accumulating experience and knowledge of 
man iu time, to the other there is the instantaneous the 
unsuccessive knowledge of God. 

Is there an object presented to us which does not 
bear the mark of ephemeral duration? As 
respects the tribes of life, they are scarcely „ff"rmRan!t^ 
worth a moment's thought, for tlie term of the ^bii^Sfuw 
great majority of them is so ])rief that we 
may say they are bom and die before our eyes. If wo 
examine them, not as individuals, but as races, the same 
oondusion holds good, only the scale is enlarged from a 
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few days to a ft-w centuries. If from living we turn to 
^ili?leK8 nature, wu encounter a^^ain the evidence of brief 
mnti nuance. The sea is unceasingly remoulding its 
shores; Lard as they are, the mountains are constantly 
yielding to IroBt 'and to rain ; here an extensiye tract of 
conntry is elevated, there depressed. We fail to find any 
thing that is not undergoing change. 

Then forms are in their nature transitory, law is ever- 
lasting. If from visible forms we turn to directing law 
how vast is the difference. We pass from the finite, 
the momentary, the incidental, the conditioned — to the 
illimitable, the eternal, the necessary, the unshackled. 

It is of law that I am to speak in this book. In *a 
Theoitfectof world Gomposed of vanishing forms I am to 
thfflbookisU) vindicate rate imperishability, the majesty of 
truiofhiwin law, and to show how man proceeds, in his 
bumanaflkire. gQcial march, in obedience to it. I am to lead 
my reader, perhaps in a reluctant path, from the outward 
phantasmagorial illusions which surround us, and so 
ostentatiously obtrude themselves on our attention, to 
something that lies in silence and strength behind. I am to 
draw his thoughts from the tangible to the invisible, from 
the limited to the universal, from the changeable to the 
invariable, Irom the transitory to the eternal; from the 
expedients and volitions so largely amusing the life of 
man, to the predestined and resistless issuing from the 
fiat of Grod* 
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OF EUBOFE: ITS TOFOUBAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 

ITS i KiillTlYE; MODES OF TUUUGHT. AVD THEIR I ROflBLSSlVE VABIATIONS, 
HANIFESTED IN IBB GBBEB A6B OF CREl>t'LlTY. 

Description of Europe: its Topo raph M'frorolv y an I tecular 
Geologiral AlooeinvuU. - I heir ICJ'ect on tis In a > t.iU". 

Comparaiiet Theology of Greeee; tiie St<i< ( of Sorct-nj, the Anthro- 
po enfr r Stage. ■ Bfcomes conne tr i iritk laUc G, otjr > plnj and 
AdrOHomy. — Heaven^the Eitrtii, tlie t nder ii'orld —ihi i n. out nm/us 
Varint on and Vrogress of Greek Tlicolojy. — It ntruduccb Ionic 
Fh losophy. 

Detiirte of Greek Thedogif. o^eoB oned 'y t'le Advan e o G ogra hij and 
Ph lowphiral • /■*/ cism. tSe «kh of I o t-^, i h In^o htis, igtorinn* 
— Abortive puU.e Attempts to euotatn iL—Durntion of Ua Decline. 
Ib$ FaU. 

Europe is geographioally a peniiusula, and historically a 
dependeacy of Asia. 

It is constructed on the western third of a vast 
mountain axis* which reaches in a broken and neseriptiott of 
irregular course from the Sea of Japan to tho *^"<»p«* 
Bay of Biscay* On the flanks of this range, peninsular 
blopes are directed toward the south, and extensive 
plateaus to the north. The culminating point in Europe 
is Mont Blanc, 16,000 feet above the level of tho sea. 
The axis of elevation is not the axis of figure ; the incline 
to the souIIt is much shorter and steeper than thaf to the 
north. 'Ihe boundlcKS plains of Asia arc prolonged 
through GerinaTiy and ILdland. An army may ])ass from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean, a distance of more than 
8ix thousand miles, withont encountering any olevatit)n of 
more than a few hundied feet. The descent from Asia 
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iaio Europe is indicated in a general manner by the mean 
elevation of the two continents above the level of the sea ; 
that for Asia being 1132 feet, that for Europe 671. 
Through the avenue thus open to them, the (Oriental 
Tite gr^at hordcs have again and again precipitated them- 
patti-soae. selves on the West. With an abundance of 
spnngs and head-waters, but mthout any stream capable 
of offering a serious obstacle, this tract has a temperature 
well suited to military movements. It coincides generally 
with the annual isothermal line of 50^, skirting the 
nortliem boundary beyond which the vine ceases to grow, 
and the limiting region beyond which the wild boar does 
not pass. 

Constructed thus, Europe is not only easily acccRsible 
Exterior and ^^^m Asia, a fiict of Tio little moment in its 
interior accc'6- ancient histcn v, but it is also singularly aecew- 
^' sible interiorly, or from one of its })arts tu 
another. Still more, its sea-lme is so broken, it has so 
many intrusive gulfs and bays, that, its surface considered, 
its maritiiiie coast is greater than that of any other con- 
tinent. In tliis respect it contrasts strikiugly with 
Africa. Europe has one mile of coast-line for every 166 
square miles of surffvce, Africa has only one for every 623. 
I'his extensive maritime contact adds, of course, greatly 
to it« interior as well as exterior accessibilitv. 

The mean annual temperature of the Euroj)ean countries 
on the southern slope of the mouutiiiu axis is from 60 to 
70'* F., l)ut of those to the north the heat gradually 
declines, until, at the extreme limit on the chores of 
Zembla, the ground is perpetually frozen. As on other 
parts of the globe, the climate dues not correspond 
iHstdbtttiun ^^^^ latitude, but is disturbed by several 
oTito'atiii causes, among which may be distinguished the 
great Atlantic current — the Gulf Stream comi ng 
from America— and the Sahara Desert. The latter gives 
to the south of Europe an unduly high heat, and the 
former to Ireland, England, and the entire west a genial 
temperature. Together they press into higher latitudes 
the annual isothermal lines. If in Europe there are no 
deserts, there are none of those impenetrable forests seen 
in tropical countries. From the westerly shores of 
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Portugal, France, and Ireland, the humidity diminisbes ah 
we pasB to the east, and, indeed, if we advance into Asiii, 
it di.sa|>j>ears in the desert of Gobi. There are no vast 
homogeneons areas as in Asia, and therefore there is no 
widespread unifurniity in the race*> of men. 

But not only is tlie teni})eratiire of the Euro]>ean eon- 
tinent elevated by tho Gulf Stream and the south-west 
wind, its luxuriance of vegetation depeutls on them ; 
for luxuriance of vegetation is determined, among other 
things, by the supply of rain. A profusion of Anuthequan. 
vater gives to South America its amazing forests ; '^'^ ^'*^ 
a want inflicts on Australia its shadeless trees, with their 
shrunken and pointed leaves. With the diminished 
moisture the green gardens of France are replaced in Gobi 
ligneous plants covered with a gray down. Phy>ical 
circumstances cuntrol the vegetable as well as the animal 
world. 

The westerly regions of Knrope, through the influence of 
the south-west wind, the Gulf Stream, and their mountain 
ranges, are supplied with abundant rains, and have a 
favourable mean annual temperature; but as we pass to 
the eastern confines the number of rainy days diminishes, 
the absolute annual quantity of rain and snow is less, and 
the mean annual temperature is lower. On the Atlantic 
face of the mountains of Norway it is perpetually raining: 
the annual depth of water is there 82 inches ; but on the 
opposite side of those mountains is only 21 inelies. 
For similar reasons, Ireland is moist and green* and in 
Cornwall the laurel and camellia will hear a winter 
exposure. 

There are six maximum points of rain — Norway, Scot 
land. South-western Ireland and England. Portugal, 
North-eastern Si>ain, Lombardy. They respectively cor- 
respond to mountains. In general, the amount of rain » 
diminishes from the equator toward the poles ; but it is 
greatly eontrolled by the <listurbin*^ influence of elevated 
ridp^es, whicli in many instiinces far more than eoinpensate 
for the eil'ects of latitude. The Alps exercise an intluenda 
over the meteorology of all PiUr<>])e. 

Not only do moimfains thus determine the abBoluto 
quantity of rain, they also ali'ect the number of rainy days 
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in a year. The occurrence ul' a rainy season depends on 
the aniuinit of moibtuxe exibimg in the aii- ; and hence its 
fieqncncy is grtiater at the Atlantic sea-lxjard than in the 
interior, where the wind arrives in a drier state, much of 
its moisture having been precipitated by the mountainn 
The number forcing it to a great elevation. Thus, on the 
of rainy da^i eastern coast of Ireland it rains 208 days in a 
year ; in England, about 150 ; at Kazan, 90 ; and in 
{Siberia only 60 days. 

When tbe atmoBpherio temperature is sufficiently low, 
the condensed wistter descends under the form of snow. in. 
general, the annual depth of snow and the number of 
snowy days increase toward the north. In Home the 
andof sDuwy snowy days are li ; in Venice, 5^ ; in Paris, 12 ; 
<^ in 6t. Fetersburgh, 171. Whatever causes in- 
terfere with the distribution of heat must influence the 
precipitation of snow . among such are the Gulf Stream 
and local altitude. Hence, on the coast of Portugal, snow 
is of infrequent occurrence; in Lisbon it never snowed 
from 1806 to 1811. 

Such facts teach us how many meteorological contrasts 
Europe presents, how many climates it contains* Neces- 
sarily it is full of modified men. 

if we examine the maps of monthly isothermals, we 
Vibwtiaiis ©f <>^rve how strikingly those lines change, be- 
the isother- comiug couvez to the north as Bum iner approaches, 
nui iiu«^«. concave as winter. They by no means 

observe a parallelism to the mean, but change their flex- 
ures, assuming new sinuosities. In their absolute trans- 
fer they move with a variable velocity, and through spaces 
far from insignificant. The line of 50'' F., which in 
January passes through Lisbon and the south of the 
Morea, in July lias travelled to the north shore of Lap- 
land, and incloses the White Sea. As in some grand 
musical instrument, the strings of which vibrate, the 
isothermal lines of Europe and Asia 1 icat to and fro, but it 
takes a year for them to accA)mpiish one pulsation. 

All over the world ])hyKical circumstances control the 
human race. They luake the Australian a savage ; in- 
capacitate the negro, who can never invent an alphabet 
ur an arithmetic^ and whose theology never passes beyond 
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the stage of sorcery. They cause the Tartars to delight 
in a diet of milk, and the American Indian to Kurope is full 
abominate it. They make the dwarfish races of ofmeteoro- 
Europe instinctive miners and metallurgists. An iraai&fwid 
artificial control over temperature by dwellings, JJ^^iiaSfiMn. 
warm for the winter and cool for the summer ; 
variations of clothing to suit the season of the year, and 
especially the management of fire, have enabled man to 
maintain liiinself in all climate«. 'J'he invention of arti- 
ficial light has extended the available term uf his life ; by 
g^iving the night to his use, it has, by the social intercourse 
it encourages, j)olished his manners and refined his tastes, 
perhaps as much as any thing else has aided in his intel- 
lectual progress. Indeed, these are among the primary 
conditions fiiat liave occasioned his civilization. Variety 
of natural conditions gives nae to different national types, 
artificial inventions occasion renewed modifications. Where 
there are many climates there will he many forms of men. 
Herein, as we shall in due season discover, lies the expla- 
nation of the energy of European life» and the development 
of its civilization. 

Would any one deny the influence of rainy days on our 
industrial habits and on our mental condition even in a 
<»vilized state? With how much more force, then, must 
such meteorological incidents have acted on the ill-protected, 
ill-clad, and ill-housed barbarian! Would any one deny 
the increasing difiiculty with which life is maintained as 
we pass from the southern peninsulas to tlie more rigorous 
climates of the north ? There is a relationship between 
the mean annual heat of a locality and the instincts of its 
inhabitants for food. The Sicilian is satisfied w^ith a light 
farinaceous repast and a few fruits ; the Norwegian re- 
cpiires a strong diet of flesh ; to tlin Laplander it is none 
the less acceptable if grease of the bear, or train oil, or the 
blubber of whales be added. Meteorology to no little 
extent influences the morals ; the instinctive propensity 
to drunkenness is a function of the latitiule. Food, houses, 
clothing, bear a certain relation to the isothermal lines. 

For similar reasons, the inlial)itants of Europe eaeli 
ye4ir tend to more complete homogeneity. Climate and 
meteorological dill'erenoes are more and more perfectly 
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equalized by artificialinyentions ; nor is it alone a similarity 

But, through of habits, a similarity of physiological constitu- 
venUoDB H ^^^^ ensues. Tha effect of such inventions 

t^ndstoho- is to equfilizo the inlluences to which men are 
mShimSern ^^P^^Rcd ; tlicy are bronght more closely to the 
times. mean typical standard, and — espe^.-ially is it to be 

rememVred — with this closer approach to each other in 
csonformation, comes a closer a})j)roach in feelings and 
habits, and oven in the manner of thinking. 

On the southern slope of the mountain axis project the 
TbeMediter- ^i^toiic peninsulas, Greece, Italy, Spain. To 
ranoAD ptrnio- the former we trace uninistakably the com- 
■iiIm. menccment of European civilization. The first 

Greeks patriotically athrmed that their own climate was 
the best suited f or nmn ; beyond the mountains to the 
north there reigned a Cimmerian darkness, an everlasting 
winter. It was the realm of Boreas, the shivering tyrant. 
In the early afres man recognized cold Lii^ mortal enemy. 
Physical inventi ons have enabled him to overcome it, and 
now lie maintaiub a more difficult and doubtful strugg e 
with heat. 

Beyond these peninsulas, and bounding the continent on 
rbe Mediter- the south, is the Mediterranean, nearly two 
'^'^^^ thousand milfs in length, isolating Europe from 
Africa socially, but uniting them commercially. The 
Black Sea and that of Azof are dependendes of it. It haa, 
conjointly with them, a shore-line of 13,000 miles, and 
exposi'B a surface of nearly a million and a quarter of 
square miles. It is subdivided into two babins, the OHstem 
and western, the former being of high interest historically^ 
since it is the scene of the dawn of European intelligence; 
the western is bounded by the Italiati peninsula, 8icily, 
and the African promontory of Cape Bon on one side, and 
at. the other has as its portal the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Thi^ temperature is ten or twelve degrees higher than the 
Atlantic, and, since much of the water is removed by 
evaporation, it is necessarily more saline than that ocean. 
I's colour is green where shallow, blue where deep. 

For countless centuries Asia has experienced a slow up* 
ward movement, not only affouting her own topography, 
but likewise that of her European dependency. Theie 
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was a time when the groat sandy desert of Gobi was the 
bed of a sea which coinmuuicated throii£rh the g^^iargpo- 
Caspian with the Baltic, as may be ])n)vi'tl not logical move- 
only by existing geo_'raphital ta< ts, Init also wJi^'andAiii, 
from geological considerations. It is only necos- «wlitaiocl«l 
sary, for this purpose, to inspect the imperfect 
maps that hive been published of the silurian and even 
tertiary periods. The vertical displacement of Europe, 
during and since the latter period, has indisputably been 
more than 2000 feet in many places. The effects of such 
movements on the flora and fauna of a region must, in the 
course of time, be very import»«nt, for an elevation of 360 
feet is equal to one degree of cold in the mean annual tempe- 
rature, or to sixty miles on the surface northward. Nor has 
this slow disturbance ended. Again and again, in historic 
times, have its resul's operated fearfully on Europe, by 
forcibly predpitatitig the Asiatic noiuades along the great 

gath-zone : again and again, thr ugh such changes of level, 
ave they been rendered waterless, and thus driven into a 
forced emigration. Some of their rivers, a» the Oxus and 
Jaxartes, have, within the records of history, been dry for 
several years. To these topographical changes, rather 
than to political influences, we must impute many of the 
most celebrated tribal invasions. It has been the custom 
to refer these events to an excessive overpopulation period- 
ically occurring in Central Asia, or to the ambition of 
warlike chieftains. Doubtless those regions are well 
adapted to human life, and hence liable to overpopulation, 
considering the pursuits man there follows, and doubtless 
there have been occasions on which those nations have 
been put in motion by their princes, but the modern 
historian cannot too carefully bear in mind the laws which 
regulate the produ(?tion of men, and also the body of 
evidence which proves that the crust of the earth is not 
motionless, but risint; in one })bice and sinking in another. 
Tha grand invasions of Europe hy Asiatic hordes have 
been much more violent and abnijtt than would answer to 
a steady pressure resulting from over])opulation, and too 
extensive for mere warlike inciteniunt ; they answer more 
completely to tlie experience ol some irre iistible necessitv 
arising from an insuperable physical cause, which could 
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drive in hopeless despair from their homes the young and 
the old, the vii^orous and feeble, with their cattle, and 
waggoim, and flocks. Such a cause is the shifting of the 
soil and distxirhaiice of the courses of water. The tribes 
compelled to ungrate were forced along the path-zone, 
their track Icing-, therefore, on a pjirallel of latitude, and 
not on a meridian ; and hence, fur the reasons set forth in 
the preceding chapter, their movements and journey of 
easier accomplishment. 

These geological changes then enter as an element in 
Rate and ex. ^^^^^^ histoTj, not Only for Asia, of which the 
tent of those great inland sea has dwindled away to the 
movmi'tits. gaspian, and lost its connection wiUi the Baltic, 
but for Europe also. The traditions of aticient deluges, 
lirhich are the primitive facts of Greek history, refer to 
snch moTements; perhaps the opening of the Thraoian 
Bosphorns was one of them. In much later times we are 
perpetually meeting with incidents depending on geological 
distorbanoes ; the caravan trade of Asia Minor was de- 
stroyed by changes of level and the accumulation of sunds 
blown from the encroaching deserts: the Cimbri were 
impelled into Italy by the invasion of the sea on their 
possessions. There is nut a shore in Furope which does 
not give similar evidence ; the mouths of the Ehine, as 
they were in the Komiin times, are oblitt^rated ; the 
eastern coast of England has been cut away for miles. 
In the Med i term nean the Hhore-line is altogether changed; 
towns, once on the coast, are far aw iy inLmd ; others have 
sunk bene ith the sea. Islands, like lihodes, have risen 
from the bottom. The North Adriatic, once a deep gulf, 
lias now bocomo shallow ; there are leaning towers and 
inclinino^ temples that liave sunk witli tlte settliuii of tho 
eartli. On the o|>)K)site' extrcTnity of I'juope, the Scandi- 
navian peninsula tnrnishes an instance of slow secular 
motion, tho northern part rising L^radually abuve the sea 
at the rate of about four feet in a ( entuTy. This elevation 
is observed through a space of many hundred miles, in- 
creasing toward the north. The southern extremity, on 
the contrary, experiences a slow def>ression. 

These slow movements are nothing more than a con- 
tinuation of what has boon going on for numberless ages. 
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Sinoe the tertiary period two-thirdB of Europe liave been 
lifted above the sea. The Norway coast has oeen elevated 
600 feet, the Alps have been upheaved 2000 or 3000, the 
ApennineB 1000 to 2000 feet. The country between Mont 
fimnc and Vienna has been thus elevated since the adjacent 
aeas were peopled with existing animals. Sinoe the 
Neolithic age, the British Islands have undergone a great 
change of level, and. indeed, have been separated from the 
continent through the sinking of England and the rising 
of Scotland. 

At the earliest period Europe presents us with a doublo 
population. An Indo-Germanic column had entered it 
from the east, and had separated into two portions the 
occupants it had encountered, driving one to the north, the 
other to the south-west. These primitive tribes betray, 
physiologically, a Mongolian origin ; and there p^^iy inha- 
are indications of considerable weight that they ants of 
themselves had been, in ancient times, intruders, 
who. issuing from their seats in Asia, had invaded and 
dislocated the proper autochthons of Europe. In the 
Pleistocene age there existed in Central Europe a rude 
race of hunters and fishers, closely allied to the Esquimaux. 
]Mari was contcm])()rarv with the cave bear, the cave lion, 
the aiiiphibious ]iip})()p()tainu8, the mammoth. Caves that 
have been examined in France or elsewhere have furnished 
for the stone a<^e, axes, knives, lance and arrow points, 
scrapers, hammers. ihe change from what has been 
termed the chipped, to the polished stone period, waf? very 
gradual. It coincides with the domestication of the dug, 
an epoch in hunting life. The appearance of arrow headja 
indicates the invention of tho bow, and the rise of man 
from a defensive to an olfensi\ e mode of life. The intro- 
duction of barbed arrows shows how inventive talent was 
displaying itself ; bune and liurn tips, that the huntsman 
was including smaller animals, and perhaps birds, in hie 
chase ; bone whistles, his cona})anionship with other liunts- 
lueii, or witli Ins dog. I'lie scraping knives of flint, in- 
dicate the use of skin for clothing, and rude bodkins and 
needles, its manufacture. Shells perforated for bracelets 
and necklaces, prove how soon a taste for personal adorn- 
ment was acquired, the implements necessary for tho 
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prepaiatioii of pigments si^sest the painting of the lx>dy, 
and perlia2:).s, tattooing ; and batons of rank bear witness to 
the beginning of a social organization. 
^ We have tnns as onr starting-point a barbarian popular 
tion, believeiB in soroeiy, and, in some places, undoubtedly 
caiiTiibals, maintaining, in the central and northern parts 
of Europe, their existence with difficulty by reason of the 
severity of the climato. In the southern, more congenial 
conditions permitted a form of civilization to comnienoe, 
ef which the rude Cyclopean Btrnctures here and there 
met with, such as the ruins of (Jrchomenos, the lion gate 
di Myoen», the tunnel of Lake Gopais, are perhaps the 
vestiges. 

At what period this intrusive Indo-(>ermanio column 
made its attack cannot be ascertained. The national 
vocabularies of Europe, to which we must resort for 
evidence^ might lead us to infer that the condition of ci vili- 

Th( ir social zatiou of the conquering people was not very 
couditioQ. advanced, 'i'hey were acquainted with the use 
% of domestic animals, farming implements, carts, and 
yokes ; they were also possessed of boats, the rudder, oars, 
but were unacquainted with the movement of vessels hy 
sails. These coiiclusii)iis seem to be established by tho 
facts that words e(iiiivalent to l)oat, rudder, uar, are 
common to the langua<!;es of the oil's lioots of tiie stock, 
thougli located very widely asunder ; but those for mast 
and sails are of special invention, and ditier in adjacent 
nations. 

In nearly all the Indo-Germanic toiif:;ue8, the family 
names, father, mother, brother, sister, daughter, are the 
same respectively. A siuular e([ui valence may 
■tatededuceii observed in a ^reat many familiar objects, 
ftum their vu- liyu^y door, town, i)ath. It has been remarked, 

CSOttllUrwS* , 1*11*111 1<< n 

that while this holds *r;o()d lor terms oi a peace- 
fill nature, maii\ of those counocted witli warfare and 
the chase are dilferent in different languages. Sucli 
facts appear to j)rove that the Asiatic invaders fol- 
lowed a nomadic and pastoral life. ^lany of the terms 
connected with such an avocation are widely diffused. 
This is the case with jdoughing, grinding, weaving, cook- 
ing, baking, sewing, spinning ; with su(£ objects as oom, 
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flesh, meat, vestment; with wild animals common to 
Europe and Asia, as the bear and the wolf« So, too, of 
woidfl connected with social organization, desjjot^ rex, 
queen. The numerals from 1 to 100 coincide in Sanscrit, 
Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Gothic ; but this is not the ca e 
with 1000, a fact which has led compaiatiYc philologists 
to the conclusioil that, though at the time of the emigra- 
tion a sufficient intellectual advance had been made to 
invent the decimal system, perhaps from counting upon 
the fingers, yet that it was very far from perfection. To 
the inhabitants of Central Asia the sea was altogether 
unknown ; hence the branches of the emigrating column, 
as they diverged north and south, gave it different names. 
But, though unacquainted with the sea, they were familiar 
with salt, as is proved by the recurrence of its name. 
Nor is it in the vocabularies alone that these resemblances 
are remarked ; the same is to be said of the grammar. 
M. Max Miillcr shows that in Sanscrit. Zend, Lithuanian, 
Doric. Slavonic, Latin, Gothic, the 1 ims of the auxiliary 
verb to he are all varieties of one common type, and that 
** the coincidences between the language of the Veda and 
the dialect spoken at the present day by the Lithuanian 
recruits at Berlin are greater by far tlian between French 
and Italian, and that the essential forms of grammar had 
been fully l i ;imed and established before the first separation 
of the Aryan family took place." 

But it should not be overlooked that such interesting 
deductions founded on language, its vocabularies and 
grammar, must not be pressed too closely. I'he state of 
civilization of the Indo Germanic column, as thus ascer 
tained, must needs have been inferior to that of the centre 
from which it issued forth. Such we observe to be the 
case in all migratory movements. It is not the more 
intelleotual or civilized portions of a community which 
voluntarily participate therein, but those in whom the 
physical and animal character predominates. There may 
be a very rough ofi&hoot from a very polished stock. Of 
course, the movement we are here considering must have 
taken place at a x>eriod chronologically remote, yet not so 
xemote as might seem to be indicated by the tstate of civili- 
sation of the invaders, used as an indication of the state 

8* 
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of oiyilizalion of the conntiy from whicH they fkad oopie. 
In Asia social advancement, as far back as we can discoTer, 
has ever been very slow ; })ut. at the first moment fha.t we 
encounter the lliiidii race historically or ^thilologically, it 
is dealing with philosophiciil and theological questions of 
the highest order, and settling, to its own satisfaction, 
problems requiring a cultivated intellect ^ven so much as 
to propose. All this implies that in its social advance- 
ment there must have ulready been consumed a very long 
period of time. 

But what chiefly interests us is the relation which must 
have been necessaiily maintained between the intrusive 
people and those whom they thus displaced, the com- 

minerlins: C)f the ideas of the one witli those of 
<^bio<4aiui the other, arisin": irom their commmt'Jiiio: of 
oiKieas. blood. Tt is bccauso of this that we find coexist- 
ing in the pre-Helleiiic times the sorcery of the Celt and 
the polytheism of the Hindu. There can be no doubt 
that many of the philoso]thical lineameiit.s dis{)hiyed by 
the early European mythohjgy are not due to indigenous 
thought, but were derived from an Asiatic souree. 

Moreover, at the earliest historic times, notwithstanding 
the disturbance which must have lasted long after the 
successful and perhaps slow advance of the Asiatic column, 
things had come to a state of e(|uilil>rium or repose, not 
aluiie soeially, hut also physiologicall}'. It takes a long 
tiuH' tor the compieror and conquered to settle together, 
witiiout farther (listurl)aiice or (piestion, into tlieir relative 
positions ; it takes a long time for the recollection of 
conflicts to die away. But fur longer does it take for a 
race of invaders to come into unison with the climate of 

the countries they have seized, the system of 
ditciiiouof man accommodating itself only through suc- 
^Jj^ oessive generations, and therefore very slowly, 

to new physical conditions. It takes long be- 
fore the skin assumes its determinate hue, and the skull 
its destined form. A period amply sufficient for all such 
changes to be acoumplished in Europe had transpired at 
the very dawn of history, and strands of population in con- 
formity with meteorological and geographical influences, 
though of such origin as has been described, were already 
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distribnted npcm it. A ocmdition of ethnical equilibTium 
hftd been readied. Along each isothermal or climatic baud 
were its conespondingly modified men, spending their 
lives in avocations dictated by their environ inent« These 
tttrands of population were destined to be dislocated, and 
some of them to become extinot, by inventing or originating 
among themselves new and unsuitable artificial physical 
conditions. 

Already Europe was preparing a repetition of those 
events of which Asia from time immemorial has been the 
Fcene. Already among the nations bordering on the 
Mediterranean, inhabitants of a pleasant climatej in which 
life could be easily maintained — where the isothermal of 
January is 41^ F., and of July I'd^"" F.— civiliza- Fin»t gleams 
tion was commencing. There was an improving <rf«iv»A»»tion 
agriculture, an increasing commerce, and, tlie necessary 
consequence thereof, germs of art, the accumulation of 
wealth. The southern peninsulas were otfering to the 
warlike chieftains of middle Kurope a tempting prize. 

Under such influences Europe may be considered as 
emerging from the barbarian state. It had lost lui.inr.-t rpiig- 
all recollection of its ancient relations with India, '^"'-^ ui.ii.ions. 
which have only been disclosed to us by a study of the 
vocabularies and grammar of its diverse ti>ngue8. Upon 
its indigenous sorcery an Oriental star- worship had been 
ingrafted, the legends of which had lost their significance. 
What had at first been feigned of the heavenly bodies had 
now assumed an air of personality, and had become 
attributed to lieroes and gods. 

The negro under the eijuinoetial line, the dwarfish Lap- 
lander beyond the Arctic Circle — man everywhere, in his 
barbarous state, is a believer in scacery, witchcraft, en- 
chantments ; he is fascinated by the incumpreliensible. 
Any unexpected sound or sudden motion he refers to 
in visible beings. Sleep and dreams, in wliich one- third 
of his life is spent, a.ssure him that there is a spiritual 
world. He multiplies these unrealities ; he gives to every 
grotto a genius; to every tree, spring, river, mountain, a 
divinity. 

Comparatiye theology, which depends on the law of 
continuous variation of human thought, and is indeed one 
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of its expressions, imiversally proves that the iiiiaii! nt 
LocaiizaUonof nian adopts the idea of an existence of invisible 
the invisible. l>ein<rs. he reco<i;nizes tlie necessity of ]>laceR for 
their residence, all nations assigning them liahitationa 
beyond the boundaries of the earth. A local heaven and 
a local hull are found in every mythology. In Greece, 
as to heaven, there was a universal agreeniLiit that it was 
situated ill »ove tlie blue sky ; but as to hell, mnch difference 
of opinion prevailed. There were many who thought that 
it was a deep abyss in th(^ interior of the eartli, to which, 
cei tain passages, such as the Acherusian cave in Bithynia, 
led. But those who with Anaximenes considered the 
earth to be like a broad leaf floating in the air, and who 
accepted the doctrine that hell was divided into a Tartarus, 
or region of night on the left, and an Elysium, or region 
of dawn on the right, and that it was equally distant from 
all parts of the upper surface^ were nearer to the original 
conception, which doubtless placed it on the under or 
shadowy side of the earth. The portals of descent were 
thus in the west, where the sun and stars set, though here 
and there were passages leading through the ground to 
the other side, such as those by which Hercules and 
Ulysses had gone. The place of ascent was in the east, 
and the morning twilight a reflection from the Elysian 
Fields. 

The picture of Nature thus interpreted has for its centre 
Tbeanthropo- earth ; for its most prominent object, man. 
centric 8tage Whatever there is has been made for his ] ih asuro^ 
of thought minister to his use. To this belief that 

every thin^ is of a subordinate value compared with him- 
self, he clings with tenacity even in his most advanced 
mental state. 

Not without surprise do we trace the progress of the 

human mind. The barbarian, as a believer in sorcery, lives 
in incessant dread. All Kature seems to be at enmity with 
him and conspiring for his hurt. Out of the darkness he 
cannot tell what alarming spectre may emerge ; he may, 
with reason, fear that injury is concealed in every stone, 
and hidden heliind every leaf. How wide is the interval 
from this terror-stricken condition to that stale in which 
man persuades himself of the human destiny of the 
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rmiTersel Tet, wonderful to be s&id, he paases that 

interval at a 8ingle step. 

In the infancy of the human race, goo^^raphical and 
Mtronomic al ideats are the hame all over the world, for 
they are the interpretation of things aooording to outward 
appearances, the aooeptiug of phenomena as they are pre- 
sented, without any of the corrections that reason may 
offer. This universality and homogeneity is nothing 
more than a manifestation of the uniform mode of action 
of human organization. 

But such homogeneous conclusions, such similar pictures, 
are strictly peculiar to the infancy of humanity. From h m... 
The rca>onin^ faculty at length inevitahly makes *'^*** 
itself felt, and diverNities of interpretation ensue. tive*ficienS» 
Comparative <;eoj2:rapliy, comparative astronomy, 
comparative tlieology thus arise, hoinogeuoous at hrst, but 
soon exhibitin<^ variations. 

To that tendency for person if) cation wliieli marks the 
early life of man are due many of the mytholoiiie concep- 
tions. It was thus that the Hours, the l;awn. and Night 
with her black mantle bespantcled with stars. , , ^ . 
received their lorms. Many ot the most beau- of p^^nomLeu 
tiful legends were thus ot" a |iersonified astro- 
nomical oritj;in , many were derived from terrestrial oj 
familiar pheuomeua, The clouds were thus made to be 
animated things ; a inovin<;- spirit was given to the storm, 
the dew, the wind. The sun setting in the glowing clouds 
of the west became Hercules in the fiery pile ; the morning 
dawn extinguished by the rising sun was embodied in 
the story of Orpheus and Eurydico. These legends still 
survive in India. 

But it must not be supposed that all Greek mythology 
can be thus explained. It is enough for us to examine the 
circumstances under which, for many ages, the European 
communities had been placed, to understand that they had 
forgotten much that their ancestors had brought The gradual 
from Asia. Much that was new had also spon- '^"'^ amiiaud 

« • rail ^1 * • • j» IMlVADCe of 

taneously arisen. The well-known variations of oreek thH>- 
their theogony are not merely similar legends J****"! 
of different localities, tliey are more frequently the sucoes 
give improvements of one place. The general theme upon 
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which they are haaed requires the admission of a primitiTe 
dhaotic disturbance of incomprehensible gigantic powers, 
brought into subjection by Divine agency, that agency 
dividing and regulating the empire it had thus acquired 
in a harmonious way. To this general conception was 
added a multitude of adventitious ornaments^ some of 
whi h were of a rude astronomical, some of a moral, some, 
doubtless, of a hist rical kind. The primitive chaotic 
conflicts appear under the form of the war of the Titans ; 
their end is tlie confinement of those giants in Tartarus; 
whose compulsory subjection is the commencement of order : 
thus Atlas, the son of lapetos, is made to sustain the vault 
of heaven in its western verge. The regulation of empire 
is shadowed forth in the subdivision of the universe 

The com- 

between Zeus and his brothers, he taking the 
pwite nature hoavons, Poscidon the sea, nnd Hades the under 
Ingmy- world, all having the earth as tlieir common 
thoi«>gy. theatre of action. The mov:\] is prefi inured by 
such myths as those of Prometheus and Epimethcus, the 
fore-tli inker and the after-thinker ; the histoi ical in the 
delu<i;e of Denfalion, the sieges of Thebes aiid of Troy. A 
harmony with iuiman nature is established through the 
birth and marriage of the gods, and likewise by their 
sufferings, passions, and labours. The supernatural is 
gratified by Centaurs, Gorguns, Ilarpit s, and Cyclops. 

It would Im ill vain to attempt the rednctiori of such a 
patchwork system to any single principle, astionomical 
or moral, a« some have tried to do — a system originating 
from no single point as to cunutry or to time. The 
gradual growth of many ages, it« diveivities are due to 
many local circumstances. Like the romances of a later 
period, it will not bear an application of the ordinary rules 
of life. It recommended itself to a people who found 
pleasure in accepting without any question statements no 
matter how maryellous, impostures no matter how prepo.>- 
terous. Gods, heroes, monsters, and men might figure 
together without any outrage to probability when there 
was no astronomy, no geography, no rule of evidence, no 
standard of belief. But the downfall of such a system was 
inevitable as soon as men began to deal with facts ; as soon 
as history commenced to record, and philoso2)hy to diKiOoas. 
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Yet not withant relactanoe was the faith of bo many 
oentnries given up. The extinction of a religion is not 
the abrupt movement of a day, it is a secular process of 
many well-marked stages — ^the rise of doubt among the 
candid ; the disapprobation of the conservative ; the defence 
of ideas fast becoming obssolete by the well-meanings who 
hope that allegory and new interpretations may give re- 
newed probability to what is almost incredible. But 
dissent ends in denial at last. 

Before we enter upon the history of that intellectual 
movement which thus occasioned the ruin of the ancient 
system, we must bring to ourselves the ideas of the Greek 
of the eighth century before Christ, who thought that the 
blue sky is the floor of heaven, the habitation of the 
Olympian gods; that the earth, man's proper prin,i,|y«,». 
abode, is tlat and circularly extended like a troaomyai d 
plate beneath the starry canopy. On its rim is *^^^p^^ 
the circumfluous ocean, the source of the rivers, which all 
flow to the Mediterranean, appropriately in after ages so 
called, since it is in the midst, in the centre of the expanse 
of the land. " The sea-girt disk of the earth supports the 
vault of heavon." Impelled by a celestial energy, the sun 
and stars, issuing forth from the east, ascend with diffi- 
culty the crystalline dome, but down its descent they 
more readily hasten to their setting. No one can tell 
what they encounter in the land of shadows beneath, nor 
what are the dangers of the way. In the morning tiie 
dawn mysteriously appears in the east, and swiftly spreads 
over the confines ui the horizon; in the evening tlie 
twilight fades gradually away. Besides the celestial 
bodies, the clouds are continually moving over the sky, 
for ever changing their colours and their shape. No one 
can tell whence the wind comes or whither it iioes; 
perhaps it is the breath of that invisiltle divinity wlio 
launches the lightning;, or of hi in who rests his l>uvv 
against the cloud. Not without di'iiwlit men oontem})lated 
the emerald plane, the sapphire dume, the ixuxler of 
silvery water, ever tranquil and ever flowing. 
Then, in the interior of the solid earth, or perhaps worm and iu 
on the other side of its plane — under world, ^p®***^*- 
as it was well termed— is the realm of Hades or Pluto, 
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ihe region of ^ght. From the midst of his dominion, that 

divinity, crowned with a diadem of clwny, and seated on 
a" throne framed out of massive darkness, looks into the 
infinite abyss beyond, invisible himself to mortal eyes, but 
made known by the nocturnal thunder which is his 
weapon. The under world is also the realm to which 
spirits retire after death. At its portuls, beneath the 
setting sun, is stationed a lunneruus tribe of spectres — 
Care, Sorrow, 1 disease, Age, Want, Fear, Famine, War, 
Toil, Death and iier half-brother Sleep — Death, to whom 
it is useless for man to oWw eitlier prayers or sacrifice. 
In that land of forpjetfulnesH and shadows there is the 
Tinnavigable lake Avernus, Acheron, Styx, the groanin<i^ 
Cocytus, and rhle<;etlion, with its waves of lire. There 
are all kimls of nionsters and forms of fearful import: 
Cerberus, with his triple head; Charon, freighting his 
boat with the shades of the dead ; the Fates, in their 
garments of crinine bordered with purple; the avenging 
Krinnys; Khadamanthus, before whom every Asiatic must 
render his account; ^^acus, K^fore whom every i^^uropean ; 
and Minos, the dread arbiter of the judgment-seat. 'J'hore, 
too. are to be seen those great crimiiuils whose history is a 
warning to us: the giants, with dragnius" ieet extended ii; 
the })urning gu!f for many a mile; Plilegyas, in perpetual 
terror of the stone sus}>ended over him, which never falls ; 
Ixion chained to his wheel ; the daughters of Danaus still 
vainly trying to fill their sieve ; Tantalus, immersed in 
water to his chin, yet tormented with unquenchable 
thirst; Sisyphus despairingly labouring at his ever-de- 
scending stone. Warned by such examples, we may leam 
not to contemn the gods. Beyond these sad scenes, ex- 
tending far to the right, are tiie plains of pleasure, the 
Elysian Fields ; and Lethe, the river of oblivion, of which 
whoever tastes, thou^li he should ascend to the eastern 
boundary of the earfch, and return again to life and day. 
forgets whatever he has seen 

If the interior or the under side of the earth is thus 
occupied by phantoms and half-animated shades of the 
dead, its upper surface, inhabited by man, has also ita 
wonders In its centre is the Mediterranean Sea, as we 
have said, round which are placed all the known oountriea. 
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mdh full of its own myBteries and maryels. Of these bow 
many we might reooimt if we followed the wanderings of 
Odysfieus, or the voyage of Jason and his heroic xhe Argo> 
comrades in the ship Arjo, when they went ^7*8"- 
to seize the golden fleece of the speaking ram* We 
might tell of the Harpies, flying women-birds of obscene 
form; of the blind prophet; of the Symplegades, self- 
shutting rocks, between which, as if by miracle, the 
Argonauts passed, the difiOs almost entrapping the stem of 
their vessel, but destined by fate from that portentous 
moment never to close again; of the country of the 
Amazons, and of Prometheus groaning on the rock to 
which he was nailed, of the avenging eagle for ever 
hovering and for ever devouring; of ti c land of JRetea, 
and of the bulls with brazen feet and tiaming breath, and 
how Jason yoked and made them plough^ of the en- 
chantress Medea, and the unguent she concocted from 
herbs that grew where the blood of Flxtmetheus had 
dripped ; of the field sown with dragons* teeth, and the 
mail-clad men tliat leaped out of the furrows; of the 
magical stone that divided them into two parties, and 
impelled them to fight each other; of the scaly dragon 
that guarded the golden fleece, aiul how he was lulled 
with a charmed })otir)n, and the treaburo carried away ; of 
the Kiver Phasis, through whose -windings the Aryo 
sailed into the circumfluous sea , of the circumnavigation 
round that tranquil stream to the sources of the Kile ; of 
the Argonauts carrying their Kentient, self-speaking ship 
on their shoulders through the Rwcltering Libyan deserts , 
of the island of Circe, tlie enchantress ; of the rock, with 
its grateful haven, which in the height of a teni])est rose 
out of the sea to receive; them ; of the arrow sliot by 
Apollo from his goldeTi 1 nw ; of the brazen man, the work 
of llephiestos, who stood ou the siiore of Crete, and hurled at 
them as they passed vast fragments of stone; of their combat 
with him and their safe return to lolcos . and of the trans- 
lation of the ship Ar(jo by tiie goddess Athene to heaven. 

Such were some of the incidimts of that celebrated 
voyage, the story of wliich enchanted all Greece l>efore the 
Odyssey was written. I have not space to tell of the 
wonders that tserved to decorate the geography of those 
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times. On the north there was the delicious oonntiy of 
. the Hyperboreans, beyond the reach of winter , 

Union of the . xi_ xi_ j * ai. tt • 

s^ ographicfti in the west the garden of the Hespendes, in. 
teUoM."**'' ^liicl^ grew apples of gold; in the east the 
groves and dandng-gronnd of the sun ; in the 
south the country of the blameless Ethiopians^ whither 
the gods were wont to resort. In the Mediterranean 
itself the Sirens beguiled the passers-by with their songs 
near where Naples now stands ; adjoining were Scylla and 
Oharybdis; in Sicily were the one-eyed Cyclops and 
cannibal La^strygons. In the island of Eiytheia the 
three-headed gi.int Geryon tended his oxen with a double- 
headed dog. I need not speak of the lotus-eaters, whose 
food made one forget his native country; of the floating 
island of iEolus ; of the happy fields in which the horsea 
of the sun were grazing ; of hulls andt^dogs of immortal 
breed; of hydras, gorgons, and chimeras; of the flying 
man Dtedalus, and the brazen chamber in which Danae 
was kept. There was no river, no grotto that had not its 
genius : no island, no promontory without its legend. 

It is impossible to recall these antique myths without 
being satisfied that they are, for the most part, truly 
indigenous, truly of European frrou th. Tlie seed may 
have been brought, as comparative j)hi]oloL;ists assert, fiom 
Asia, but it ha<l luxuriantly j^erminatcfl and de%^elop€Ki 
under the sky of Europe. Of the le<^ends, many are far 
from aii8Worin<^ to their reputed Oriental source ; their 
barbarism and indelicacy represent the state of 
lxro^ra\ Europe. The outi a<;e of Kronos on his father 
<dea» . Mjcaw XJranos speaks of tlio sava^cism of the times ; 

* the story of I)i"'ny808 tells of man-stealing and 
|)iracy: the rapes of Kuropa and Helen, of the abduc- 
tion of women. i'lie dinner at which Itys was served 
up assures us that cannibalism was practised ; the 
threat of Lannudoii that he would sell Poseidon and 
Apollo for slaves shows how conipulsory labour might bo 
ohUiined. The pol vi^aniy of many heroes often appears in 
its worst form iuuIlt the practice of sister nuirrias^e, a 
crime indulged in from the King of Olympus downward. 
Upon the whole, then, we must admit that Greek my- 
thology indicates a barbarian social state, man-steal ingi 
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piracy, human sacrifice, polygamy, cannibalism, and crimes 
of revenge that are unmentionable. A personal inter- 
pretation, such as man in his infancy resorts to, its em- 
bodied in circumstances suitable to a ^vago tinio. Tt was 
not until a later period that allegorical jjhania.siius. such 
as Death, and Slecj», and Dreams were intiuduml, aiid 
still later when the win tie system was affected by Ly dian, 
rhrygiau, Assyrian, and Egyptian uk-as. 

Kot only thus from their intrinsic nature, but also from 
their recorded gradual development, are we warranted in 
imputing to the greater part of the m3'ths an ^ . 

. r. . . ^ rni^ A. Jf XI • Tbeii gradual 

indigenous origin. The theogony of Homer is impruveiuiDt 
extended by Hesiod in many essential points, ******* 
He prefixes the dynasty of XJranos, and differs 
in minor conceptions, as in the character of the Cyclops. 
The Orphic theogony is again another advance, having 
new fictions and new personages, as in the case of 
Zagreus, the homed child of Jupiter by his own daughter 
Persephone. - Indeed, there is hardly one of the great -and 
venerable gods of Olympus whose character does not 
change with his age, and, seen from this point of view, 
the origin of tlie Ionic philosophy becomes a necessary 
step in the advance. That philosophy, as we 
shall soon find, was due not only to the ex- ten^acftoil 
paiuiion of the Greek intellect and the necessary '^fj/^"**^. 
improvement of Greek morals ; an extraneous ^ ' ^' 
cause, the sudden opening of the Egyptian ports, 670 B.C., 
accelerated it. European religion b^me more mysterious 
and more solemn. European philosophy learned the 
error of its chronology, and the necessity of applying 
a more strict and correct etandaid of evidence for ancient 
events. 

Tt was an ominous circumstance that the Ionian Greeks, 
who first began to philosophize, commenced their labours 
by depersonifying the elements, and treating not of Zeus, 
Poseidon, and Hades, but of Air, Water, Fire. The 
destruction of theological conceptions led irresistibly to 
the destruction of religious practices. To divinities 
whose existence he denied, the philosopher censed to 
pray. Of what use were sacrificial offerings and entreaties 
dir^ted to phantasms of the imagination? but advantages 
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might accrue from the physical study of the impersonal 
elements. 

Greek religion contained within itself the principles of 
its own destruction. It is for the fiake of thoroughly 
appreciating this that I ha^ve been led into a detail of 

what some of my readers may be disposed to 
d^ntVili^tion of regard as idle and useless myths. Two cnroam** 
li^oiwUfiu 8**^^ inevitable occurrence insured the 

eventual overthrow of the whole system ; they 
were geographical discovery and the rise of philosophical 
criticism. Our attention is riveted by the fact that^ two 
thousand years later, the same thing again occurred ojt,a 
greater scale* 

As to the geographical discovery, how was it possible 
by g'waphi- that all the marvels of the Mediterranean and 
oadiaoovery. Black Seas, the sorcerers, enchanters, giants, 
and monsters of the deep, should survive when those «eaa 
were daily crossed in all directions ? How was it possible 
that the notion of a flat earth, bounded by the horizon 
and bordered by the circumfluous ocean, could maintain 
itself when colonies were being founded in Gaul, and 
the Phoenicians wore bringiuj^ tin from beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules ? Moreover, it so happened that many 
of the most astounding prodigies were aflfirmed to be in 
the track whioh circumstances had now made tlie chief 
pathway of commerce. Kot only was there a certainty of 
the destruction of mythical geography as thus presented 
on the plane oi the earth looking upward to day ; there 
was also an imminent risk, as many pious persons foresaw 
tind dreaded, that what liad been asserted as respects the 
interior, or the other face looking downward into night, 
would be involved in the ruin too. Well, therefore, miicht 
they make the struggle they did for the support of the 
ancient doclrine, taking the only course possible to them, 
of convertin<:^ what liad been affirmed to be actual events 
into allegories, under which, they said, the wisdom of 
ancient times had concealed many sacred and mysterious 
things. But it is a])parent that a system forced to this 
necessitv is fast hastening to its end. 

Kor was it maritime discovery only that thus removed 
{abulou:^ prodigies and gave ritio to now ideas. In due 
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course of time the Macedonian expedition opened a new 
world to tlie Greeks and presented them with real wonders, 
climates in marvellous diversity, vast deserts, pi,.,ftions 
mountains covered with eternal snow, salt seas maiveis re- 
far from the ocean, colossal animals, and men ot" gmlS^J^a- 
cvery shade of colour and every form oi religion. 
The niimeruuii Greek colonies founded all over Asia gave 
rise to an incessant locomotion, and caused these natural 
objects to make a profound and permanent impression on 
the Hellenic mind. If through the Bactrian empire 
European ideas were transmitted to the far East, through 
tiiat and other similar channeU Asiatic ideas found their 
way to Europe. 

At the dawn of tmstworthy history, the Phoeniciaiis were 
masters of the Mediterranean Sea. Europe was 
altogether b rbarous. On the very verge of JJ^mIS 
Asiatic civilization the I'hracians scalped their oum- 
enemies and tattooed themselves ; at the other 
end of the continent the Britons daubed their bodies with 
ochre and woad. Contemporaneous Egyptian sculptures 
show the Europeans dressed in skins like savages. It 
was the instinct of the Fba^nicians everywhere to establish 
themselves on islands and coasts, and thus, for a long time, 
they maintained a maritime supremacy- By degrees a 
ppirit of adventur** was engendered among the Greeks. 
In 1250 B.G. they sailed round the Euxine, giving rise to 
the myth of the Argonautic voyage, and creating a 
profitable traffic in gold, dried fish, and com. They had 
also become infamous for their freebooting practices. 
From every coast they 8tole men, women, and children, 
thereby maintaining a considerHble slave-trade, the relio 
of which endures to our time in the trafHo for Circassian 
women. Minos, King of Crete, tried to Buppre^s these 
piracies. His attempts to obtain the dominion of the 
Mediterranean were imitated in succession by the iiydians, 
Thracians, Rhodians, the latter being the invcntors'^of the 
first maritime code, subsequently incorporated into Roman 
law. The manner in which these and the inhabilants of 
other towns and islands supplanted one anotlu r shows on 
what trifling circumstances the dominion of the eastern 
basiu depended. Meantime I'yrian seamen stealthily 
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sailed beyond tho Pillars of Hercnles, visiting the Canaries 
and Azores, and bringing tin from tiie^ British Islands. 
They used every preoantKon to keep their secret to them- 
selves. The ftdyentnioQs Greekti followed those mysterioos 
navigators step by step ; but in the time of Homer they 
were so restricted to the eastern hasin that Italy may be 
said to have been to them an unknown land. The 
Phocseans first explored the western basin; one of their 
oitlonies bnilt Marseilles. At length Oolens of Samoa 
pa-ssed through tho frowning gateway of Hercules into 
the circumfluous t>ea, the Atlantic Ocean. No little 
interest attachen to the first colonial cities ; they dotted 
the shores from Sinope to Saguntum, and were at once 
trading depdts and foci of wealth. In the earliest timet 
the merchant was his own captain, and sold his commo- 
dities by auction at the place to which he came. Tho 
primitive and profitable commerce of the Mediterranean 
was peculiar — ^it was for slaves, mineral products, and 
articles of manufacture; for, running coincident with 
parallels of latitude, its agricultural products were not 
very varied, and the wants of its populations the same. 
But tin was brought from the Cassiterides, amber from 
the Baltic, and dyed goods and worked metals from Syria. 
Wheiever these trades «*entred, the germs of taste and 
intelligence were developed ; thus the Etruscans, in whose 
hand^ was the amber trade across Germany, have left many * 
relics of their love of art. Though a mysterious, they 
were hardly a gloomj^ race, as a great ino^l'Tn autlior has 
supposed, if wo may judge from their beaiititul remains. 

Added to the e fleet of freographical discovery was the 
EfTi-ct of (icvelopment of philosophical criticism. It is 
phiioeopbicai observt ^i tliat soon afier the first Olympiad tho 
tiritUisiH. Greek intellect very rapidly expanded. When- 
ever man reaches a certain point in his mental progress, 
he will not bo satisfied with less than an application of 
existing rules t(» ancient events. Experience has tanght 
him thsit the course of the woi Id to-day is tho same a« it 
was yesterday ; he unhesitatingly believes that this will 
also hold good for to-niorrow. He will not hear to 
(contemplate any break in tlic mechanism of liistory; ho 
will not be satisfied with a mare uniuquiring faith, but 
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innists upon havinf!; the same vouchor for an ohl fact tlmt 
he rc<juires fur one that is new. Before the lace of History 
Mytholo<i;y cannot stand. 

The operation of this ])rinciple is seen in all directions 
thronghoiit Greek liferaturc after the date that has been 
mentioned, and this the more 8trikinj]^ly as tlio ^. . ^ 
time it» Infer. 'l lio national intellect became "uuTury men 
more and more ashamed of the fables it had ^™JJ|^jjJ|t|| 
helievL'd in its infancy. Of the legends, home are 
lilU'gorized. some are modifiwl, some are repudiated. Tlie 
great tragedians accept the myths in tlio {iggregate. but 
decline them in particidars some of tlie poets transfonn 
or allegorize them ; some use them ornauie!itanv% as ^jace- 
ful decorations. It is evident that between the educated 
and the vulgar classes a divergence is taking place, 
that the best men of the times see the necessity of 
either totally abandoning these cherished fictions to the 
lower orders, or of gradually replacing them with some- 
thing more suitable. SucH a frittering away of sacred 
things was, however, very far from meeting with public 
approbation in Athens itself, although so many people in 
that city had reached that state of mental development in 
which it was impossible for them to continue to accept the 
national faith. They tried to force themselves to believe 
that there must be something true in that which had been 
believed by so many great and pious men of old, which 
had approved itself by lasting so many centuries, and of 
which it was by the common people asserted that absolute 
demonstration could be given, l^ut it was in vain ; 
intellect had outgrown faith. They had como into that 
condition to which all men are liable— aware of the fallacy 
of their opinions, yet angry that another should remind 
them thereof. When the social state no longer permitted 
them to take the life of a philosophical oilender, they 
found means to put upon him such an invisible pressure 
as to present him the choice of orthodoxy or bcgj;ary. 
Thus they disapproved oi Euripides |>ermjtting his diarao- 
ters to indulge m any sceptical reflec ions, and discounte- 
nanced the iuipiety so obvious in the ' l*rouietheu> Bound ' 
of /1'^schylus. Jt was by appealing to this ^entiment that 
Aristophanes added no little to the excitement igaiust 
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Socrates. They who are doubting themselves are often 
loudest in public denunciations of a similar state in 
others. 

If thus the poets, submitting to common sense, had so 
rapidly fallen away from the national belief, the philoso- 
phers pursued the same course. It soon became the universal 
Seoe>«ionoi the Impression that there was an intrinsic opposition 
piaiowipiien. between philosophy and religion, and herein 
public opinion was not mistaken ; the fact that polytheism 
furnished a religious explanation for every natural event 
made it essentitdly antagonistic to Boience. It was the 
uncontrollable advance of knowledge that overthrew Greek 
religion* Socrates himself never hesitated to denounce 
physics for that tendency; and the Athenians extended 
his principles to his own pursuits, their strong common 
t^ensQ telling them that the philosophical cultivation of 
ethics must be equally bad. He was not loyal to science, 
but sought to STipport his own views by exciting a theo- 
logical odiuni against his competitors a crime that 
educated men ought never to forgive. In the tragedy that 
ensued the Athenians only {)aid him in his own coin. The 
immoralities imputed to the gods were doubtlesR strongU'' 
calculated to draw the attention of reflecting men, but the 
essential nature of the pursuit in which the Ionian and 
Italian sclujols were engaged bore directly on the doctrine 
of a [irovideutial government of the world. It not only 
turned into a fiction the time-honoured dogma of the 
omnipresence of the ()lymi)ian divinities —it even struck 
at their very existence, by leaviiig them nothing to do. 
For those personifications it introduced impersonal nature 
or the elements. Instead of uniting scientific interpreta- 
tions to ancient traditions, it modified and moulded the 
old traditions to suit the apparent requirements of science. 
We shall subsequently see what was the necessary issue of 
this — the Divinity became excluded from the world he had 
made, the supernatural merged in natural agency; Zeus 
was superseded by the air, Poseidon by the water ; and 
while some of the philosophers received in silence the 
popular legends, as was the case with Socrates, or, like 
]?lato, regarded it as a patriotic duty to accept the public 
fiftith, others, like Xenophanes, denounced the whole as 
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an ancient blunder, converted by time into a national 

imposture. 

As I jshall have occasion to speak of Gictk I'liilosopliy in 
a detailed manner, it is unnecessary to enter intu other 
particulaiB here. For the present purpose it is AntagoniMnof 
enougli to understand that it was radically MiHicewmi 
opposed to the national faith in all countries 
and at aU timeB, from its origin with Thales down to 
the latest critic of the Alexandrian school. 

As it was with philosophers, so it was with historians ; 
the rise of true history brought the same result sccenion or 
as the rise of true philo6o[)li y. In this instance 
there was added a special circum;<tanoe which gave 
to the movement no little force. Whatever might be 
the feigned facts of the Grecian foretime, they were 
altogether outdone in antiquity and wonder by the actual 
history of Egypt. What was a pious man like Herodotus 
to thmk when he found tliat, at the very period he had 
supposed a superhuman state of things in his native 
country, the ordinary passage of affairs was taking place 
on the banks of the Nile? And so indeed it had been for 
untold ages. To every one engaged in recording recent 
events, it must have been obvious that a chronology 
applied where the actors are superhuman is altogether 
without basis, and that it is a delusion to transfer the 
motives and thoughts of men to those who are not men. 
Under such circumstances there is a strong inducement to 
decline traditions altogether; for no philosophical mind 
will ever be satisfied with dilferent tests for the present 
and the past, but will insist that action and their sequences 
were the same in the foretime as now. 

Thus for many ap:os stood affairs. Oiie after another, 
historians, philosophers, critics, poets, had given np the 
national faith, and lived nnde! a f ressure perpetually laid 
upon them by the public, adopting p^enerally, as their 
most convenient oomse, an outward complianeo with the 
reli£i;iou8 requirements of the state. Herodutus . 
cannot reconcile the inconsistencit s of the Trojan belief w the 
"War with his knowledge of human actions; 
Thucydides dois not dare to express his disbelief of it; 
Eratosthene-t see^s contradictiuns between the voyage of 
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Odysseus and the truths of geography; Anaxagoras is 
condeiuiicd to death for impiety, and only through the 
exertions of the chief of the state is his sentence mensifully 
commuted to banishment. I'lato, seeing things from a very 
general point of view, thinks it expedient, upon the whole, 
to prohibit the cultivation of the higher branches of physios. 
Euripides tries to ftee himself from the imputation of 
heresy as best he may. il^^schylus is condemned to be 
stoned to death for blasphemy, and is only saved by his 
brother Aminias raising his mutilated arm — he had lost his 
band in the battle of Salamis. Socrates stands lus trial, and 
has to drink hemlock. Even great statesmen like l^ericles 
had become entangled in the obnoxious opinions. No one 
has anything to say in explanation of the marvellous dis- 
appearance of demigods and heroes, why miracles are 
ended, or why human actions alone arc now to be seen in 
the world. An ignorant public demands the instant punish- 
ment of every suspected man. In their estimation, to 
distru t the traditions of the past is to be guilty of treason 
to the present. 

But all this confusion and dissent did not arise without 
Attempts at a an attempt among well-meaning men at a refor- 
reforniation. laatiou. Some, and they were, perhaps, the 
most advanced intellectually, wished that the priests should 
abstain from working any more miracles; that reliea 
should be as little used as was consistent with the 
psychical deinands of the vulgar, and should be gradually 
abandoned ; that philoso])hy should no longer Iw outragovl 
with the blas{)heuious anthro]K)inorphisms of the 01yni]>ian 
deities. Some, less advanced, were disposed to reconcile 
all difficulties by regarding the myths as allegorical ; some 
wished to transform thcni so as to bring them into harmony 
with the existing social state ; some would give them 
altogether new inter |)retation8. Witli one, though the 
fact of a Trojan War is not to be denied, it was only the 
eidolon of Helen whom Paris carried away; with auother 
expressions, perha]>s once intended to represent actual 
events, are dwindled into mere forms of speech. Tn- 
willing to reject the attril)ut<^s of the Olympiuu divinities, 
their human passions and actions, anotlier asserts that 
they must ouco have all existed as men. Wliilo one 
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denonnces the impudent atheists who find fault with the 
myths of the Iliad, ignorant of its allegorical meaning, 
another resolves all its heroes into the elements ; and still 
another, hoping to reconcile to the improved moral sense 
of the times the indecencies and wickodnesBOs of the gods, 
imputes them all to demons; an idea which found much 
favour at first, but became singularly fatal to polytheism 
in the end. 

In apparent inconBistency with this declining state of 
belief in the higher classes, the multitude, without 
concern, indulged in the most surprising super- i„y,.tCTate«i. 
etitions. With them it was an age of relics, of i>erstiiion of 
wet'piiig statues, and winking pictures. The ^'^®^"'8ar. 
tools with which the Trojan horse was made might still 
be seen at Metapontum, the sce])trc of Pelops was still 
preserved at ChaToncia, the spear of AchiHes at Phaselis, 
the sword of Mernnon at Nieomedia; the Tegeates coiikl 
still show the hide of the Calydonian hoar, very many 
cities boasted their possession of tht^ true paHadiuui frum 
Troy. There were statues of Atlicue that could brandish 
spears, paiiiliM![!;s that could blunli, iuiages that could 
sweat, and niiinberless shrines and sanctuaries at which 
miracle-cures were performed. Into the hole through 
which the deluge of Deucalion receded the Athenians still 
poured a customary sacrifice of honey and ni(;al. He 
would have been an adventurous man wIkj ribkud any 
observation as to its ina(ie(iiiate sizo. And though the 
sky had been proved to be only space and stars, and not 
the firm floor of Olympus, he who had occasion to refer to 
the llight of the gods from mountfiin tops into Thcirj«»k>«* 
heaven would find it to his advantage to make intoiennct oc 
no astronomical remark. No adverse allusions 
to the poems of Homer, Arctinus, or Lesches were 
tolerated ; he who perpetrated the blasphemy of deper- 
souifying the sun went in peril of death, it was not 
permitted that natural phenomena should be substituted 
f<»r Zens and Poseidon ; whoever was suspected of believing 
that Helios and Selene were not gods, would do weU 
to purge himself to public satisfaction. The people vindi- 
cated their superstition in spite of all geogi-apnical and 
physical difficulties, and, far from concerning themselves 
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with the oontradiotions which had exerted such an 
influence on the thinking classes, practically asserted th^ 
needlessness of any historical evidence. 

It is altogether erroneous to suppose that polytheinm 
mantained its ground as a living force until the 
the^dechne pciiod of Coustantine and Julian, Its downfall 
t>"f commenced at the time of the openincr of the 

iiigyptian ports. JNearly a thousand years were 
required for its conBummation. The change flrst occun ed 
among the higher classes, and made its way slowly 
through the middle ranks of societv. For many centuries 
the two agencies— geographical discovery, arising fiom 
increasing commerce and the Macedonian expedition, 
and philosophical criticism— silently continued their in- 
cessant work, and yet it does not appear that they could 
ever produoe a chani^e in the lowest and most numerous 
division of the social grade. In process of time, a third 
influence was added to the prccediui^ two, enabling them 
to address themselves even to the humblest rank of life; 
Thestcoii.iary ^^^^ influence was the rise of the Eoman power, 
causes of its It produced a wonderful activity all over tho 
downbiL Mediterranean Sea and throughout the adjoining 
countries. It insured perpetual movements in all direc- 
tions. Where there had been only a single traveller there 
were now a thousand legionaries, merchants, governiueiit 
officials, with their long retinues of dependents and slaves. 
"W^here formerly it was only the historian or philosopher 
in his retireiiiunt who compared or contrasted the laws 
and creeds, habits and customs of difterent nations 
incorrectly reported, now the same things were vividly 
brouglit under the personal observation of multitudes. 
The crowd of gods and goddesses congregated in Kome 
served only to bring one another into disrepute and 
ridicule. 

Long, therefore, previous to the triumph of Christianity, 
paganism must be considered as having been iiTetrieTahly 
ruined. Doubtless it was the dreadful social prospect 
The rtiarm of ^^OTO them — the apparent impossibility of pre- 
goodiiiMiT»- venting the whole world from falling into a 
ugtous men. ^^jjy godlcss State, that not only reconciled so 
many groat men to give their 6U]>port to the ancient system. 
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but even to look without disapprobation on that physical 
violence to which the uneducated multitude, incapable of 
judging, were so often willing to resort. The}'^ never 
anticipated that any new system could be introduced 
which should take the place of the old, worn-out one ; 
they liad no idea that relief in this respect was so close at 
hand ; unless, perhaps, it might have been Plato, pi^t^,.^ ^e- 
who, profoundly recognizing that, though it is a medy for the 
hard and tedious process to change radically the ***** 
ideas of common men, yet that it is easy to persuade them 
to accept new names if tliey are permitted to TOtain old 
things, proposed that a regenerated system should be 
introduced, with ideas and forms suited to the existing 
social state, prophetically asserting that the world would 
very soon become accustomed to it, and give to it an 
implicit adhesion. 

In this description of the ori^n and decline of Greek 
religion I have endeayoured to bring its essential features 
into strong relief. Its tall was not sudden, as many have 
supposed, neither was it accomplished by extraneous 
violence. There was a slow, and^ it must be emphatically 
added, a spontaneous decline. But, if the affairs of men 
pass in recurring oydes — if the course of events with one 
individual has a resemblance to the course of ^.^^^ 
events with another— if there be analogies in movt'iiu nthaA 
the progress of nations, and circumstanceR re- Jj^JJiSST* 
appear after due periods of time, the succesiiion ^-^^^ ''y &u 
of events thus displayed before us in the 
intellectual history of Greece may perhaps be recognised 
again in ^nder proportions on the theatre of all Europe. 
If there is for the human mind a predetermined order 
of development, may we not reasonably expect that the 
phenomena we have thus been noticing on a small scale in 
a single nation will reappear on tlie great scale in a 
continent ; that the philosophical study of this history of 
the past will not only serve as nv interpretation of many 
eircTimstances in the hi^<M^\' of li^ni'ope in the Dark and 
Middle Ages, but will also be a <:;Tiide to us in pointing;; 
out future events as respects all mankind ? For, tliou^li 
it is true that the Greek intellectual movement was 
anticipated, as respects its completion, by being enveloped 
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and 8wallow(Hl up in the slower but more gigantic move- 
meiify of the southern Kuropeiin mind, just as a littlo 
expanding circle upon the sea may be obliterated and 
borne away by more imposing and impetuous waves, so 
even the movement of a continent may be lost in th(5 
movement of a world. It was criticism and physical 
discovery, and intellectual activity, arising from political 
concentration, that so profoundly affected the modci^ of 
Grecian thought, and criticism and discovery have witbin 
the last four hundred years done the same in all Europe. 
To one who forms his expectations of the future from the 
history of the past- -who recalls the effect produced by tho 
establishment of tho Eomau empire, in permitting free 
personal intercommunication among all the MediteiTanean 
nations, and thereby not only destroying tlie ancient 
forms of thought which for centuries had resisted all 
other means of attack, but also replacing them by a h<»no- 
geneous idea — it must he apparent that the wonderfully 
increased facilities for locomotion, the inventions of our 
own age, are the ominous precursors of a vast philosophical 
revolution. 

Between that period during which a nation has been 
governed by its imagination and that in which it submits 
to reason, there is a melancholy interval. The constitu- 

Th- organlza- ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ *^*» * after 

t'onofbypo- he has discovcred the incorrectnch-s of the ideaa 
prevailing around him, he shrinks from openly 
emancipating himself from their dominion, and, con* 
strained by the force of circumstances, he becomes a 
hypocrite, publicly applauding what his private judg- 
ment condemns. Where a nation is making this passage, 
so universal do those practices become that it may be 
truly said hypocrisy is oiganized. It is posdble that 
whole communities might be found living in this de- 
plorable state. Such, I conceive, must have been the case 
in many parts of the Koman empire just before the intro- 
duction of Christianity. Even after ideas have given 
way iu public opinion, their jiolitical power may outlivcj 
their intellectual vigour, and produce the disgraceful etlect 
we here consider. 
It is not to be couooalcd, however, that, to some extent. 
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this evil is inddent to the poeition of things. Indoed, it 
would be unfortunate if national hypocriHy could not find 
a better excuse for itself than in that of the indiyidnal. In 
civilized life, society is ever under the imperious necessity 
of moving onward in legal forms, nor can such forms be 
avoided without the most serious disasters ensuing. To 
absolye communities U>o abruptly from the restraints of 
an<aent ideas is not to give them liberty, but to throw 
them into political vagabondism, and hence it is that 
great statesmen will antliori-e and oven compel ob- 
servances the essential signiticauce of whicli has (lis 
appeared, and the intellectual basis of which has >m f-u 
nn«lerniiiied. Truth reaches her full action by degrees, 
and ML)t at once; she first operates upon the reason, the 
influence being purely intellectual and individual ; she 
then extends her 8]>here, exerting a moral control, par- 
ticularly through public opinion; at last she gathers for 
herselt physical and political force. It is in the time 
consuuied in this gradual passage that organi/cil hypocrisy 
prevails. To bring nations to surrender themselveti tu 
uuw ideas is nut the afiair of a daj'. 
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CHAPTER HL 

DIGRESSION ON HINDU TKEOUOQY AND BSGYFTIAH 

CIVILISKATION. 

Comparathe Theology of India; it$ Fka$e <if Borcery ; iit AnihropO' 

centric Fhase. 

Vbdaism the Contemplation of Matter^ or AdoraUon of Nature^ set 
forth in the Vodas and ImtituUs of lifenu, — 7!%e Univerfte i* God. — 
Transmutaiion of the Worhi.— Do trine of Emanat'on. — Trammigra- 
tion. — Ahsorption* — Fenitential Serpice9. — Uappinew in Abtolyio 
Quietude, 

Buddhism <A« ContemjUnHon of ForeB.^The unprcme impnwnal Poioer* 

— Nature of the }Vorltl of Man. — Tfte I'assoQe ^ wery thing to 
Nonentity. — Developing vf of Buddhism into a rn$T monaUlo Byitem 
marked by interne SeljislinesH. — Its practical Godksxnegs. 

Egypt a mysterious Country to the old Rurojyeam. ~ Its History, great 
puUic Works, and fore'pn Relations. — Antiffuity of it$ (HviUiiUionand 
Art. — Its Philosophy, hit-roglyfihic Literature, and peculiar Agriculture. 

Iliac nf Civilization in rainless Co" ntr if s.— Geography, Geology, and 
Topography of Egypt. — Th& Inundations of tlte NUe lead to 
Atironomiy, 

ComparaUm Tkoolcj^j nf Kgtjpt. -Antmal Worship, Stir Worsh'p. — 
Impersonation of iHvine AttrihntK — Pautheinm. — The Trin ties of 
Egypt. — Tnrnrnntion. — liedempt on, — Future JudgmetU. — Trud of 
the Utad.— kituaU and Ceremonies, 

At this stage of our examination of European intellectual 
development, it will be proper to consider briefly two 
foreign influences — ^Indian and Egyptian— which affected 
it. 

From the relations existing between the Hindu and 
European families, as descril id in the preceding chapter, 
0^ Hindu a Comparison of their intellectual progress 

philosophy, presents no little iiitorcHt. The movement of 
the elder t»ranch indicates the path t1ir(inf]^h which the 
younger is travelling, and the goal to which it tends. In 
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the advanced condition under wliich we live we notioe 
Oriental ideas perpetually emerging in a fragmentary way 

from the obscurities of modem metaphysics — they are the 
indications of an intellectual phase through which the 
Indo-European mind mnnt pass. And when we consider 
the ready manner in whii li those ideas have been adopted 
throughout China ami the r ntirc I' list, wo may, |>erimp8, 
extend our concluiiion Iruni tli«- indo-European family to 
tlu! entire human race. Fr in this we may also iiil""'! how 
nnphilobophical and vain is the expectatiou of those who 
would attempt to restore the aa;«'d populations of Asi i to 
our state. 'Iheir intellectual cumiiiion has ]>assed onward, 
never more to return. It remains fur them only to 
advance as far as thev may in their own line and to die, 
leaving their place to uthers uf a ditrurciit constitution an<l 
of a renovated blood. In life there is no going back ; liie 
morose old man can never resume the genial confidence of 
maturity ; the youth can never return to the idle and use- 
leas oooupttions, the Mvolous amuaements of boyhood; 
even the hoy is parted by a long step from the innooent 



The earlier stages of the comparative theology of India 
are now inacoessible. At a time so remote as to be 
altogether prehistoric the phase of sorceiy had 
been passed through. In the most ancient soreen%^ 



so much of the physical as of the moral kind. Man had 
come to the conclusion that his chief concern is with himself* 
" Thou wast alone at the time of thy birth, thou wilt be 
alone in the moment of death ; alone thou must answer at 

the bar of the inexorable Judge.'* 

From this point th- re are two well-marked steps of 
advance. The lirst reaches the consideration comparative 
of material nature ; the second, which is very theology ad- 
^randly and severely philosophical, f untem[)lates lin-^on"-^'* 
the universe under the conceptions of space and ^I'^^t- r, i -jrc. 
furce alone. The to! mer is exemplified in the Yedas and 
Institutes of Menu, the latter in buddhism. In neither of 
these stages do the ideas lie idle as mere abstractions ; they 
introduce a moral plan, and display a constructive power 
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not equalled eTcn by the Italian papal system. They take 
charge not only of the individuaL but regulato 

Vodaisni con- .*i at. • 

tempiatefl socioty, and show their influence m accomplish- 
Sliim fo'?w political organizations, commanding our 

attention from their prodigious extent, nud 

venerable for their antiquity. 

I shnll, therefore, briefly refer, first, to the older, Ve- 
daisni, Hud then to its successor. Buddhism. 

Among a pi ople possessing many varieties of climate, 
and familiar with some of the grandest aspects of Nature 
— mountains the Iiighest upon earth, noble riTeiB,a vegeta- 
tion incomparably luxuriant, periodic il rains, tempestuous 

monsoons, it is not 8ur]ii isin«j; that there should have been 
vedaismis admiration for the material, and a tendency 
the a.ionitiun to the worship of Naturo. 'J'hcsc s]>ectacles leave 
of Nature. indelible impression on the thoughts of man, 

and, the more cultivated the mind« the more profoundiy 
are they appieciatcfl. 

Tlio V'edas, Avliidi are the Hindu Scriptures, and of 
which there are lour, the T^ig, Yagust, iSaman and Athar— 
Thp ViHks ^^^^ assertrd to have been revealed by 
andUitir Brahma. 1 lie luurth is, however, rejected b^^ 
dmtriiiM. some authorities and besirs internal evidence of 
a later coiu])u.sition, at a time when hierarchieal power 
had become greatly consolidated. These works are written 
in an obsolete Sanscrit, the parent of the more re<ent 
idiom. They constitute the basis of an extensive literature, 
Upavedas, Angas, tl'C , of connected woiks and cum men - 
taries. For th(i mo t \ni\t they consist of hymns suitable 
for pu])lie and private occasions, prayers, precef>ts, legends, 
and do^^mas. The liig, whieli is the oldest, is eom])osed 
chiefly of hymns, the other three of litu'gical formulas. 
They are of different periods and of various autbir.ship. 
internal evidence seeming to indicate that if the later 
were composed by priests, the earlier were the production 
. of military chieuams. They answer to a state of society 
advanced from the nomad to the municipal condition. 
They are based upon an acknowledgment of a universal 
TheVedAdiio- Spirit pervading all things. Of this God they 
Mneofuod, therefore nuoessarily acknowledge the unity : 
'^Thiore is in troth but one Deity, the Supreme Spirit^ the 
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Lord of the universe, whose work is the univorse." The 
God above all gods, who created ihe earth, ^e «mionbe 
heavens, the waters." The world, thus con- 
si^ered as an emanation of God, is therefore a part of him ; 
it is kept in a visible state by his energy, and would 
instantly disappear if that energy were for a moment 
withdrawn. Even as it is, it is- undergoing imoeasing 
transformations, every thing bein^ in a traniatorv condi- 
tion. The moment a given phase is reached, it is departed 
from, or ceases. In these perpetual movements the pre.-ent 
can scare* ly bo said to have any existence, for as the l*at»t 
is ending the Fucure h;is begini. 

In such a never-ceasing career all material tliiTitrn are 
urged, their forms continually changing, and returning 
as it were, through revolving cycles to similar states. 
For this reason it is that we may regard our earth, and 
the various celestial bodies, as having had a u., transfur- 
moment of birth, as having a time (»f continuance, , 
in which they are passing onward to an inevitaltle destruc- 
tion, and that after the la])se of countless ages similar 
progresses will be made, and similar series of events will 
occur again and again. 

But in this doctrine nf universal transformation there is 
something more than apj)ear8 at first. The tlieolugy of 
India is underlaid with Tantheism. '*God is One because 
he is All." The Vedas, in speaking of tlie rela- itigyM,^^^!. 
tion of nature to God, make use of the expression iembUnceor 
that he is the M iterial as well as the Onuse of ^ 
the universe, **the Clay hh well as the Potter.'* They 
convoy the idea that while there is a pervading spirit 
existing everywhere of the Kanie nature as the soul of 
man, though differing from it infinitely in degree, visible 
nature is essentially and inseparably connected therewith ; 
that as in man thebody is perpetually undergoing changes, 
perpetually deca> ing and being renewed, or, hs in the case 
of tbe whole human species, nations come into existence 
and pass away, yet still there continues to exist what may 
be termed the universal human mind, so for ever associated 
and for ever connected are the material and the spiritual. 
And under this aspect we must contemplate the Supreme 
Being, not mensly as a presiding intellect, but as illustrated 
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hj the parallel case of man, whoBe mental principle shows 
no tokens except through its connexion with the body ; 
BO matter, or nature, or the visible universe, is to be looked 
upon as the corporeal manifesUition of God. 

Secular changes taking place invisible objects, especially 
those of an astronomical kind, thus stand as the gigantic 
Tue iK^ture of countcrpartB both aa to space and time of the 
muhdliic microscopic changes which we recognize as 
occurring in the body of man. However, in 
adopting these views of the relations of material nature 
and spirit, we must continually bear in mind that matter 
" has no essence independent of mental perception ; that 
existence and perceptibility are convertible terms; that 
external appearances and sensations are illusory, and 
would vanish into nothing if the divine energy which 
alone snstains them were suspended but for a moment." 

As to the relation between the JSupreme Being and man, 
ortheMmior the soul is a portion or particle of that all- 
'man. pervading principle, the Universal Intellect or 

Soul of the World, detached for a while from its prniiitive 
Bourre, and placed in connexion with the bodily trame, 
but destined by an inevitable necessity sooner or later to 
be restored and rejoined— as inevitably as rivers run 
back to be lost in the ocean from which they arose. 
" That Spirit," says \ aruna to his son, ''from which all 
created beings proceed, in which, liaving proceeded, they 

final lb- toward which they tend, and in which they 

twruiion in are at last al)S(nbed, that Spirit study to kiiow : 

• it is the Great ( )ne." Since a multitude of moi-al 

considerations assure us of the existence of evil in the world, 
and HincQ it is not possible for so holy a thing as the sjnrit 
of man to be exposed thereto without undergoing contami- 
nation, it conies to pass that an uuiitness may be contracted 
for its rejoining the infinitely pure essence from which it 
was derived, and hence arises tlie necessity of its nnder- 
of purifying goin^ a coursc of purification. And as the life of 
penances, |g often too short to afford the needful oppor- 

tunity, and, indeed, its events, in many instances, tend 
rather to increase than to diminish the stain, the season 
of purification is prolonged by perpetuating a connexion 
of the sinful spirit with other forms, and penuitting its 
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transmigration to othor bodies, in which, hj the penanoe 
it undergoes, and the trials to which it is ex- ^ 
posed, its iniquity may be washed away, and migratioD of 
satisfactory' preparation be ma<l«' for its absorp- 
tion ill the ocean of iniinite purity. < 'onsirlerin^ thus the 
relation in which all aniiiiatcd iiatun- stands to us, K^ing 
a mechanism for pnritic-atioii, this doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of the soul leads necchiianly to other doctrines of 
a moral kind, more i)articularly to a profound respect for 
life under every form, human, animal, or insect. 

The foruiK of animal life, therefore, furni.sh a grand 
penitential mechanism for man, buch, on these ~- ,, . 
priTYciples, IS their teleological explanation. In of wunui 
European philosophy there is no equivalent or ^ 
counterpart of this view. With us animal life is purpose- 
less. Hereafter we shall find that in Egypt, though the 
doctrine of transmigration must of course have tended to 
gimilar suggestions, it became disturbed in its practical 
application lay the base fetich notions of the indigenous 
Amcan population. Hence the doctrine was cherished by 
the learned for philosophical reasons, and by the multitude 
for the harmony of its results with their idolatries. 

From such theological dogmas a religious system ob- 
Tiously springs having for its object to hasten the puri- 
fication of the soul, that it may the more quickly enter on 
absolute happiness, Avhich is only to be found in absolute 
rest. The methods of shortening its wanderings and bring- 
ing it to repose are the exercises of a pious of proper 
life, penance, and prayer, and more espedally modes of 
a profound contemplation of the existence 
and attributes of the Supreme Being. In this profound 
contemplation many holy men have passed their lives. 

^>uch is a brief statement of Vedic theology, as exhibited 
in the connected doctrines of the Nature of God, ( 'niversal 
Animation, Transmutation ot the World, Lmanation of 
the Soul, Manifestation of \ isible Things, Transmigration, 
Absorption, the uses of Penitential Services, and (Con- 
templation for the attainment of Absolute Happiness in 
Absolute Rest. The Vedas also recognize a series of 
creatures superior to man, the gods of the elements and 
etartii they likewise personify the attributeis of the Deity* 
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The three Vedio divinities, Agni, India, and Surya, are 
not to be looked npon as existing independently, for all 
Minor vedic Spirits are comprehended in the I'niversal Soul, 
doctrineii. The later Hindu trinity, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva, is not recognized by them, 'i'hey do not authorize 
the worship of deified men, nor of images, nor of any 
Yisible forms. They admit the adoration of subordinate 
spirits, as those of the planets, or of the demigods who 
inhabit the air, the waters, the woods; these demigods 
are liable to death. They iueiilcato universal charity — 
charity even to an enemv : " The tree doth not withdraw 
its shade from the wood ( utter." Prayers are to be made 
thrice a day, morning, noon, evening ; fasting is ordained, 
and ablution before meals; the sacrificial offerings consist 
of flowers, fruits, money. Considered as a whole their 
religious tendency is selfish : it puts in prominence the 
baser motives, and seeks the gratification of the animal 
appetites, as food, pleasure, good fortune. They suggest 
no proselyting spirit, but rather adopt the principle that 
all religions must be equally acceptable to God, since, if it 
were otherwise, he would have instituted a single one, 
and, considering his omnipotence, none other could have 
possibly prevailed. They contain no authorization of the 
division of castes, which probably had arisen in the neces- 
sities of antecedent conquests, but which have iinposed a 
perpetual obbtaclc to any social progress, keeping each 
class of society in an inmiovable state, and concentrating 
knowledge and power in a hierarchy. Neither in them, 
nor, it is affirmed, in the whole Indian literature, is there 
a single passage indicating a love of liberty. The Asiatics 
cannot understand what value there is in it. They have 
balanced Freedom against Security; they have aeUbo- 
rately preferred the latter, and left the former for Europe 
to sigh for. Liberty is alone appreciated in a life of 
action; but the life of Asia is essentially passive, its 
desire is for tranquillity. Some have affinned that this 
imbecility is due to the fact that that continent has no true 
temperate zone, and that thus, for ages, the weak nations 
have been in contact with the strong, and therefore the 
hopeless aspirations for personal freedom have become ex« 
tiiust. But nations that are cut o«r from the sea, or that 
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liave aooepted the dogma that to travel upon it is unholy, 
can never comprehend liberty. From the general tenoi 
of the Vedas, it would appear that the condition of women 
was not 80 much restrained as it became in later times, 
and that monogamy was the ordinary state. From the 
great extent of these works, their various dates and 
authorship, it is not easy to deduce from them consistent 
principles, and their parts being without any connexion, 
complete copies are very scarce. They have undergone 
mutilation and restoration, so that great disourdances 
have arisen. 

In the Institutes of Menu, a code of civil and religious 

law, written about the ninth century before TheinHtitutw 
Christ, though, like the Vedas, betra3ring a •>fAi«ntt» 
gradual origin, the doctrine of the Divine unity becomes 
more distinctly mixed up with Pantheistic ideas. They 
present a description of creation, of the nature of God, and 
contain prescriLed rules for the duty of man in every 
station of life from the moment of birth to death. Their 
imperious regulations in all these minute details are a 
sufficient proof of the great development and paramount 
power to whioh the priesthood had now attained, but 
their morality is discreditable. 'I'hey indicate a high 
civilization and demoralization, deal with crimes and a 
policy such as are incident to an advanced social condition. 
'J'heir arbitrary and all-reaching spirit reminds one of the 
papal system ; their recommendations to sovereigns, their 
authorization of immoralities, recall the state of Italian 
society as reflected in the works of Machiavelli. They 
bold learning in the most signal esteem, but concede te 
the prejudices of the illiterate in a worsliip of the gods 
with burnt -offerings of clarified butter and libations 
of the juices of plants. As respects the constitution of 
man, they make a distinction l>etween the soul and the vital 
principle, asserting that it is the latter only which exj)iates 
sin by transmigration. They divide society into four 
castes —the priests, the military, the induslnal, tlie servile. 
The}' make a I h'ahmin the chief of all created things, and 
order that his life shall be divided into four parts, one to 
be spent in abstinence, one in marriage, one as an anchorite, 
and one in profound meditation ; he may then ' quit the 
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body as a bird leaves the branch of a tree." They vest 
the government of society in an absolute monarch, having 
seven coimcillorB, who direct the internal administration 
by a chain of officials, the revenue being derived from a 
gharo of agriciilttirdl products, taxes on commerce, imposfs 
OTi shc)))keL>])or8, and a service of one day in the month 
from labourers. 

In their essential principles the Institutes therefore 
follow the Vedas, though, as must ])e the case in every 
system intended for men in the various stages of intel- 
lectual progress from the least advanced to the highest, they 
show a leauing toward popular delusions. Both 
v^JJJ]^^ are pantheistic, for th regard the universe as 
instuotesare the manifestation of the Creator ; both accept 
pttntiieiMte. ^j^^ doctrine of Emanation, teaching that the 
universe lasts only for a definite period of time, and then, 
the Divine energy being withdrawn, absorption of every- 
thing, even of the created gods, takes place, and thns, in 
great cycles of prodigions duration, manj such sucoessive 
emanations and absorptions of universe oocnr. 

The changes that have taken place amon^ the orthodox 
in India sinoe the periled of the Institutes are in consequence 
Dimppear- ^^'^ diminution or disappearance of the highly 
*bT 8o hitai P^i^<^^P^^*5al classes, and the comparative pre- 
c\anua^mi dominance of the vulgar. They are stated by 
conHcqucnt ]yxr. Elphinstono as a tcradual oblivion of mono- 
aixhroi-ocen- theism, the neglect ot the worship of some gods 
tm Ideas. introduction of others, the worship of 

deified mortals. The doctrine of human deification is 
carried to such an extent that Indra and other mytho- 
logical gods are said to tremble lest they should be 
Kii]>planted by men. This introduction of polytheism and 
use of images has })robably been connected with the fact 
that there have been no temples to the Invisible God, and 
the uneducated mind feels the necessity of some recoir- 
nizable- I'orm. Tii this manner tlie Trinitarian conception 
of Brahma. \'ishnu, and 6iva, with i'ourteen other chief 
guds, has been introduced. Vishnu and Siva are never 
mentioned in the Institutes, but they now en^^ross the 
public devotions ; besides these there are angeJs, genii, 
ponates, and lares, like the Roman. Brahma has only one 
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temple in all India, and has never been miicli worshipped. 
Chrislma is the great favourite of the women. The doctrine 
of inoamation has also beoome proralent ; the inoarnationt 
of Vishnn are innumerable. The opinion has also been 
spread that &ith in a partionlar gcxl is better than con« 
templation, ceremonial, or good works. A new ritnal, 
instead of the Yedas, has come into use, these scriptures 
being the eighteen Furanas, composed between the eighth 
and sixteenth centuries. They contain theogonies, accounts 
of the creation, philosophical speculations, fragmentary 
history, and may be brought to support any sectarian 
view, haying never been intended as one general body, 
but they are received as incontrovertible authority, in 
former times great eHicacy was attached to saei ifico and 
religious austerities, but the objects once accomplished in 
that way are now compassed by mere faith. In the 
Baghavat Gita, the text-book of the modern school, the 
sole essential for salvation is dependence on some particular 
teacher, which snakes up for everything else. 'I'he efficacy 
which is thus ascribed to faitli, and the tacility with whirh 
sin may be expiated by penance, have led to j^reat mental 
debility and snjM'rstition. Force has lieen added to the 
doctrine of a material paradise of trees, flowers, banquets, 
hymns ; and to a hell, a dismal place of flames, thirst, 
torment, and horrid s])ectres. 

If such has been the gradual degradation of religion, 
through the suppression or disappearance of the most 
highly cultivated minds, the tendency of philosophy is not 
less strikingly marked, it is said that even in i'in.pi,,ioao. 
ancient times not fewer than six distinct philo- p****!"* 
sophical schools may be recognized : 1, the prior Mimansa ; 
2, the later Mimansa, or Vedanta, founded by Vyasa about 
1400 aa having a Vedanta literature of prodigious 
extent ; 3, the Logical school, bearing a close resemblance 
to that of Aristotle, even in its details; 4, the Atomic 
school of Canade ; 5, the Atheistical school of Capila ; 6, 
the Theistical school of Fatanjali. 

This great theological system, enforced by a tyrannical 
hierarchy, did not maintain itself without a The rise or 
conflict. Buddhism arose as its antagonist. Boddhimn. 
By an inevitable necessity, Yedaism must pass onward 
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to Buddhism. The prophetic forotsight of the great founder 
of this system was justified by its prodigious, its un- 
paralleled and enduring success — a success that rested on 
the assertion of the dogma of the absohito equality of all 
men, and this in a country that for ages had been 
oppressed by castes. If the "Buddhist admits the existence 
of God, it is not as a Creator, for matter is e(jually 
eternal ; and since it possesses a property of inherent 
organization, even if the universe should perish, this 
quality would quiekly restore it, and carry it on to new 
regenerations and new decays without any external agency. 
It also is endued with intelligence and oonsciouKness. The 
Buddhists agree with the brahmins in the doctrine of 
Quietism, in the care of animal life, in transmigration. 
They deny the Vedas and Puranas, have no castes, and, 
agreeably to their cardinal principle, draw their priests 
from all classes like the European monks. They live in 
monasteries, dress in yellow, go barefoot, their heads and 
beards being shaved ; they have constant services in their 
chapels, chanting, incense, and candles ; erect monuments 
and temples over the relics of holy men. They place an 
especial merit in celibacy; renounce all tlie pleasures of 
sense ; eat in one hall ; receive alms. To do these things 
is incident to a certain phase of human progress. 

l*uddhism arose about the tenth centtiry before Christ, 
its founder being Arddha Chiddi, a native of Capila, near 
Nepaul. Of his epoch there are, however, many state- 
ments. The Avars, Siamese, and Cingalese fix it B.C. HQO ; 
1 ifc of Ard- the Cashmerians, B.C. 1332 the Chinese, Mon- 
jha Chiddi. gols, and Jupanese, B.C. inoO. The iSanscrit 
words occurring in Buddhism attest its Hindu origin, 
^'^^!dha itself ]>eing the Sanscrit for intelligence. After 



imperfectly known in Europe, lie was horn in aflluenco 
and of a royal family, lu his twenty-innih year he re- 
tired from the worl I, tho pleasures of which he had tasted, 
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and of whicli he had become weary. The spectacle of a 
gangrened corpse first arrested his thonp:hts. Leaving 
hin numerous wiA^es, he became a reiigious mendicant. It 
is said that he walked about in a shroud, taken from tlio 
body of a fenialo slave. IVofoundly im|>res8cd with tlie 
vanity of all human affairs, he devoted himself to i)]iil(>- 
sophical meditation, by severe self-denial emancipating 
himself from all wordh' ]ioj)es and cares. When a man 
has brought himself to this pass he is able to accomplish 
great things. For the name by which his parents had 
called him he substituted that of Hotama. or " he who kills 
the senses/* and subsequently Cliakia Mmiui, or the Peni- 
tent of Chakia. Under the shade of a tree Gotama was 
born ; tinder the shade of a tret^ he overcame the love of 
the woi Id and the fear of death ; under the shade of a tree 
he preached his first sermon in the shroud; under the 
shade of a tree he died. In four months after he coni- 
menoed his ministrj he had five disoiples ; at the elose of 
the year they had ineieased to twelve hnndred. In the 
twenty-nine centarit- s that have passed since that time, 
they have ^ven rise to sects counting millions of souls, 
outnumbering the followers of all other religious teachers. 
The system still seems to retain much of its pristine vigour ; 
yet religions are perishable. There is no country, except 
India, which has the same religion now that it had at the 
birth of Christ. 

Gotama died at the advanced age of eighty years; his 
corpse was burnt eight days subsequently. But several 
years before this event his system must be considered as 
thoroughly established. It shows how little depends upon- 
the nature of a doctrine, and how much uj)on effective 
organization, that Buddhism, the jninciples of ^^j^ 
which are far above the reach of popular thought, tion of Biut 
should have been propagated with 60 much ra- 
pidity, for it made its Ct-nverts by preaching, and not, like 
Mohammedanism, by the sword. Shoi-tly after Gotama's 
death, a council of five hundred ecclesiastics assembled for 
the purpose of settling the religion. A century later a 
second council met to regulate the monastic instituti^^n ; 
and in b.c. 241, a third council, for the expulsion of fire- 
worshippers. Under the auspices of King Asoka, whose 
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character presents singular points of rescjnblance to that 
of the Koman emperor who summuiied the Council of 
Nicea, for he, too, was the murdmr of his own family, 
and has been handed down to posterity, because of the 
Buooess of the policy of his party, as a great, a Tirtuous, 
and a pious sovereign ^under his auspices missionaries 
were sent out in all directions, and monasteries richly 
endowed were everywhere established. The singular effi- 
cacy of monastic institutions was rediscovered in Europe 
many centuries subsequently. 

In proclaiming the equality of all m^ in this life, the 
Buddhists, as we have seen, came into direct collision with 
the orthodox creed of India, long carried out into practice 
in the institution of castes — a collision that was embittered 
by the abhorrence the Buddhists displayed for any dis* 
tinction between the clergy and laity. To be a Brahmin 
a man must be bom one, but a Buddhist priest might 
voluntarily come from any rank ~from the very dregs of 
society. In the former system marriage was absolutely 
essential to the ecclesiastical caste ; in the latter it was 
not, for the priestly ranks could be recruited without it. 
And hence there followed a most important advantage, 
that celibacy and chastity might be extolled as the 
greatest of all the virtues. The experience of 
^w^n^tii^ Europe, as well as of Asia, has shown how 
BudSitoter"^ powerful is the control obtained by the hier- 
archy in that way. In India there was, there- 
fore, no other conrse for the orthodox than to meet the 
danger with bloody persecutions, and in the end, the 
Buddhists, expelled fi'oni iheir native seats, wer^ scattered 
throuii;hout Eastern Asia. Persecution is the mother of 
proselytes. 

The fundamental principle of Buddhism is that there is 
Ru i ibismis ^ suprcmu povvcr, but no Supreme Being. From 
tout! this it might be iuferruil that they who adopt 

MwSror" such a creed cannot be pantheists, but must be 
Fon». atheists. It is a rejection of the idea of Rein^f, 
an acknowledgment of that of Force. If it admits the 
existence of God, it declines liiui as a Creator, It asserts 
an inipeliing power in tlie universe, a self-existent and 
phititio principle, but not a self -exii^ teat, an eternal a 
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personal God. Iv rejects inquiry into first causes as being 
"anphilosophical, and considers that phenomena it<joeg„ot 
alone can bo dealt with by our finite minds. recognizRa 
Not witliout an air of iiitellectnal majesty, it P*"*""^ *^**'» 
tolerates the A^uitic time consecrated idea of a trinity, 
pointing out one not of a corporeal, but of an imper.-ona] 
kind. Its trinity is the Past, the Present, the Future. 
For the sake of aiding our thoughts, it images the Past 
with his hands folded, sinoe he has attained to rest, bnt 
the others with their right hands extended in token of 
actiyity. Since he has no God, the Buddhist cannot 
expect absorption ; the pantheistic Brahmin looks forward 
to the return of his sonl to the Snpreme Being as a drop 
of rain returns to the sea. The Buddhist has no religion, 
but only a ceremonial. How can there be a religion where 
there is no God ? 

In all this it is plain that the impersonal and im- 
material predominates, and that Gotama is con- ^ . 
templating the existence of pure Force without deniiAigo.' 
any association of Substance. He necessarily 
denies the immediate interposition of any such agency as 
Providence, maintaining that the system of nature, 
once arising, must proceed irresistibly according to the 
la\vs which brought it into being, and that from this 
point of view the universe is merely a gigantic engine. 
To the Brahman priesthood such ideas were particularly 
obnoxious ; they were hostile to any philosophical system 
founded on the principle that the world is |„ti«ftri«ii 
governed by law, for they suspected that its ey. n.« lo re- 
tendency would be to leave them without any * 
mediatory functions, and therefore without any claims on 
the faithful. Equally docs Gotama deny the existence of 
chance, saying that that which wo c^U chance is nothing 
but the effect of an unknown, nnavodahle cause. As to 
the external world, wo cannot tell how far it is a phan- 
tasm, how far a reality, for our senses possess no j-^^jj^guj^ 
tiustworthy criterion of truth. They convey to actual txisi- 
the mind representations of what we consider to ^J^Me 
be external things, by which it is furnished 
with materials for its various operations ; but, uiilf^ss it 
acts in conjunction with tlio senses, the operation is lost. 
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M in tbat abeence which takes phioe in deep contempla- 
tion. It is owing to onr inability to determine what 
share these internal and external conditions take in pro- 
ducing a result that the ahsolate or actual state of nature 
is incomprehensible hj us. Nevertheless, conceding to 
our mental infirmity the idea of a real existence of visible 
nature, we may consider it as offering a succession of 
impermanent forms, and as exhibiting an orderly series 
of transmutations, innumerable universes in periods of 
inconceivable time emerging one after another, and crea- 
tions and extinctions of 83rstems of worlds taking place 
according to a primordial law. 

Such are his doctrines of a Snprcmo Force, and of the 
origin and pro^^ress of the visible worl(^. With like 
Of the nature ahilitv (lotama deals with his inquiry into the 
of man. naturo of man. With Oriental imagery he Lids 
us consider what hecomes of a grain of salt thrown into 
the soa ; but, lest we shoTild be deceived herein, he 
tellb us that there is no such thinjjj as individuality or 
personality — that the E^o is altogether a nonentity. In 
these profound considerations he brin<:58 to bear his con- 
ception of furee, in the li<;ht thereof asserting that all 
sentient beings are homogeneous. If we fail to follow liini 
in these exalted thoughts, bound down to material ideas 
by the infirmities of the human constitution, and inquire 
of him how the spirit of man, which obviously displays so 
much energy, can be conceived of as being without form, 
without a past, without a future, he demands of us what 
has become of the flame of a lamp when it is blown out, or 
to tell him in what obscure condition it lay before it was 
kindled. Was it a nonentity ? Has it been annihilated ? 
By the aid of such imagery he tries to depict the nature of 
existence, and to convey a vivid idea of the metamorphoses 
it undergoes. Outward things are to him phantasms ; the 
impressions they make on the mind are phantasms too. 
In this sense he receives the doctrine of transmigration, 
conceiving of it very much as we conceive of the accumiUa- 
tion of heat successively in different things. In one sense 
it may be the same heat which occupies such objects one 
after another, but in another, siuof^ hi>-\f is force and 
not matter, there can be no such individuality. Viewed, 
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however, in the less profonnd way. he is not unwilling to 
adopt the doctrine of the traiiBtnigration of the ^r^n^ 
Boul throagh variouB forms, admitting that there migntioaand 
may aocamulate upon it the eflect of all those ^^"^"^ 
influences, whether of merit or demerit, of good or of evil, 
to which it has heen exposed* The vital flame is handed 
down from one generation to another . it is communicated 
from one animated form to another He thinks it may 
carry with it in these movements the modifications whidi 
may have been impressed on it, and miuiro opportunity 
for shaking them off and regaining its original state. At 
this point the doctrine of G-otama is assuming the aspect 
of a moral system, and is beginning to suggest means of 
deliverance from the accumulated evil and consequint 
demerit to which the spirit has been expoHed. He will 
not, however, reco^'nize anv vicarious action. Each one 
must work out for himself his own salvation, reinembcriii*^ 
that death is not necessarily a deliverance from worldly 
ills, it may be only a passage to new miseries. But yet, 
as the light of the taper must come at last to an end, so 
there is at length, though it may be alter nianv ti-aiis- 
migrations, an en^l of life. That end he calls Kirwana, a 
word that has been for nearly three thousand years of 
solemn import to countless millions of men; — Kirwana, 
the end of successive existences, that state which has no 
relation to matter, or space, or time, to which ^ 
the departing flame of the extinguished taper pasRi^ to 
has gone. It is the supreme end, Nonentity. 
The attaining of this is the object to which we ought to 
aspire, and for that purpose we shoidd seek to destroy 
within ourselves all cleaving to existence, weaning our- 
selves from every earthly object, from every earthly 
pursuit. We should resort to monastic life, to penance, to 
self-denial, self-mortiHcation« and so gradually learn to 
sink into perfect quietude or apathy, in imitation of that 
state to which we must come at last, and to which, by 
such preparation, we may all the more rapidly approach. 
I he pantheistic Brahman expects absorption in GcJd ; the 
Buddhist, having no God, expects extinction. 

India has thus given to the world two distinct philo- 
sophical systems: Yedaism, which takes as its resting- 
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point the existence of matter, and Buddhism, of which 
PhiiosophiciJ ^^^^ restinij- point is forco. The plulo8<iphic4il 
fstinittieof ability displayed in the latter is very great; 
B-ddhinn. indeed it may be doubted whether Europe has 
produced it« metaphysical equivalent. And yet, if I have 
correctly presented ita principles, it will probably appear 
that its primary conception is not altogether coDsistcntlj 
carried oat in the development of the details. Great as 
was the intellectual ability of its author— so great as to 
extort our profoundest, though it may be reluctant admira- 
tion — there are nevertheless moments in which it appears 
that his movt iiu nt is l>ecominfr wavering and unsteady — 
that he is failing to handle his ponderous weapon with 
self-l>alanced power. This is particularly the case in that 
point at which he is pa6£in;>; from the consideration of 
pure force to the unavoidable C(jnsideration of visible 
nature, the actual existence of which he seems to be 
obliged to deny. But then I am not sure that I have 
cauglit with precision his oxaet train of thought, or have 
repreNoiitofl liis inteiitinM As ith ritical correctness. Con- 
sidering the extraordinary power he elsewhere displays, 
it is more ])rol)al)le that I liave i;n"le(l to f(jllow Lis 
meaning, tlian that he has been, on the points in question, 
incompetent to deal with his task. 

The works of Gotama, under the title of "Verbal 
Instructions," are published by the Chinese government 
in four languages— Thibetan, Mongol, Maiitcliou, Chinese 
— from the imperial press at I*ekin,in eii;lit Jiundred largo 
volumes. They are presented to the Lama monasteries — 
a magnifir*ent gift. 

In sjjeaking of Vedaism, I have mentioned the manner 
. , which its more elevated ooncepldons were 

of its high r 

gradually displaced by those of a base grade 
i-iMsbyhM* coming into prominence; and here it may bo 

useful in like manner to speak of the corre* 
sponding debasement of Buddhism. J ts practical working 
was the introduction of an immense monastic system, 
offeritig many points of resemblance to the subsequent one 
of Euro]ie. Since its object was altogether of a personal 
kind, the attainment of individual happiness, it was not 
possible that it should do otherwise than cngendur 
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extreme selfiBlmesB. It imptessed on each man to ieoore 
his own salvation, no matter what hecame of all ]«, «nihropo- 
others. Of what conoern to him were parents, r'' 
wife, childron, mends, country, so long as he phiicwopbied 
attained Nirwana! decUoiiMt. 

Long before Buddhism had been expelled from India 
by the victorious Brahmins, it had been overlaid with 
popular ornaments. It had its fables, legends, legends 
miracle8. Its humble devotees implicitly be- «nd miriicicB. 
lieved that Mahamia, the mother of Gotama, an immaculate 
virgin, conceived him through a divine influence, and 
that thus ho was of the nature of God and man conjoiiH d ; 
that he stood upon his feet and spoko at tlie moment of 
his birtli ; that at five months of a':;e he sat nnsn}>]X)i ted 
in the air; that at the moment of his conversion he was 
attacked by a legion of demons, and that in his jHTirui co- 
fasting he reduced liiniself to the aHowance of one j n | ]»er- 
pod a day; that he had been incarnate many times beloro, 
and tliat on his ascension through the air to heaven he 
left his f(X>tprint on a mountain in Ceylon ; that there is a 
paradise of gems, and ilowei's, and feasts, and music for 
the good, and a litll of sulphur, and tlames, and torment 
fur the wicked ; that it is lawful to resort to the worship 
of images, but that those are in error who deify men, or 
pay respect to relics ; that there are spirits, and goblins, 
and other superhuman forms; that there is a ^ueen of 
heaven ; that the reading of the Scriptures is in itself an 
actual merit, whether its precepts are followed or not; 
that prayer may be offered by saying a formula by rote, 
or even by turning the handle of a mill from which 
invocations written on paper issue forth ; that the revealer 
of Buddhism is to be regarded as the religious head of the 
world. 

The reader cannot fail to remark the resemblance of 
these ideas to some ol those of the Bonian Church. When 
a knowledge of the Oriental forms of religion was first 
brought into Europe, and their real origin was not under- 
stood, it W IS supposed that this coincidence had arisen 
through the labours of Nestorian, or other ancient mission- 
lirieB from the West, and hopes were entertained that tho 
conversion of Eastern Asia would be promoted thereby. But 
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this expectation was disappointed, aud that which many 
good men regarded as a preparation for Christianity 
proved to be a stumbling-block in its way. It is not 
improbable that the pseudo-Christianity of the Chinese 
revolteiB, of which so much has recently been said, ia of 
the same nature, and will end with the same result. 

Decorated with these extraneous but. popular recommen- 
dations, BnddhiHm has been embraced by two-tifths of 
the human race. It has a prodi unions literature, great 
^, . tem])les, many monuments. Its monasteries are 
diffusion Of scattered from the north of Tartary almost to 
Buddhism. ecpiinoctial line. In these an education is 

imparted not unlike that of the European monasteries 
of the Miildle A^es. It has been estimated that in 
Tartary one-third of the population are Lamas. There 
are single ccmvents containing more than two tlioiisiuid 
individuals; tlie wealth of the country voluntarily pours 
into them. IJlementary education is more widely dillused 
than in Europe . it is rare to meet with a person who 
cannot read. Among the priests there are many who are 
devout, and, as might be expected, many who are im- 
postors. It is a melancholy fact that, in China, BuddHsm 
itspracticai has led the entire population not only into 
BodUMness. indiffcrentism, but into absolute godlessnesa. 
They have come to regard religion as merely a fashion, to 
be followed according to one's own taste ; that as professed 
by the state it is a civil institution necessary for the 
holding of office, and demanded by society, but not to be 
regarded as of the smallest philosophical importance ; that 
a man is entitled to indulge his views on these matters 
just as he is entitled to indulge his taste in the colour and 
fashion of his garments ; that he has no more right, how- 
ever, to live without some religious profession than he has 
a right to go naked. The Chinese cannot comprehend 
how there should bo animosities arising on matters of 
such doubtful nature and trivial concern. The formula 
under which they live is : " Keligions are many ; reason is 
one ; we ar»i brothers." They smile at tlin credulity of 
the <;oo(l-natured Tartars, wlio believe in the wonders of 
mi I Lcle-wurkers, for they have miracle- workers who can 
periorm the must suptiruatural cures, who can lick rod- hut 
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iron, wHo can cut open their bowels^ and, by passing their 
band aver the wound, make themselves whole again — who 
can raise the dead. In Cliiria, these miracles, with all 
their authentications, have descended to the conjurer, and 
are performed for the amusement of cliildren. The 
common expressions of that country betray the materialism 
and indift'crcniism of the people, and their consequent im- 
morality. The prisons,'* they say, "are locked night and 
day, but they are always full ; the temples are always 
open, and yet there is nol)ody in them.*' Of the dead they 
say, with an exquisite rehneinent of euphemism, "He has 
saluted the world.'* The Lazarist Hue, on whose authority 
many of these statements are made, testifies that they die, 
indeed, with incomparable tran{[uillity, just as animals 
die ; and adds, with a bitter, and yet profoundly true 
Barcasm, they are what many in Europe are wanting to be. 

From the theology of India I turn, m the next place, to 
the civilization of Kgypt. 

The ancient syhtem of isolation which for many thou- 
sand years had been the ix>licy of Egypt was overthrown 
by PsammetichuB about b.c. 670. Up to that time the 
inhabitants of that country had been shut out from all 
Mediterranean or European contact by a rigorous exclusion 
exceeding that until recently practised in China and 
Japan. As from the inmates of the happy valley, in 
Rasselas, no tidings escaped to the outer world, so, to the 
Kuropean, the valley of the Nile was a region 
of mysteries and marvels. At intervals of cen- S^L* 
turies, individuals, like Ceciops and Danaus, 'j^',,"^'^^ 
had fled to other countries, and had attached the '"^ 
gratitude of posterity to their memories for the religion, 
laws, or other insli'utions of civilization they had con- 
ferred. The traditions connected with them served only 
to magnify those unceriain legends met with ail over 
Asia Minor, Greece, I'aly, Sicily, of the prodigies and 
miracles that adventurous pirates reported they i,.^ reported 
had actually seen in their stealthy visits to wonders, 
the enchanted valley— great pyramids covering acres of 
};iud, their tops rising to the heavens, yet each pyr in i I 
nothing luoic than the tombstone of a king ^ ouiubbi 
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sitting on granite thrones, the images of Pharaohs who 
lived in the morning of the world, still sikntly looking 
upon the land which thousands of years before they had 
ruled ; of these, some obedient to ihv. sun, saluted his 
approach wh(;n touched by his morning rays ; obelisks 
of prodigious height, carved by superhuman skill iVum a 
single block of Ktone, and raised by superhuman power 
erect on their everlasting pedestals, tlieir faces ec^vered 
with mysterious hi<'roglyphs, a language unknown to the 
vulgar, telling by whom ami for what they liad been con- 
fitructed ; temples, the massive leaning and lowering walla 
of which were supported by countless ranges of statues ; 
avenues of sphinxes, through the shadows of which, grim 
and silent, the portals of fanes might be approached; 
catacombs containing the mortal remains of countless 
generations, each corpse awaiting, in mysterious em- 
balmment, a future life ; labyrinths of many hundred 
chambers and vaults, into which whoso entered without 
a clue never again escaped, but in the sameness and 
solitude of those endless windings found his sepulchre. 
It is impossible for us to appreciate the sentiment of 
religious awe with which the Mediterranean people looked 
upon the enchanted, the hoary, the civilized monarchy 
on the banks of the Nile. As fiunsen says, Egypt 
was to the Greeks a sphinx with an intellectual human 
countenance." 

Her solitude, however, had not boon altogether un- 
its iiistuy; broken. After a duration of 107*) years, and 
the oi.j em- ^hc rci^:;!! of thirtv-eig:ht kind's, illustrated by 
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aycksod', the the production of the most stupendous works 
newtmpiie. ,.y<,|. accomplished by the hand of mau. some of 
which, as the Pyramids, remain to our times, the old 
em])irc, which had arisen i'ruiu the union of the upper 
and hjwer countries, hatl been overthrown by the Hycksos, 
or slic|)herd kings, a race of Asiatic invaders. These, 
in their luiu, iiad held dominion for more than five 
centuries, when an insurrection put an end to their 
power, and gave birth to the new empire, some of the 
monarchs of which, for their great achievements, are still 
remembered. In the middle i>eriod of this new empire 
those events in early Hebrew lustory took place— the viait 
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of Abram and the elevation of Joseph — which are related 
with sueh simplicity in the Holy Seriptures. With varied 
prosperity, the new empire continued until the time of 
Psammetichus, who, in a civil war, having attained 
Bupreme power by the aid of Greek nit^rcenaries, overthrew 
the time-honoured policy of all the old dynasties, and 
oocftfiioned tlie first grand impulse in the intel- opening of 
leotual life of Europe by opening the ports of the KgypiiAn 
Egypt, and making that country accessible to 
the blue-eyed and red-haired barbariana of the North. 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the influence of this 
event upon the progress of Europe. A n immense extension 
of Greek commerce by the demand for the products of the 
Knxine as well as of the Mediterranean was the smallest part 
of the advantage. As to Egypt herself, it entailed a com* 
plete change in her p( 1 i( y, domestic and fon ign. 
In the former respect, the employment of the EgJiirto^^^ 
mercenaries was the cause of tlie entire cmigra- becom-tma- 
tion of tho warrior caste, and in the latter 
it bronglit tilings to such a condition, that, if Egypt 
would continue to exist, she must become a maritime 
s'ate. Her geographical position for the purposes of 
commerce was excellent ; with the lied 6ea on tlie eaist 
and the Mediterranean on the north, she was the natural 
entrej^ot between Asia and Enroi)e, as was shown by the 
prosperity of Alexandria in later ages. But there was a 
serious difficulty in the way of her becoming a naval 
power ; no timber suitable for hhip-building grew in tin? 
country- indeed. sscarcL'ly enough was to be found to 
satisfy the demands for the construction of liouscs and 
coffins fur tho dead. The early Egyptians, like the 
Hindus, had a religious dread of the st'a, but their 
exdusivenesB was, perhaps, not a little dependent on 
their want of material for ship-building. Egypt was 
therefore compelled to enter on a career of foreign conquest, 
and at all hazards possess herself of the timber-growing 
districts of Syria. It was this urgent necessity 
which led to her collisions with the Mesopo- «niiSSwS 
Tramia^ kings, and drew in its train of conse- jj^j]^*^^^ 
qnence the sieges, sacks, and captivities of Jeru- 
ttlem, the metropolis of a little state lying directly between 
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the contending powers, and altoniatoly disturbed by eacb. 
Of the necessity of thin course of jx)licy in the opinion of 
the Egyptian kiii^s. we can have no ])ctter piooi than the 
fact that PsaminelieUuH himself continued tlie siege of 
Azotus for twenty-nine years ; that his son Necho re- 
openinBofthe Opened the canal between the Nile at Bubastes 
suesOanai and the I fed Sea at ?5uez - it was wide enough for 
two ships to pass - and on being resisted therein by the 
priests, who feared that it nii^ht weaken the country 
strategically, attempted the circumnavigation of Africa, 
and actually accomplished it. In tliofie timeB Kuch expe- 
ditions were not undertaken as mere matters of onrioflity. 
Though this monarch also despatched investigators to 
ascertain the sources of the NDe» and determine the causes 
of its rise, it was dunbtless in the hope of making such 
knowledge of use in a material or economical point of 
view, and therefore it may be supposed that the circum 
GinuBUMviga- navigation of Africa was undertaken upon the 
tion «r AfHoi, anticipated or experienced failure of the advan- 
tages expected to arise from the reopening of the canal ; 
for the great fleets which Necho and liis father had built 
could not be advantageously handled unless they could he 
transferred as circumstances required, either by the cir- 
cumnavigation or by the canal, from one sea to the other. 
The time occupied in ]»a8>ing round the continent, which 
appears to have been three years, rendered the former 
method of little practical use. But tlie failure ex- 
perienced, so far fro n detrr^cting from the estimation 
in which we niu^^t hold those kings who couhl thus 
display such a liieadtli of conception and vigour of 
execution, must evun eiiliance it. They resumed the 
policy of the eon(pieror Kameses II., who had maiiy 
centuries before possi s ed the timl)er-growing countries, 
and wluKse en^iueeivs originally cut the canal from the 
History of the ^ il^ to the Keil iSea, though the work cost 120,000 
Omt Canal, lives and CH>untless trea«urics of money. The 
canal of Ramesee. which, in the course of so mxny centu- 
ries, has become filled up with sand, was thus deanod 
out, as it was again in the reign of the Ptolemies, and 
again under the khalifs, and galleys passed from sea to sea. 
The Persians^ under Darius Hystaspes, also either repaired 
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it, or, as some say, attempted a new work of tiie kind ; 
bnt their engineering mast have been very defeotive, fur 
they were obliged to abandon their entenjrise after 
carrying it as far as the bitter lakes, finding that salt water 
wonld be introduced into the Delta. The Snez month of 
the oanal of Barneses was protected by a system of hydraulic 
works, to meet difficulties arising from the variable levels 
of the water. It was reserved for the French engineer 
LessepB in the nineteenth century to cut the direct canal 
from the Mediterranean to the Eed Sea. an exploit 
which tho Pharaohs and Ftdemies had considered tp be 
impossible. 

The Egyptian policy continued by Pharaoh Hophra, who 
succeeded in the capture of Sidon, brought on ho8tiliti«^s 
with the Biil)ykjnian kings, ^^bn were now thoroughly 
awakened to what was going on in Kgypt— a collision 
which ocpMsioTH'd the expulsion of the Kgyj)tians from 
Syria, and the seizure ot" the lower country l»y Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who alhiu took vengeance on King Zedckiah for the 
assistance Jerusalem had rendered to the Africans in their 
projects : that city was razed to the ground, Attrmpts of 
the eyes of the king put out, and the people ti^*- Asiatics 
carried captive to Balyylon, B.C. 5H8. It is a Aiodi'u'rriuji'ar. 
striking exemplification of the manner in which 
national policy will endui*e through changes of dynasties, 
that after the overthrow of Babylon by the Medes, and 
the transference of power to the Persians, the policy of 
controlling the Mediterranean was never for an instant 
lost sight of. Attempts were continnally made, by opera^ 
ting sdtemately on tne sonthem and northern shores, to 
push westward. The subsequent history of Kome shows 
what wonld have been the consequences of an uncontrolled 
possession of the Mediterranean by a great K^ypto^-erw 
maritime power. On the occasion of a revolt of tiifown by 
Egypt, the Persian King Cambyse^ so utterly ^"""^"^' '^ 
crushed and desolated it, that from that day to this, though 
twenty-four centuries have intervened, it has never been 
able to recover its independence. '1 he Persian advance on 
the south shore toward Carthage failed because of the indis- 
position of the Phoenicians to fissist in any ojnTations 
against that city. We must particularly remark that the 
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ravaging of Egypt by CambjBes was oontemporaneoRS 
with the cttltivation of philosophy in the sonthem Italian 
towuH — somewhat more than five hundred years before 
Christ. 

Among the incidents occurring duiitig the straggles 
between the Egyptian and Babylonian kings there is one 
deserving to be brought into conspicuous prominence, 
from the importance of its consequences in European 
The Fall of histoiy. It was the taking of Tyre by Nobu- 
Tyre chadnczzaT. So long as that city dominated in 
the Mediterranean, it was altogether inipossilile for Greek 
maritime power to be developed. The strength of Tyre 
is (lornonstrated by her rosistaiifo to the whole Babylonian 
power for thirteen years, "until every head was bald and 
every slmulder peeled."' The place was, in the end, utterly 
destroyed. It was made as hare as the tup t)f a rock on 
whieli tlio lisherman spreads his ni;ts. Tlie blow tlnis 
struck at the heart of 'rvrian comnierco could not but be 
felt at the utmost extremities. " 'J'he isles of the sea 
were troubled at her departure." It was during this 
time that Greece fairly emerged as a Mediterranean naval 
power. Nor did the inhabitants of New lyre ever recover 
the ancient position. Their misfortunes had given them 
a rival. A re-establishment in an island on the coast wan 
not a restoration of their supremacy. Carrying out what 
Greece instinctively felt to be her national policy, one of 
the firHt acts of Alexander's Asiatic campaign, two hundred 
and fifty years subsequently, was the siege of the new 
city, and, after almost superhuman ezertiontt* its capture, 
by building a mole from the mainland. He literally 
levelled the place to the ground ; a countless multitude 
was massacred, two thousand persons were crucified, and 
Tyrian inllnence di>appeared for ever. 

In early (ireek history there are, therefore, two leading 
Vmeign foreign events : 1st. the opening of the Egyptian 
ep.dmin ports, H.c. (i70 ; 2nd, the dt wnfall of Old Tyre, 

OrceklmK^ry. 573 rpj^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^.^^^ ^^^^ 

lectnal : that of the second was to permit tlu^ coniinencement 
of coniinercial prosperity and give life to Atiiens. 

At the dawn of Kuropean civilization, Eiryi't Mas, 
therefore, in process of decadence, gradually becoming }.e^ 
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and less able to resist its own interior causes of destruc- 
tiou, or the attempts of its Asiatic rivals, who 
eventoally bronght it to ruin. At the first n^a, lit oa"' 
Mstorioal appearance of the country of the Nile ^^'^ 
it is hoary and Tenerable urith age. The 
beantifiil Scripture pictures of the journey of Abram and 
Saiai, in the famine, the going down of Joseph, the exodus 
of the Israelites, all point to a long-settled system, a 
tranquil and prosperous state. Do we ask any proof of 
the condition of art to which the Eg3rptians had attained 
at the time of their earliest monuments ^ The masonry 
of the Great Pyramid, built thirty-four hundred years 
before Christ, has never yet been surpassed. So ac- 
ouiately was that wonder of the world planned and 
constructed, that at this day the variation of the compass 
may actually be determined by the position of its sides ; 
yet, when .lacob went into Kgypt, that pyramid had been 
bTiilt as many centuries as have intervened from the birtli 
of Christ to the present day. If we turn from the monu- 
ments to their insci n»ti' >Tis. tlu're are renewed evidences of 
antiquity. Tlie iiieroglypliic writing had passed through 
all its stages oi' formation ; its principles had become 
ascertained and settled long before we gain the first 
glimpse of it ; the decimal and duodecimal systems of 
arithmetic were in use; the arts neceshary in hydraulitj 
engineering, massive architecture, and the ascertainment 
of the boundaries of land, had reached no insignificant 
degree of perfection. Indeed, there would be but very 
little exaggeration in al&rming that we are practically hh 
near the early Egyptian ages as was Herodotus himself. 
Well might me Egyptian priests say to the earliest Greek 
philosophers, You Greeks are mere children, talkative 
and Tain ; you know nothing at all of the oast.** 

Traces of the prehistoric, premonumental life of Egypt 
are still preserved in the relics of its language, prehistoric 
and the well-known principles of its religion, i'*^^^' ^ 
Of the former, many of the words are referable to Indo- 
Germanio roots, an indication that the oountry at an early 
period must have been conquered from its indigenous 
African possessors by intrusive expeditions ftom Asia; 
and this is supported by the remarkable principles ol 

5* 
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Egyptian religion. The races of Central Asia had at a 
ver^ early time attained to the psychical stage of mono- 
theism. Africa is only now emerging from the basest 
fetiohism : the negro priest is still a sorcerer and rain-maker. 
The Egyptian religion, as is well known, |)rovidcd for the 
yulgar a suitable worship of complex idolatry, but for 
those emancipated from superstition it offered true and 
even noble conceptions. The coexistence of these apparent 
incompatibilities in the same faith seems incapable of 
any other explanation than that of an amalgamation of 
two distinct systems, just as occurred again many ages 
subsequently under Ptolemy Soter. 

As a critical attention is being bestowed by modern 
Influence of scholars Hpon Kgyptian remains, wo learn more 
Bifyptmitbe truly what is the place in history of that 
SJiTrt!!? venerabh* country. It is their boast that the 
Eurupe, ^j^y ^lot distant when there will be no more 
difficulty in translating a page of hieroglyphics than 
in translating one of Latin or Greek. Even now, 
what a light has been thrown on all branches of ancient 
literature, science, art, mythology, domestic life, by re- 
searches which it may be said coiiiineiiced only yesterday! 
From I'^gypt, it now appears, were derived the prototypes 
of the Greek architectural orders, and even their ornaments 
and conventional designs ; thence came the models of the 
Greek and Etruscan vases ; thence came many of the 
ante-Homeric legends — ^the accusation of the dead, the 
trial before the judges of hell ; the reward and punishment 
of every man, from the Tharaoh who had descended from 
his throne to the sla\ e who had escaped from his chain ; 
the dog Cerberus, the Stygian stream, the Lake of 
Oblivion, the piece of money, Charon and his boat, the 
fields of Aahlu or F^lysium, and the islands of the blessed ; 
thence came the first ritual for the dead, litanies to the 
sun, and painted or illuminated missals ; thence came the 
dogma of a queen of heaven. What other country can 
offer such noble and enduring edifices to the gods ; temples 
with avenues of sphinxes ; massive pylons adorned with 
obelisks in front, which even imperial lionio and modem 
Taris have not thought it beneath thorn to appropriate; 
porticoes and halls of columns, on which were carved the 
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portraits of kings and effi^^ies of the gods ? On the w all8 of 
the tombs still remain Pthah, the creator, and Ncph, the 
divine spirit^ sitting at the jwtters wheel, turning clay to 
form men : and Athor, who receives the setting sun into 
her arms : and Osiris, the judge of the dead. The granite 
statues have outlived the ^^ods ! 

Moreover, tin* hii'r()i;ly]>hics furnisli intrinsic evidence 
that among this pe(»]»lc arose the earliest t1)o iiieroaiy- 
attempts at the perpeiuation and impartirig f>f p'*'*^ 
ideas by writing. Th()ii<;h doubtk's.s it was in the begin- 
ning a mere picture-writing, like that of the Mexicans, it 
had already, at the first Tiioment we meet with it, imder- 
gone a twofuivl develojnuent -ideographic and phonetic ; 
the one expressing ideas, the other sounds. Under the 
Macedonian kings the hieroglyphics had l)ecome restricted 
to religious uses, showing conclusively that the old priest- 
hood had never recovered the tei'rible blows struck against 
it by Cambyses and Ochus. From that time forth they 
were less and less known. It is said that one of the 
Boman emperors was obliged to offer a reward for the 
translation of an obeUsdc. To the early Christian the 
hieroglyphic inscription was an abomination, as full of 
the relics of idolatry, and indicating an ins])iration of the 
deyil. Be defaced the monuments wherever he could make 
them jield ; and in many cases has preserved them for us 
by plastering them over to hide them from his sight. 

In those enigmatical eliaracters an extensive literature 
once existed, of which the celebrated books of Hermes 
were perhaps a corruption or a relic ; a literature embrac- 
ing compositions on music, astronomy, cosmogony, geo- 
graphy, medicine, anatomy, chemistry, magic, and many 
other subjects that have amused the curiosity of man. 
Yet of those cha:acters the most singular misconceptions 
have been entertained almost to our own times. Thus, in 
1802, Palin thought that the papyri were the Psalms of 
David done into Chinese, i.enoir tluit they were Hebrew 
documents ; it ^vas even asserted that the inscriptions in 
the temple of Dcnderah were the l"Ot]i Psalm, a pleasant 
ecclesiastical conceit, reminding one who has seen in 
Egyptian museums old articles of brass and glass, of the 
stories delivered down from hand to hand, that braai was 
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first made at the buniiiip^ of Oorinth, and glass first di:-?- 
covered by ahipwrcckird inariners, who propped tlioir 
kettle, while it boiled, on pieces of nitre. 

Thousands of years have passed since the foundation o{ 
A«n«...,^..f the first Ei;yi)tian dynasty. The pyramids 

Antiquity of I J ^ J TT 1 

lb- Kftyptian have Seen the old empire, the Hycksos mon- 
iiioB«rcb7. ^^^^ Empire, the Persian, the Mace- 

donian, the Koman, the' Mohammedan. They have stood 
while the heavent» themselves have changed. They were 
already ^ five hundred year^ old when the Southern Cr« ss 
disappeared from the horizon of the conutries of the 
Baltic." The pole-star itself is a newcomer to them. 
Humboldt, referring to these incidents, remarks that **the 
past seems to be visibly nearer to ns when we thus con- 
nect its measurement with great and memorable event<." 
No country hM had such a varied hktoryas this birth- 
place of European civilization. Through the darkness of 
fifty centuries we may not lie able to discern the motives 
of men, but through periods very much longer we can 
demonstrate the conditions of Nature If nations, in one 
sense, depend on the former, in a higher sense they depend 
on the latter. Tt was not without rt;aHon that the Egyp- 
rai:sA< ofthe tians took tlie h-ad in Mediterranean civilization, 
ri-e of c viii- The ffeoejraphicai structure of their country sur- 
passes even its hoary monuments in teaching us 
the conditions under which that people were placed. 
Nature is a surer guide than the traces of man, whose 
works are neassarily transitory. The aspect of l^gypt 
has changed again and again ; its structure, since man 
has inhabited it, never. The fields have disappeared, but 
the land remains. 

Wh^ was it that civilization thn^ rose on the banks of 
the Nile, and not upon those of the Danube or MisMtssippi ? 
Civilization depends on climate and agricnlture. In 
Egypt the harvests may onUnarily be foretold and con- 
trolled. Of few other parts of the world can the same be 
said. In most countries the cultivation of the soil is 
uncertain. From seed-time to harvest, the meteorological 
variations are >o numerout and great, tliat no skill can 
predict the amount of yearly produce. Without any pre- 
monition, the crops may be cut off by leng>continued 
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drouglits, or destroyed by too much rain. Xor is it suffi- 
cient that a requisite amount of Mater should fall ; to 
prodncc the j^roper effect, it must fall at particular periods. 
The labour of the farmer is at the mercy of the wiuds and 
clouds. 

With difficulty, therefore, could a civilized state originate 
under sudh oiromiifitance-i. So lon^ an life ha a scene of 
nnoertamty, the hovo of vesterday bliglitcd by the realities 
of to day* man is the maker of expedients, hnt not of lawn. 
In his solicitade as to his approadiing lot, he has neither 
time nor desire to raise his eyes to the heavens^ to watch 
and record their phenomena ; nf » leisure to look npon him- 
self, and consider what and where he U. In the imperious 
demand for a present support, he dares not venkire on 
speculative attempts at ameliorating his state; he is 
doomed to be a helpless, isolated, spell-bound savage, or, 
if not isolated, tlie companion of other savages as caie- 
wom as himself. I nder such circumstances; however, if 
once the preliminary conditions and momentum of civiliza- 
tion be imparted to him, the very things which have 
hitherto tended to depress him produce an opposite effect. 
Instead of remaining in sameness and apathy, the vicissi 
tudes to whicli he is now exposed urge him onward ; and 
thus it is that, though the civilization of Eiiro])e depended 
for its commencement on the .-ameness and stal)ility of an 
African climate, the conquests of Nature whieh mark its 
more advanced stage have been made in the trying life of 
the temperate zone. 

There is a country in which man is not the sport of the 
seasons, in which ne need have no anxieties AKricnitun' 
for his future well-being — a country in which iuammiesB 
the sunshines and heats vary very little from 
year to year. In the Thebaid heavy rain is said to be a 
prodigy. But. at the time when the Dog-star rises with 
the hun, the river begins to swell ; a tranquil inundation 
by degrees ooTering the land, at once watering and enrich' 
ing it. If the Kilometer which measures the height of 
the flood indicates eight cubits, the crops will be scanty ; 
but if it reaches fourteen cubits, there will be a plenti&l 
harvest. In the spring of the year it may be known how 
the fields will te in the autumn. Agriculture is certain 
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in Egypt, and there man first became civilized. The date- 
tree, moreover, furnishes to Africa a food almost with- 
out expense. The climate renders it necessary to use, for 
the most part, vegetable diet, and but littlo clothing is 
required. 

The American counterpart of Kgypt in this physical con- 
Kainioffi dition is Peru, the coast of which is also a lain- 
o'lintriesof less distiict. FeTu is the Kgypt of oivilization 
the wm. ^£ Western continent. There is also a rain- 
less strand on the I'aciHc coast of Mexico. It is an incident 
full of meaning in the history of human progress, thaf, in 
Tfgions far apart, civilization thus commenced in rainless 
countries. 

In Upper Egypt, the cradle of civilization, the influence 
of atmospheric water is altogether obliterated, for, in 
an aijricultnral point of view, the countr}* is rainless. 
Variable metrorolop^cal conditions are there eliniinatt'd. 

Where the Nile breaks throu<!;h the mountain p;nto at 
Tnuiidationft f^ssouan, it is ubservcf^ fh'di its waters begin to 
of Ike Nile, yihh about the end of the month of May, and in 
eicrht or nine weeks tlu' inundation is at its height. This 
iluud in the river is due to the great rains which have 
fallen in the mountainous countries among which the 
Nile tikes its rise, and widt h liave been precipitated from 
the trade-winds that blow, except where disturbed hy the 
nionsooiiij. over the vast expanse of the tropical Indian 
Ocean. Thus dried, the cast wind pursues its solemn 
course over the solitudes of Central Africa, a cloiulless 
and a rainless wind, its track marked by desolation and 
deserts. At first the river becomes red, and then green, 
because the flood of its great Abyssinian branch, the iUne 
Nile, ar lives first ; but, soon after, that of the White Nile 
makes its appearance, and from the overflowing banks not 
only water, but a rich and fertilizing mud, is discharged. 
fjr*iiiai ri e ^ Owing to the soKd material thus brought 
of ti) whole down that the river in countless ages has raised 
^^'""^""-^ its own bed, and has embanked itself with 
shelving deposits that descend on either side toward the 
desert. For this reason it is that the inundation is seen on 
the edge of the desert first, and, as the dood rises, the whole 
itry up to the river its If is laid under water. By the 
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middle of September tlie supply be^^ins to fail aiicl tlie 
waters al)at« ; by the <'nd of October the stream iias 
returned to its usual limits. The fields are left covered 
with a fertile deposit, the inaxinnini quaiitity of which is 
about six inches thick in a hundred years. It is thoiiirlit 
that the bed of the river rises four feer in a thousand 
years, and the fertilized land in its width continually 
encroaches un the desert. Since the reign of Amenophis 
III. it has increased by one-third. He lived B.C. 143 ». 
'J'here have accumulated round the pedestal of his Colossus 
seven feet of mud. 

In the recent examinations made by the orders of the 
Yioeroy of Egypt, close by the iall«'n statue of Rameses 
II., at Memphis, who reigned, according to Geoiogkai 
Lepsius, from b.c. 1394 to b.o. 1328,. a diaft •v^^^m^. 
was sunk to more than 24 feet The water which then 
infiltrated compelled a resort to boring, which wa^ con- 
tinued until 41 feet 4^ inches were reached. The whole 
consisted of Nile deposits, alternate layers of loam and 
sand of the same composition throughout. From the 
greatest depth a fragment of pottery was obtained. 
Ninety-five of these boiiiip; were made in various places, 
but cm no occasion was solid rock reached. The organic 
remains were all recent ; not a trace of an extinct fossil 
oecurred, but an abundance of the l esidnes of bnrnt bricks 
and pottory. In their examination from Essouan to 
Cairo, the French estimated the mud deposit to be live 
inches for eaeh ccntuiy. From an examination of the 
results at Tbjliopolis, Mr. Horner makes it IM8 inches. 
The Colos.sus of Kameses II. is surrounded by a sediment 
nine f -et four inches deep, fairly estimated. Its date of 
erection was about 8215 years ago, \n hich gives 8^ inches 
per century. But beneath it similar layers cont nue to 
the depth of 30 feet, which, at the .sitme rate, would give 
1^,500 years, to a.d. 1854, at which time the examination 
was made. Every precaution seems to have been taken to 
obtain accurate results. 

The extent of surface affected by the inundations of the 
Nile is,in a geographical pointof view, altogether geography 
insignificant ; yet, such as it was, it constituted and topo- 
Egypt. Commencingat the Cataract of Essouan, c^**!^' 
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at the sacred island of rhilce, on which to thib day here 
and there the solitary palm-tree looks down, it reached to 
the Mediterranean Sea. from 24° 3' N. to 31° 37 N. Tho 
river runs in a % alley, bounded on one side by the eastern 
and on the other by the Libyan chain of mountams, and 
of which the average breadth is about hevea miles, the 
arable land, however, not averaging more than five and a 
hall At the widest place it is ten and three-quarters, at 
the narrowest two. The entire surface of irrigated and 
fertile land in the I-elta it» 4500 square miles; the arable 
land of Egypt, 2255 square miles; and in the Fyoom, 340 
square mues, an insigniiioMit snr&ce, yet it supported 
seven millions of people. 

Here agriculture was bo precise that it might ahnost be 
pronounced a mathematical art. The disturbances arising 
from atmospheric conditions were eliminated, and the 
variations, as connected with the supply of river-water, 
ascertained in a«lvance. The priests proclaimed how the 
flood stood on the Kilometer, and the husbandman made 
corresponding preparations lor a scanty or an abundant 
harvest 

In such a state of tilings, it was an ohvions ste]) to 
improve upon the natural conditions by artificial moans; 
dykes, and canals, and flood ^;ii«.'s, with other hydraulic 
apparatus, would, oven in tiie beginning of society, 
unavoidably be suggested, that in one locality the water 
might be dotained longer; in ano'her, shut off when 
there was danger of excess ; in another, mure abundantly 
introduced. 

There tolk>wed, as a (;unso(|uence of this condition of 
things, the estal lK^hnient of a strong govern- 
Srirahureby ment, having a duect control over the agri- 
culture of the state by undertaking and sup- 
porting these artificial improvements, and sus- 
taining itself by a tax cheerfully paid, and regulated iu 
amount by the quantity of water supplied from the river 
to each estate. Such, indeed, was the fundamental 
political system of the country. The first king of the old 
empire undertook to turn the river into a new channel he 
made for it, a task which might seem to demand very ab]e 
engineering, and actually accomplished it. It is more 
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than five thousand years siiiw Meuos lived. There niTist 
have preceded liis times many centuries, during which 
knowledge and skill had been increasing, iMjfure such a 
work could even have l>een contemplated. 

1 shall nut indulge in any ima^iuiiry description of the 
manner in which, under such favourable circum- 
Btanoee, the powers of the human mind were ISI^iS^S' 
deyeloped and civilization arose. In inaccessible jj/jj^ ^ 
BecuTitjf the inhabitants of this yalley were 
protected on the west bj a burning sandy desert, on the 
east by the Bed Sea. Nor shall 1 say anything more of 
those remote geological times when the newly-made river 
first flowed over a rocky and barren desert on its way to 
the Mediterranean Sea ; nor how, in the course of ages, it 
had by degrees laid down a fertile stratum, embanking 
itself in the rich soil it had borne from the tropicu 
mountains. Yet it is none the less tru<^ that such was the 
slow construction of Egypt as a habitable country ; such 
were the gradual steps by which it w;is fitted to become 
the seat of man. The pulse of its life-giving arteiy makes 
but one beat in a year ; what, then, are a few hundreds 
of centuries in such a process? 

The Egyptians had, at an early period, ol)served that 
the rising of the Nile coincided with the 
heliacal rising of Sirins, the I>o^ star, and hence uohh lenu to 
they very plausibly referred it to celential ^jj^JJJjJjjf*' 
agencies. ]Men are ever prone to mistake 
coincidences for causes; and thus it came to pass that the 
appearance of that star on the horizon at t\\v rising of the 
sun was not only view* <l as the 8i|]^nal, but as the cause 
of the iinnidations. its coming to the dcsiied pohitiun 
might, therefore, bo well cApected, and it was soon 
observed that this took i^lace with regularity at periods of 
about .'^60 days. This was the first determination of the 
length of the year. It is worthy of remark, as showing 
how astronomy and religious rites were in the beginning 
connected, that the priests of the mysterious temple of 
Philaa placed before the tomb of Osiris every morn- 
ing 360 vases of milk, each one commemorating one 
day, thus showing that the origin of that rite was in 
those remote ages when it was thought that the year was 
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360 days long. It was doubtless such circumstances that 
led the Egyptians to the cultivation of historical habits. 
In this th^y differed from the Hindus, who kept no 
records. 

The Dog-star Sirius is the most splendid .star in the 
Tijephiio- heavens; to the Eg^^ptiau the inundation was 
gophy of tar- the most important event upon earth. Mis- 
^^^f* taking a coincidence for a cause, lie was led to 
ilie belief that when that brilliant star emerged in the 
numiing from the rays of the sun, and began to aaaert ita 
own inherent power, the sympathetie river, moved there- 
by, commenced to rise. A faiae inference like this soon 
dilated into a general doctrine ; for if one star oonld in 
this way manifest a direct control over the coarse of 
terrestrial affidrs, why should not another — ^indeed, why 
should not all? Moreover, it could not have escaped 
notice that the daily tides of the Ked Sea are connected 
with the movements and position of the sun and moon, 
follow ing those luminaries in the time of their occurrence, 
and being determined by their respective x>08ition as 
to amount at spring and at neap. But the necessary 
result of such a view is no other than the admission of the 
astrological influence of the heavenly bodies; first, as 
respects inanimate nature, and then as respects the 
fortune and fate of men. It is not until the vast distance 
of the starry bodies is suspected that man begins to feel 
the necessity of a mediator between him and them, and 
star-worship passes to its second phase. 

To what part of the world could the Egyptian travel 
without seeing in the skies the same constellations ? Ear 
from the banks of the Kile, in the western deserts, in 
Syria, in Arabia, the stars are the same. They are 
omnipresent ; for we may lose sight of the things of the 
earth, but not of those of the heavens. The air of fate- 
like precision with which their apj)ointed movements are 
ac<?om])lished, their solemn silence, their incomprehensible 
distances, might satisfy an observer that they are far 
removed from the influences of all human power, though, 
perhaps, they may be invoked by human prayer. 

Thus star-wor^ip found for itself a plausible justifica- 
tion. The Egyptian system, at its hi^est development^ 
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comTtiiied the adoration of the heavenly l)odics — the sun, 
the luoon, VemiB, with the deified attributes p^in ipiesof 
of God. The great and venera})le divinities, Kgyptian 
iis < ),siris, Pthah, Aiinin, were impcrisonations of 
bucli attributes, just as we speak of the Creator, the 
Almighty. It was held that not only has God never 
appeared npon earth in the human form, but that such 
is altogether an impossibility, since he is the animating 
principle of the entire universe, visible nature being only 
a manifestation of him. 

These impersonated attributes were arranged in various 
trinities, in each of which the third member is a 
procession &om the other two, the doctrine and Trinities and 
even expressions in this respect being full of ^^^'^'p*"®** 
interest to one who studies the gradual development of 
comparative theology in Europe. Thus from Amun by 
Maut proceeds Khonso, from Osiris by Isis proceeds Horus, 
from Keph by Sat^ proceeds Anouke. While, therefore, 
it was considered unlawful to represent God except by his 
attributes^ these trinities and their persons offered abun- 
dant means of idolatrous worship for the vulgar. It was 
admitted that there had been terrestrial manifestations of 
these divine attributes for the salvation of men. Thus 
Osiris wns incarnate in the flesh : he fell a sacrifice to the 
evil principle^ and, after his death and rL'surrection, 
became the appointed judge of the dead. In In's capacity 
of President of the West, or of the region of the setting 
stars, he dwells in the under world, which is traversed by 
the sun at ni^^ht. 

The Egyptian priests aflSrmed that nothing is ever 
annihilated ; to die is therefore only to assume a new 
foiiii. Herodotus says that they were the tirst to discover 
that the soul is inunortal, their conception of it being 
that it is an emanation from or a particle of the univerisal 
soul, which in a less degree animates all animals and 
plants, and even inorganic things. Their dogma that 
■there had been divine incarnations obliged 
them to assert that there had been a fall of faiiofmun; 
man, this seeming to be neoessai y to obtain a 
logical argument in justification of prodigies so great. 
For the relief of tho guilty soul, they prescribed in this 
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life fasts and penances, and in the future a transmigration 
through animals for purification. At death, the merits of 
TiH tuiuro the soul were ascertained by a formal trial 
jniKDieiiu before Osiris in the shadowy region of Amenti — 
the nnder world — in presence of the four genii of that 
realm, and of forty-two assessors. To this judgment the 
shade was conducted by Horus, who carried him past 
Cerberus, a hippopotamus, the gaunt guardian of the gate. 
He stood by in silence while Aniibis weighed his heart in 
the scales of justice. It' his good works preponderated, he 
was dismissed to the fields of Aahlu — the Elysian Fields ; 
if his ovil, he was condemned to transmigration. 

But that this doctrine of a judgment in another world 
might not docliii<» into an idle legend, it was enforced by 
a preparatory trial in this — a trial of fearful and living 
import. From the sovereign to the meanest suhjoct, every 
Hk? trial of mail umlorwcnt a sepulchral inquisition. As 
OMitka-i 80un as any one died, his l)ody was scut to the 
embaiiia rs. who kept it forty days, and for thirty-two 
in addition the family moii rued, the niuTinny, in its oittlin, 
was ])laced erect in an inner chamber ut tlie liouse. Notice 
was then sent to the forty-two assessors of the district ; 
and on an a]ipointed dav, the corpse was carried to the 
sacred lake, ot" wiiicli every uome, and, indeed, every large 
town, liad one toward the west. Arrived on its shore, the 
trial commenced • any ]>erson might bring charges against 
the deceased, or apeak in his behalf ; but woe to the faltie 
accuser. The assessors then passed sentence according to 
the evidence before them: if they found an evil life, 
sepulture was denied, and, in the midst of social disgrace, 
the friends bore back the mummy to their home, to be 
redeemed by their own good works in future years ; or, if 
too poor to give it a place of refuge, it was buried on the 
Origin of tii<» margin of the lake, the culprit ghost waiting 
Greek iiadtt. wandering for a hundred years. On these 
Stygian shores the bones of some are still dug up in our 
day : they have remained unsepulchred for more than 
thirty times their predestined century. Even to wicked 
kings a burial had thus been denied. But, if the verdict 
of the assessors was favourable, a coin was paid to the 
boatman Charon for ferriage ; a cake was provided for the 
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hippopotamus Cerberus ; they rowed acro*i8 the lake in the 
Laiis, or death-boat, the priest annouiicing to Osiris and 
the unearthly asseeBon tne good deeds of the deceased. 
Arriving on the opposite shore, the procession walked in 
solemn silence, and the mummy was then deposited in its 
final resting-plaoe — the oataoomhs. 

From this it may be gathered that the Egyptian re- 
lig on did not remain a mere speculative subject, but was 
enforced on the people by the most solemn ceremonies. 
Moreover, in the great temples, grand pro- ^ 
oessional services were celebrated, the precursorn aw«ift. 
of some that still endure. There were ^sa( rificos J^'J^'^^^^ 
of meat-offerings, libations, incense. The na- 
tional double creed, adapted in one branch to the vul^ar» 
in the other to the learned, necessarily ini]>lied mystenes ; 
some of these were avowedly transport lmI to (ireeee. The 
machinery of oracles was resorted to. The Greek orades 
were of Egyptian origin. 80 profound was the respect 
paid to their commands that even the sovereigns were 
obliged to obey them. It was thus that a warning; from 
the Oracle of Anmn caused 2s echo to stop the construction 
of liis canal. For the determination of future ovuuts, 
onions were studied, entrails inspected, and nativities were 
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GREEK AGE OF INQUIBT. 

Bm AXD DBOLINB OF rHTBIOAL BntOVLAXKRir. 

loviAV Pbilosopht, commencing from Egyptian tdeaSf idenUfiea in 
Water, or Air, or Fire, the Fird Principle— Emerging from Ihe Stage 

of Sorcery, it founds Psychology^ Biolo(pj, Cosmogony, As^onomy^ and 
ends in doubting whetlu r ffu r^^ is any Or.terion of Truth, 

Italian 1*uiioh»fhy depemU on Numiters and Harmonies. — It 
reprodueet the Egyptian and Hindu Doetrins of TVanmigraHiHL 

Elbatic Philosophy presents a great Advance, indiaiting tt rapid 
Approarh tnOrientnl I/lcas. — It asmmes a Pantheistic AufKct. 

RieiE OF PjiiLosorHY i\ El uoPEAN Gkeece, — liefattons and Influence of 
iihe Mediterranean Commercial and Colonial System. — AUiem attains 
to eommereial Supremao-j, — Her vad Progress in InteUigenee and Art 
^Her Detnorali»ttion, -8he becomes the Inidleek u d Centre 4^ the 
Mpditerrancan. 

Cotnmencemenl of the Athenian higher Analysis. — It is conducted by tiik 
8oPHl8r8, who rejert Philosophy, Ueligion^ and even Moredity^ and end 
in Atheum, 

Political Bangers of the higher Analysis, — lUuMraHon/rom the MiddU 
Ages. 

Is Chapter II. I have described the origin and decline ()f 
uriiiinof Greek Mythology; in this, I am to relate the 
Oriole pbilo- first European attempt at philoi»ophizing. The 

^' Ionian systems spring directly ont of the con- 
temporary religious opinions, and appear as a phase in 
Greek comparatiye theology. 

Contrasted with the psychical condition of India, we 
cannot but be struck with the feebleness of these first 
European efforts. They correspond to that period in 
which the mind has shaken off its ideas of sorcery, but 
has not advanced beyond geocentral and anthropocentra] 
oonceptions. As is uniformly observed, as soon as man has 
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collected wlut lie oonaidera to l)e irastworthy data, he forth* 
with applies them to a coBmogony, and develops it«imp«ffto. 
peendo-scientifio STstems. It is not until a later 
period that he awakens to the sospicion that we have no 
absolute knowledge of truth. 

The reader, who might, perhaps, be repelled by the 
apparent worthlesBness of the succession of Greek opinions 
now to be described, will find them assume an interest, if 
considered in the aggregate, or viewed as a series of steps 
or stages of European approach to conclusions loug before 
arrived at in Egypt and India. Far in advance of any- 
thing that Greece can offer, the intellectual history of 
India furnishes.- system r at onco cnnsistent and imposing — 
systems not remaining ufiblesB Bpecuiations, but becoming 
inwoven in social life. 

Greek philosophy is considered as having originated 
with Thales, wlio, though of Phobnician descent, c..mme!ice8 
was ]>orn at Miletus, a Greek colon v in Asia in Asia Minor. 
Minor, about B.C. 640. At that time, as related in the la«t 
chapter, the Kgyptian ports had been opened t<» foreigners 
by rsammetichus. In the civil war which that monarch 
had been waging with his colleagues, he owed his success 
to Ionian and other Greek mercenaries w^hom lie liad 
employed ; but, though proving victor in the contest, his 
political position was such as to compel him to depart 
from the maidms folljowod in his country for so many 
thousand years, and to permit foreigners to have access to 
it. Hitherto the Europeans had been only known to the 
Egyptians as pirates and cannibals* 

From the doctrine of Thales, it may be inferred that, 
tiiough he had visited Egypt, he had never been Doctrine of 
in communication with its sources of learning, '^^'^ 
but had merel,> mingled among the vulgar, from whom he 
had gathered the popular notion that the first principle is 
water. The state of things in ^-gypt suggests derived 
that this primitive dogma of European philo- f'"'" ^'-eyp'- 
sophy was a popular notion in that country. With but 
little care on the part of men. the fertilizing Nile-water 
yielded those abundant crops which made Egypt the 
granary of the Old World. It might therefore* ho said, 
both philosophicaily and facetiously, that the iivet principle 
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of all things is water. The harvests depended on it» and, 
importaaoeor wTough them, animals and man. The go-vem- 
waterinGBTptinent of the oonntry was supported by ir, for 
the financial Bystem was founded on a tax paid by the 
proprietors of the land for the use of the public sluices 
and aqueducts. Thoro was not a peasant to whom it was 
not apparent that water is the first principle of all things, 
even of taxation ; and, since it was not only necessary to 
survey lands to ascertain the surface that had been 
irrigated, but to redetermine their boundaries after the 
Ruhsidence of tbi' llood, even tbe scrilx's and surveyors 
ini^xht concede that geometry itself was indebted for ita 
origin to water. 

If. therefore, in any part of the Old World, this doctrine 
had both a vulgar and a philosophical si^ificance, that 
country was "Rp^ypt. We may picture to ourselves tho 
inquisitive but ill-inslructed Thales carried m bome pirate- 
ship or tradinp;-])ark to the mysterious Nile, respecting 
which Ionia was full of legends and myths. He saw tho 
aqueducts, canals, iiood -gates, the great Lake Moeris, dug 
by tho liand of maii as many ages before his day aa have 
elapsed from his day to ours ; ho saw on all sides the 
adoration paid to the river, for it had actually become 
7 half e assprtfl » ^® Icamed from the vulgar, with whom 

tuai wu^tTr ia^ alono hc came in contact, their universal belief 
^ ruici 1« all things arise from water — from the vulgar 

priuupe. iJqqq^ fQj.^ ^Yer been tanght by the 

priests> we should have found traces in his system of tho 
doctrines of emanation, transmigration, and absorption^ 
which were imported into < >reece in later times. W e may 
interpret the story of Thales on the principles which 
would apply in the case of some intelligent bidian who 
should find his way to the outposts of a civilized country, 
imperfectly acquainted with the language, and coming m 
contact with the lower class alone, he might leam their 
vulgar philosophy, and carry back the fancied treasure to 
his home. 

As to the profound meaning which some have been 
disposed to extract from the dogma of Thales, we shall, 
perhaps, be warranted in rejecting it altogether. It 
has been afiirmed that he attempted to concentrate all 
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supernatural powers in one ; to reduce all possible agents 
to unity ; in short, out of ^lytlieism to bring forth mouu- 
theism; to determine tlio invariable in the variable; and 
to ascertain the beginning of things: that he observed 
how infinite is the sea; how necessary moisture is to 
growth; nay, even how essential it was to the well-bein^ 
of himself; *' that without moisture his own bud y would 
not have been what it was, but a dry husk falling to 
pieces." Nor can we adopt the opinion that the intention 
of Thales was to establish a ctiineideiice between philosophy 
aud the popular theolof^y as d( livcrcd by f b?si(Ki, who 
affirms that Oceanus is one of tJie parcnt-^ods of Xatmo. 
The imputation of irreligion made against him shows at 
what an early period the antagonism of polytheism and 
scientific inquiry was recognized. But it is possible to 
believe that all things are formed out of one jjrimordial 
snbstance, without denying the existence of a creative 
power. Or, to use the Indian illustration, the clay may 
not be the potter. 

Thales is said to have predicted the solai i.-ulipso which 
terminated a battle between the Medes and Lydians, but 
it has been suggestively remarked that it is not stated that 
he predicted the day on whioh it should ooour. otberdoctnnei 
He had an idea that warmth originates from or ^ t^**^ 
is nourished by humidity, and that even the sun and stars 
derived their aliment out of the sea at the time of thdr * 
rising and setting. Indeed, he regarded them as living 
beings; obtaining an argument from the phenomena of 
amber and the magnet, sup|K>sed by him to possess a living 
soul, because they have a moving force. Moreover, he 
taught that the whole world is an insouled thing, and that 
it is full of daemons. Tluiles ha^l, therefore, not completely 
pa88«>d out of the stage of sorcery. 

His system obtaineii importance not only from its own 
plausibility, but because it was introduced under favour- 
able auspices and at a favourable thno. It came into Asia 
Minor as a [mrtion of the wisdom of Egypt, and therefore 
with a prcstip^o siiffirifnt to assure for it an attcntivo re- 
ception. But this would have been of little avail li id not 
the mental culiure of Ionia been advanced to a dogn o 
Buitable tor oiiering to it umditions of dovelopmeut 

Vol. L— a 
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Cinder Budh circumstnnocs the Egy])tiaTi do<nna formed the 
8tartiBg-|K»int fur a spticial me hod of phiioeophizing. 

Tho maimer in which that development took place 
illustrates the vigour of the < Grecian mind. In Egypt a 

111 y c. nsii- doctrine might exist for thousands of vears, pro- 
inimSntof* ^^^^^^ mere anti'juity from contr<»versv 

loohin pwio- or even examination, and hen( e sink with the 
•"phy lapse- of time into an imffectual nnd lifeless 
stafo ; lint tlio same doctrine brought into a ynung com 
munitv lull of activity would (jnickly l)o made productive 
and vield new rciiults. As seeds T;ik* n from the cofT^ns of 
mummies, wherein they have lieeu sliut up for tliuiiiiands 
of years, when placed undt r circnin-taiices favourable for 
de^ elo}>aient in a rich soil, and supplied with moisture, 
have forthwith, even in OTir own times, gerniin ited, home 
flowers, and matured la-w seeds, so the rude philosophy ot 
'1 'hales passed through a like development. It- tendency is 
shown in the attempt it at once made todescribe the universe, 
even before the parts thereof had been determined. 

But it is not alone the water or ocean thiit seems to be 
infinite, and capable of furnishing a supply for the oiigin 
of all other things. The air, also, appeals to reach as far 
as the stars. On it, as Anazinienes of Miletus remarks, 
^'the yery earth itself fli ats like a bread leaf." Ao- 

cordinfi'ly, this Ionian, stimulated doubtless^ by 
anwrts that tho hopo ot sharing m or succeeding to the 
"rtncMe celebrity that Thah*s had enjoyed for a century, 

proposed to substitute for water, as the primitive 
source of things, atmospheric air. And, in truth, there 
seem to be re i sons for bestowing upon it such a pre- 
eminence. To those who have n«'t looked closely into the 
matt» r, it would appear that water itself is generated from 
if, as win Ti ( louds are formed, and fiom them rain drops, 
and s}i! in^s, and fountains, and rivers, and even the sea. 
He al.v'» attributes infinity to it, a do^uia ^e;ircely requiiing 
any exercise of tli«' imagination, })ut heing rather the 
expression of an o.-,lensihle fact; fur who, win ti he looks 
upward, can disc^'in the boundary of tlie ai luosphere. 
Uiiaiaotbe An;txiiiienes also held that even the huuian soul 

itself is nothinp^ hut air. .'<ince life eonsi&ts in 
inhaling and exiiuimg it, and ceases as suun as that 
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proom etopB. He taught also that warmth and oold arise 
from mere rare&ction and oondonsatlon, and gave as a 
proof the fact thut when we breathe with the lipa drawn 
together the air in cold, but it beoomes warm when we 
breathe through the widely-opened mouth. Hence ho 
concluded that, with a sufficient rarefaction, air might 
turn into fire, and that this probably was the origin of the 
Bun and stars, blazing comets, and other meteors ; but if by 
chance it should under p^o condensation, it would tutn into 
wind and clouds, or, if that opfration should be still iiK-ro 
increased, into water, snow, liail, and, at last, even into 
earth itself. And since it is seen from the results of 
breathing that the air is a life-giving principle to man, 
nay, even is actually his soul, it would apprar \o The air i» 
be a just inference that the infinite air is God 
and that the gods and goddesses ha\ c sprung from it. 

Such was the philosophy of Anaxiineiu s. It was the 
beginiiiiig oi' tliat .'-tiuiulation of activity ])y rival schools 
which played so distingui&hed a part in tlie (lieek intel- 
lectual movement, its superiority over the doctrine uf 
Thales evidently consists in this, that it not only assigns 
a primitive bubstanoe, but even nndertakes to show by 
observation and experiment how others arise from it, and 
transformations oocnr. As to the discovery of the obliquity 
of the ecliptic by the aid of agnomen attributed to Anaxi*- 
menes, it was merely a boast of his vainglorious country- 
men, and altogether be;^ond the scientific grasp of one 
who had no more exact idea of the nature of the eartii 
than that it was like a broad leaf floating in the air.'* 

The doctrines of Anaximenes received a very important 
development in the hands of JDiogenes of Apollonia, who 
asserted that all things originate from one essence, which, 
THidergoing continual changes, becoming different at dif- 
ferent times, turns back again to the same state. He 
regarded the entire world as a living being, spon- 
taneously evolving and transforming it>elf, and avil^t^Tiiat 
apreed with Anaximenes that the soul of man Jf^i* w«ri4^ 
is nothing but air, as is also the soul of the 
world. From this it follows that the air must be eternal, 
imperi8ha])le, and endowed with conMuousuess. Jtkuows 
much; fur without reason it would be impossible for all to 
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be arranged so duly and proportionately as that all slionid 
maintain ita fitting measure, winter and summer, night 
and day, the rain, the wind, and fair woather ; and what- 
ever object we consider will be found to have been ordered 
in the 1 t^t and most beautiful manner posbible." "But 
that which has knowledge is that which men call air ; it 
is it that regulates and governs all, and hence it is the use 
of air to pervade all, and to dispose all, and to be in all, 
for there is nothing that has not part in it." 

The eail.V onltivator of philosophy emerges with diflfi- 
Tum 1. r culty from fetichism. The harmnny obsers^ed 
rising above amniii; tiie parts oi tnew^orld is easily explained 
Ibtfdimm. hypothesis of a spiritual prin( i]>le residing 

in things, and arranging tht'iu by its inteliigi volitioni 
It is not at once that he rises to the conception that all 
this beauty and harniuny are due to the operation of law. 
We are so prone to judjro of the process of extenial things 
from the modes of our own personal experience, our acts 
being rletermined by the exercise of our wills, that it is 
with liitliculty we disentangle ourselves from such notions 
ill tiic exjilanation of natural phenomena. Fetichism may 
be observed in the infancy of many of the natural sciences. 
Thus the electrical power of amber was imputed to a soul 
residing in that substance, a similar explanation being sdso 
given of the control of the magnet over iron. The move- 
ments of the planetary bodies. Mercury, Venus, Mars, were 
attributed to an intelligent principle residing in each, 
guiding and controlling the motions, and ordering aU 
things for the best. It was an epoch in the history of the 
human mind when astronomy set an example to all other 
sciences of shaking off its fetichism, and showing that 
Astronomy tho intricate movements of the heavenly bodir's 
hTve^ .'ssi^V^ are all capable not only of being explained, 
bl*yn ^*i'tlv but even foretold, if once was admitted the 
fetich Ktagc. existence of a simple, yet universal, invariable, 
and eternal Liw. 

Not without dithculty do men pereeiye that there is no- 
thing inconsistent betwt f'Ti invariable law and endlessly 
varying ]»]ienomena, and that it is a more noble view 
of tiie gove rnment of this world to impute its order tu 
tt ponctruliiig primitive wisdom, which coidd foresee 
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coTiKCM^Tu fiH ( s tl 1 roil out a future eternity, and ]>rovi*lo for 
tlu'in 111 tlu! original plan at the outset, than to invoke tlie 
perpetual iiiterventiou-of an evL-r-aet nj:; s]»intuiil ageiu v 
for the piir|M)sc uf warding oil" uiislurtuin H that nu«;ht 
happen, and setting things to rights. (Jhemihtry furiuKhes 
US with a striking exani}»le--an exiujiple very ojijxjrtuno 
in the case we are considering — of the doctrine of Diogenes 
of Apollonia, that the air is actually a spiritual bi'ing ; fur, 
on the discovery of several of the gases by the earlier ex- 
perimenterB, they were not only regarded as of a spiritual 
nature, but actually received the name under wh'di they 
pass to this day, gheiat or gaa, from a belief that they were 
ghoete. If a labourer det$oended into a well and was suffo- 
cated, as if struclc dead by some invisible hand ; if a lamp 
lowered down burnt for a few moments with a lurid flame^ 
and was then extinguished ; if, in a coal mine, when the 
unwary workman exposed a light, on a sudden the place 
wa^ filled with flashing flames and thundering explosions, 
tearing down the rocks and destroying every living thing 
in the way, often, too, without leaving on the dead any 
marks of violence; what better explanation could be given 
of such catastrophes than to impute them to some super-* 
natural agent? Nor was there any want, in those times, 
of well-authenticated stories of unearthly faces and forms 
seen in such solitudes. 

The modification made by Diogenes in the theory of 
Anaxinicnes, by converting it from a physical onfjinof 
into a jisychological system, is important, as p«y^hoiogy. 
marking tho Vu t^inning of the sj)e('ial ]>liilsosophv of 
Grof'co. The iuvestigation of the intellectual develop* 
mental tlir universe led the < Greeks to the study of tlio 
intellect itself. In his special doctrine, Diogen'*s inipute<i 
the changeability of the air to its mobility ; a property in 
which he thought it excelled all other substances, because 
it is among the rarest or thinnest of the elements. It is, 
however, said by some, who arc <lis])oscd to tianscen- 
deutalize his doctrine, that he did not mean the common 
atmospheric air, but somethui^j, more attenuated and warm ; 
and since, in its purest state, it constitutes the most perfect 
intellect, inferior degiees of reason must be owing to 
an increase of its density and moisture. Upon such a 
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principle, the >vliole earth is animat^id by the breath of life ; 
the bouIh of brutes, which differ from one anotlier s(j 
nmch ill intelligence, are only air in its various conditions 
of moisture and warmth. He explained the production of 
tiie world through condensation of the earth Iroui air by. 
cold, the warmth rising upward and forming the sun ; in 
the stars he thought he recognized the respiratory organs 
of the world. From the preponderanoe of moist air in the 
constitutioii of brutes, he inferred that they are like the 
insane, incapable of thought, for thickness of tlie air 
impedes respiration, and therefoie quick apprehension. 
From the fact that plants have no cavities wherein to 
receive the air, and are altogether unintelligent, be was 
led to the principle that the thinking power of man arises 
from the ilowing of that substance throughout the body in 
the blood. He also explained the superior intelligence of 
men from their breathing a purer air than the beasts, 
which carry their nostrils near the ground. In these 
crude and puerile speculations we have the beginning of 
mental philosophy. 

I cannot dismiss the system of the Apollonian without 
settinp^ in contrast with it tlie discoveries of 
o.v^Ies'arto modern science res})ectinf;; the relations of the 
UteFeUUuQs air. Toward the world of life it stands in a posi- 
tion of woiKlcrful intere-st. iJecuinposfHi mto its 
constituents by tlie bkiU of chemistry, it is no longer 
looked upon as a liomogoncous body; its ingredients have 
not only been se])arated, but the functions they discharge 
have been ascertained. From om- of those, carl>onic acid, 
all the various forms of planlh arise; that .suhstauce being 
decomposed by the rays of the hun, and furnishing to 
vegetables carbon, their chief solid ingredient. All those 
beautifully diversified organic productions, from the 
mosses of the icy regions to the palms charaoteristio of 
the landscapes of the tropics — all those we cast away as 
worthless weeds, and those for the obtaining of which we 
expend the sweat of our brow — all, without any exception, 
interdepend- obtained from the atmosphere by the in- 
cnceof aninuiUi fluence of the sun. And since without plants 
umI pi4Uito. q£ animals could not be maintained, they 

Qcmstitute the means by which the aerial material, vivified. 
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as it may he said, Viy tlie ravs of the sun, is con veved even 
into the composition of man liimnelf. As fooil, they servo 
to repair the waste uf the Ixxly necessarily occasioned in 
the acts of moving and thinking. For a time, therefore, 
these ingredients, onoe a part of the structure of plants, 
enter as essential constituents in the structure of animala 
Yet it is only in a momentary way, for the essential con« 
dition of animal activity is tiiat there shall be unceasiDg 
interstitial death ; not a finger can be lifted without the 
waste of muscular material ; not a thought arise without 
the destruction of cerebral substance. From the animal 
system the products of decay are forthwith removed, often 
by mechanisms of the most exquisite construction; but 
their uses are not ended, for sooner or later they find their 
way back again into the air. and again serve for the origi- 
nation of plants. It is needless to trace these changes in 
all their details ; the same order or cycle of progress holds 
p^ood for the water, the ammonia ; they pass from the 
inorganic to the living state, and back to the inorganic 
again; now the same particle is found in tlie air next 
aiding in the composition of a plant, then in the body of an 
animal, and back in the air once more. In this perpetual 
revolution material particles run, th<Mloniinating influence 
determininir and ooiitrolling their movement being in 
that great centre of our system, the sun. From Agencyoftb» 
him. in the summer days, plants receive, and, as 
it were, store up that warmth whieh, at a subsequent time, 
is to reappear in the glow of health of man, ur to be re- 
kindled in the blush of shame, or to consume in the burn- 
ing fever. Nor is there any limit of time. The heat wo 
derive from the combustion of stubble came from the sun 
as it Avere only yesterday; but that with which we 
moderate the rigour of winter when we bum anthracite or 
bituminous coal was also derived from the same source in 
the ultra-tropical climate of the secondary times, perhaps a 
thousand centuries ago. 

In such perpetually recurring cycles are the movements 
of material things accomplished, and all takes place under 
the dominion of invariable law. The air is the source 
whence all omtnisms have come ; it is the receptacle to 
which ihey all return. Its parts are awakened into life^ 
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not by the influence of any terrestrial aojency or princijile 
concealed in itself, a« Diogenes siipposscd, but by a star 
which is ninety millions of miles distant, the source, 
direct or indirect, of every terrestrial moTemeiit, and tLe 
diapenaer (if light and life. 

To Thales and Diogenes, whose primordial elements 
were water and aiT respectivelyt we must add HeracUtxis 
of Ephesus, who maintained that the first 
ftrtTdSatflra principle is fire. He illustrated the tendency 
iMtbo first which Greek philosophy had already assumed 
e. opposition to Polytheism and the idolatrous 

practices of the age. It is said that in his work, ethical, 
political, physical, and theological subjects were so con- 
tused, and so great was the difficulty of understanding his 
moaning, that he obtained the surname of ** the Obscure." 
In this respect he has had among modem metaphysicians 
many successors. He founds his system, however, upon 
the simple axiom that all is convertible into tire, and 
fire into all." Perhajis by the term tire lie iinderst<")od 
what ifc>at present meant by heat, foi' he ex i^ressly says that 
:ie do(^ not mean flame, but something merely dry and 
warm. He considered that this principle is in a state of 
„ peritetiial aetivity, formirjfr and altsorbinc: every 

1 he fict tioiLS * , J . , 1 . 1 • *^ TT .All 1 • x 

P rmane-tf iiidividual thing. He Siivb, * Ail is, and is not; 
^J^J***** for though it does in truth come into Ixiing, yet 
it Ibrthwith ceases to lie." Ko one has ever been 
twice on the same stream, for dilVerent watery are constantly 
flowing down. It di6sii)ates its waters and gathers them 
again ; it approaches and recedes, overflows and fails." And 
to teach us that we ourselves are changing and have 
changed, he says, On the same stream we emhark and 
emhark not, we are and we are not/* By such illustrations 
he implies that life is only an unceasing motion, and we 
cannot fail to remark that the Greek turn of thought is fast 
following that of the Hindu. 

But Heraclitus totally fails to free himself from local 
conceptions. He speaks of the motion of the^ primordial 
principle in the upward and downward directions, in the 
higher and lower regions. He says tliat the chief accu- 
mulation thereof is al)Ove, and the chief deficiency below : 
and hence he regards the soul of a man as a portion of 
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fire migrated from heavon. He carries his idras of the 
transitory luiture of all phenomena to their la8t coii><e- 
quences, and illustrates the nulde doctrine that all wliich 
ap}X)ars to us to be permanent is only a ii irulatid mid 
self-Ten ewing concurrence of similar and opposite mi»tiun8 
hy such extravagances as that the sun is daily destroyed 
and l enewod. 

In the uiidst of many wild ]ihysical htatements many 
true axioiiih are delivered. All is urderetl by reason and 
intelligence, thoutrh all is Rubieet to I'ate." 
Already iie perceived wnat the mutaiuiysicians j.i,j>i,,u>gicai 
of our own times are illustrating, that " man s '^^^^^ 
mind can produce no certain knowledge from its 
own intenor resources alone/' He regarded the organs of 
sense as being the channels through which the outer life 
of the world, and therewith truth, enters into the mind, 
and that in sleep, when the organs of sense are closed, we 
are shut out from all communion with the surrounding 
universal spirit. In his view every thing is animated and 
insouled, but to different degrees, organic objects being 
most completely or perfectly so. His astronomy may be 
anticipated from what has been said respecting the sun, 
which he moreover regarded as being scarcely more than a 
foot in diameter, and, like ail other celestial objects, a 
mere meteor. His moral system was altogether based upon 
the physical, the fundamental dogma being the excellence 
of fire. Thus he accounted for the imbecility of tlio 
drunkard by his having a moist soul, and drew the 
inference that a warm or dry soul ia the wisest and best ; 
with justifiable patriotism asserting that the noblest souls 
must belong to a climate that is dry, intending thereby to 
indicate that Greece is man's fittest and truest country. 
There can be no drnibt that in Heraclitus there is a strong 
tendency to the doctrine of a soul of the world. Jf the 
divinity is undistinguishable from heat, whither can we go 
to escape its influences? And in the restless activity and 
incessant changes it produces in every thing within our 
reach, do wg not recognize the tokens of the illimitable 
and unshackled ? 

I have lingered on the chief features of the early Greek 
philosophy as exhibited in the physical school of ionia, 

G* 
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They servo to impress upon ns its intrinsic impei^eotion. 
It is a mixture of thd physical, metaphysical, and mystical 

puerility which, upon I he -whole, has no other value than 
»f Ionian tliis, that it bhows how feehle were the beginnings 
philosophy. knowledge — that we commenced with 

the importation of a few vulgar errors from Egypt. In 
presence of the utilitarian philosophy of thiit country anti 
the theology of India, how vain and even childish are 
these p;erms of science in Greece ! Yet this very ini])erfcc- 
ti(m is not without its use, since it warns us of tlie inferior 
position in wliii h we stand as reR|)ects the time of our 
civilization when compared with tliose ancient states, and 
teaches us to reject the assertion which so many European 
scliolars have wearied themselves in establishing, that 
(Jreece led the way to all hum;m knowledge of any value. 
Above all, it inipn-sbcs upon us more appropriate, because 
more humble views of our present attainments and position, 
aaid gives us to understand that other races of men not 
only preceded as in intellectnal onlture, but have equalled, 
and perhaps surpassed every thing that we have yet done 
in mental philosophy. 

Of the other founders of lonio sects it may be ohserved 
that, thoueh they gave to their doctrines different forms, 
the method of reasoning was essentially the same in them 
all. <>f this a hotter illustration could not be given than 
in the philosophy of Anaximander of Miletus, who was 
contemporary with Thales. lie started with the 
doctrine tllft postulate that things arose by separation from 
intimte , ^ universal mixture of all ; his primordial prin- 
ciple was therefore chaos, though he veiled it in the meta- 
physically obscure designation The Infinite." The want 
of precision in this respect gave rise to much difference of 
opinion as to his tenets. To his chaos he imputed ao 
internal energy, l)y wliich its parts spontaneously sepa- 
rated from each other; to those ])arts he imputed absolute 
unchangcahirty. lie taught that the earth is of a cylin- 
drical form, its l)ase being one-third of its altitude; it 
is retained in the centre of the world liv the air in an 
equality of distance from all the boiindarii-s ot the universe ; 
that the fixed stars and planets rcvolvinl round it, each 
being fastened to a crystalline ring ; and beyond them, in 
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like manner, Ihe moon, and, still farther off, the sun. lie 
conceived of an opposition hetween the central Origin of coe. 
' and circumferential reeions» the former being ^ogonjr. 
naturally cold, and the latter hot ; indeed, in his opinion, 
the setding of the cold parts to the centre, and the 
ascending of the hot, gave origin, respectively, to the 
formation of the earth and fihining celestial bodies, the 
latter first existing as a complete shell or sphere, which, 
undergoing destruotion, broke up into stars. Already we 
perceive the tendency of Greek philosophy to shape itsell 
into systems of cosmogony, founded upon the disturbance 
of the chaotic matter by heat and cold. Kay, more, 
Anaximander explained the origin of living oncin of 
creatures on like principles, for the sun's heat, ^^^iugj. 
acting npoTi the primal miry earth,, produced filmy 
bladders or bubbles, and tliesc, becoming surrounded with 
a prickly rind, at length burst open, and, as from an egg, 
animals came forth. At first they were ill formod and 
imperft^ot. hut 6U>)sequently elaborated and develojjed. As 
to man, ho far from bein<r ])rc)dnced in his j)erfect shape, 
he was ejected as a fish, and under that form continued in 
the muddy water until he was c^ipable of supporting 
hinit>elf on dry land. Besides the Intinite " being thus 
the cause of generation, it was also the cause of destruction : 
"tilings must all return whence they came, according to 
destiny, for they must all, in order of time, undergo due 
penalties and expiations of wrong doing.*' This expressiuu 
obviously contains a moral consideration, and is an exempli- 
fication of the commencing feeble interconnection between 
physical and moral philosophy. 

As to the more solid discoveries attributed to this philo- 
sopher, we may dispose of them in the same manner that 
we have dealt with the like facts in the biographies of his 
predecessors — they are idle inventions of his vainglorious 
countrymen. That he was the first to make maps is 
scarcely consistent with the well-known fact that the 
Egyptians had cultivated geometry for that express 
purpose thirty centuries before he was horn. As to his 
inventing sun-dials, the shadow had gone back on that of 
Ahi z a long time before. In reality, the sun-dial was a 
very ancient Oriental invention. And as to his being the 
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first to make an exaet calculation of the size and distance of 
tho heavenly bodies, it need only be remarked that those 
who have so greatly extolled his labours must have over- 
looked how incompatible such discoveries are with a 
system which assumes that the earth is cylindrical in 
shape, and kept in the midst of the heavens by the atmo- 
sphere; that the sun is farther off than the fixed stars; 
and that each of the heavenly bodies is made to revolve 
by moans of a crystalline wheeL 

The philosopher whose views we have next to consider 
is Anaxagoras of Glazomene, the friend and master of 
Pericles* l!luri])i(les, and Socrates. Like several of his 
predecessors, he had visited Egypt. Among his disciples 
were numbered some of the most eminent men of those 
times. 

The fundamental principle of his philosophy was the 
recognition of the nnchangeability of the universe as ;i 
Anaxagoras whole, the Variety of forms that we see Iciiii^ 
teaches the produced bv ucw arranircincD ts of its constituent 
ability 01 u» parts, buch a doctrine mchules, ot course, the 
vnivene. idea of the eternity of matter. Anaxagoras says, 
"Wrongly do the Greeks suppose that aught begins or 
ceases to be, for nothing comes into being or is destroyed, 
but all is an aggregation or secretion of ])re-existent things, 
so that all biM3oming mi^^lit more correctly be called b<.^ 
coming-mixed, and all corruption becoming-separate." In 
such a statement we cannot fail to remark that the Greek 
is fast passing into the track of the Egyptian and tho 
Hindu. In some respects his views recall those of the 
chaos of Anaximander, as when he says, Together were 
all things infinite in number and smallness ; nothing was 
distinguishable. Before they were sorted, while all was 
TbeorinMi together, there was no quality noticeable." To 
iiit«u«ci. the first moving force which arranged the parts 
of things out of the chaos, he gave the designation of " the 
Intellect," rejecting Fate as an empty name, and imputing 
all things to Reason. He made no distinction between 
the Soul and Intellect. His tenets evidently include a 
dualism indicated by the moving force and tht» moved 
mass, an opposition between the corporeal and mental. 
This indicated that for philosophy there are two separate 
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routes, the physical and intellectual. While Eeason is thus 
the prime mover in his philosophy, he likewise employed 
many subordiBAte agents in the government of things — 
for instance, air, water, and fire, being evidently unable to 
explain the state of nature in a satisfactory way by the 
operation of the Intellect alone. We recognize connogony oi 
in the details of his system ideas derived from Anaxagorii. 
former ones, such as the settling of the cold and dense 
below, and the i ising of the warm and light above. In 
the beginning the action of Intellect was only partial ; 
that which was primarily moved was onljr imperfectly 
sorted, and contained in itself the capability of many 
separations. From this point his system became a cos- 
mogony, showing how the elements and fogs, stones, 
stars, and the sea, were prodncetl. These exphinations, as 
might be anticipated, have no exaetness. Among his 
primary elements arc many incongruous things, such as 
cold, colour, fire, gold, lead, com, marrow. Mood, t^c. This 
doctrine implied that in compound things there was not a 
formation, but an arrangement. Tt required, tlicn fore, 
many elements? instead of a single one. I "lesli is made of 
fleshy particles, lioTies of bony, gold of golden, lead of 
leaden, wood of wooden, &c. These analogous constituents 
are homa>omeri;p. Of an infinite nnniber of kinds, they 
composed the infinite all, which is a mixture of them. 
From such conditions Anaxagoras proves that all the parts 
of an animal body pre-exist in the food, and are merely col- 
lected therefrom. As to the phenomena of life, he explains 
it on his doctrine of dualism between mind and matter ; 
lie teaches that sleep is produced by the reaction of the 
latter on the former. Even plants he regards as only 
rooted animals, motionless, but having sensations and 
desires; he imputes the superiority of man to the mere 
fact of his having hands. He explains our mental percep- 
tions upon the hypothesis that we have naturally within 
us the contraries of all the qualities of external things ; 
and that, when we consider an object, we become aware 
of the preponderance of those qualities in our mind which 
are deficient in it. Hence all sensation is attended with 
pain. His doctrine of the productien of animals wafl 
founded on the action of the sunlight on the miry earth 
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The earth he places in the centre of the worlds whither it 
was carried by a whirlwind, the pole being originally in 
the zenith ; but, when animals issued from the mud, its 
position was changed by the Intellect, so that there might 
be huitalile climates. In some particulars his crude guesses 
present amnsing anticii»ati()ns of snhseqnent discoveries. 
Thus he maint lined that the moon hap mountains, and 
valleys like the eartli ; that there have been grand epochs 
in the history of our }j:1o1)(\ in which it has been suc- 
cessively moditied by liic and water; that the hills of 
liUiapsacus would uue day be under the sea, if time did 
not too soon fail. 

An to the nature of human knowledge, Anaxagoras, as- 
Doobts serted that by the Intellect alone do we l>ecome 
¥fh -ther w« acquainted with the truth, the senses being alto- 
terion uf " gether untrustworthy. He illustrated this by 
troui. putting a drop of coloured liquid into a quantity 
of clear water, the eye being unable to recognize any change. 
Upon such principlee also he asserted that snow is not 
white, but black, since it is composed of water, of which 
the colour is black ; and hence he drew such conclusiona 
as that " things are to each man according as they seem to 
him,** It was doubtless the recognition of the unreliability 
of the senses that extorted from him the well-known com- 
plaint : Nothing can be known ; nothing can be learned ; 
nothing can be certain ; emae is limited ; intellect is weak ; 
life is short." 

The biography of Anaxagoras is not without interest. 
Born in affluence, he devoted all his means to philosophy, 

and in his old age encounterod poverty and want. He 
was accused by the superstitious Athenian populace of 
Atheism and impiety to the gods, since he asserted that 
the snn and moon consist of earth and stone, and that the 
so-called divine miracles of the times were notiiinL:^ more 
than ( ommon natural effects. For these reasons, and also 
because of tlic Magianism of liis doctrine — for he taught 
the antagonism of niii^I and matter, a dogma of the 
Anaxagnrasis detested Persians— he was thrown intx) prison, 
iwnecttted condemned to death, and barely escaped through 
the influence of Pericles. He fled to Lampsacus, where he 
ended his days in exile. His vainglorious countrymen, 
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however, conferred honour upon his memoiy in their 
customary exaggerated way, boasting that he was the first 
to explain the phases of the moon, the nature of solar and 
lunar eclipses, that he had the power uf lV»re telling future 
events, and had even predicted the fall of a meteoric 
stone. 

From the biography of Anaxagoras, as well as of several 
of his contemporaries and successors, we may learn that a 

popular opposition was springing up against philoHojthy, 
nut limited to a mere social protest, l)ut carried out into 
political injustice. The antagonism between learning and 
Polytheism was becoming every day more distinct. Of 
the philosophers, some were obliged to flee into exile, some 
suffered death. The natural result of such a state of 
things was to foree them to practise concealment and 
mystification, as is strikingly shown in the history of the 
Pythaguixans. 

Of Pythagoras, the founder of this sect, but little is 
known with certainty ; even the date of his i»yihapor»is 
birtli is contested. I'robably ho was born at »>i*»gT*phy of. 
bamos about B.C. 540. If we were not expressly told so, 
we should recognize from his doctrines that he had been in 
Egypt and India. Some eminent scholars, who desire on 
all occasions to magnify the learning of ancient Europe, 
depreciate as far as they can the universal testimony of 
antiquity that such was the origin of the knowledge of 
Pythagoras, asserting that the constitution of the Egyptian 
priesthood rendered it impossible for a foreigner to become 
initiated. They forget that the ancient system of that 
coxmtry had been totally destroyed in the great revolution 
which took place more than a century before those times. 
If it were not explicitly stated by the ancients that 
Pythagoras lived for twenty-two years in Kgypt, there is 
sufficient internal evidence in his story to prove that he 
had been there a long time. As a connoisseur can detect the 
hand of a master by the style of a picture, so one who has 
devoted attention to the old systems of thou<;ht sees, at a 
glance, the Egyptian in the i)hiloso])liy of Pythnfjoras. 

He passed into Italy during tlje icign of 'I'arcjuin the 
Proud, and settled at Orotonu, a Greek colonial city on tlie 
Bay of Tarentum. At first ho established a school,, but. 
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favoured by local dissensions, he gradually organized from 
the youths who availed themselves of his instructions a 
secret political society. Already it had passed into a 
maxim among the learned Greeks that it is not advanta- 
geous to communicate kii()wle(l<;(^ too freely to the people — 
a bitter experience in persecutions seemed to demonstrate 
that tlie maxim was founded on tnitli. The step from a 
secret philosophical society to a political conspiracy is Vnit 
short. Pythagoras a})pL'ars to have taken it. The dis- 
ciples who were admitte 1 to his scientific secrets after a 
period of ])rol»ation and jnoeess of examination constituted 
a ready instrument of intrigue against the state, the issue 
of which, after a time, a,ppeared in the supplanting of the 
ancient scuiate and the exaltation of Pytha<z:oras and liis 
club to the adiuiiiistration of government, 'i'he acLions of 
men in all times are determined by similar principles ; and 
as it would be now with such a conspiracy, so it was then ; 
for, though the Pythagorean influence spread from Crotona 
to other Italian towns, an overwhelming reaction soon set 
in, the innovators were driven into exile, their institutions 
destroyed, and their founder fell a victim to his enemies. 

The organization attempted by the Pythagoreans is an 
exception to the general policy of the Greeks. The philo- 
sophical schools had been merely points of reunion for 
those entertaining similar opinions ; but in the state they 
can hardly be regarded as having had any political 
existence. 

It is difficult, when the political or religious feelings of 
men have been engaged, to ascertain the truth of events in 
which they have been concerned ; deception, and falsehood, 
seem to bo licensed. In the midst of the troubles befalling 
Italy as the conse(|nence of these Pythagorean machina- 
tions, it is impossible to ascertain facts with certainty. 
Onti party exalts Pythagoras to a superhuman state ; it 
j)ietures him majestic and impassive elothod in robes of 
white, with a golden coronet around his hrows, listening 
to the music of the spheres, or seeking relaxation in tlio 
more hum)>le hymns ot" Jlumer, liesiod, and Thalcs ; lost 
in the contemplation of Nature, or rapt in ecstasy in his 
meditations on God ; manifesting his d etscen t from Apollo 
or Hermes by the working of miracles, predicting future 
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events, conversing with ^(^nii iu tlio snlitudc of a dark 
cavern, and eveii siirpassintr the wonder of spcak- 
ing siinnltaneoiisl y m dint-rent tongues, since it 
was established, by the must indisputable testiiiiony, that he 
had accomplished the prudi<2;y of l»eing present with and 
addressing the people in several diflerent places at the 
same time. It seems not to have occurred to his disciples 
that such pi cposterous assertions cannot be sustained by 
any evidence whatsoever: and that the stronger and dearer 
sach evidence is, instead of supporting the fact for which 
it is brought forward, it the more serves to shake our con- 
fidence in the truth of man, or impresses on us the condu- 
sion that he is easily lead to the adoption of falsehood, and 
is readily deceived by imposture. 

By his opponents he was denounced as a quack, or, at 
the beet, a visionaiy mystic, who had deluded „, ^ 

*^ • n j» H 18 character. 

the youne with the mummeries of a free- 
masonry ; nad turned the weak-minded into shallow en- 
thusiasts and grim ascetics ; and as having conspired 
against ;i state which had given him an honourable refuge, 
and brought disorder and bloodshed upon it. Between 
such conlradictorv statements, it is difficult to determine 
how much we should impute to the philosopher and how 
much to the trickster. In this uncertainty, the Pytha<;o- 
reans reap the fruit of one of their favourite maxims, " Aot 
unto all should all be made kiin\^n." l^erhaps at the 
bottom of these political movements lay tlie ho])e of estab- 
lishing a central point of union for the numerous Greek 
colonies of Italy, which, though they were rich and highly 
civilized, were, by rea>on of their isolation and an- 
tagonism, essentially weak. Could they have been united 
in a powerful federation by the aid of some political or 
religious bond, they might have exerted a singular in- 
fluence on the rising fortunes of Rome, and thereby on 
humanity. 

The randamental dogma of the Pythagoreans was iJiat 

"number is the essence or first principle of PythaRoras 
things." This led them at once to the study JuXMrtbe 
of the mysteries of figures and of arithmetical first principle, 
relations, and plunged them into the wildest fantasies when 
it took the absurd form that numbers are actually things. 
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The approval of the doctrines of PjthagoTiis bo generally 
expresBed was doubtless very much due to the fact that 
they supf)lied au intellectual void. Those who had been 
in the foremost ranks of philosophy had come to the 
conclusion that» as re<;ard exteiiial things, and even our- 
selves, we have no criterion mi' truth ; but in the properties 
of numbers and their relations, such a criterion does 
exist. 

It would sc arcely repay the reader to jtursue this system 
in its details; a vory superficial representation of it is 
all that is neeessary for <mr purpose. Ir re(ro«j:;nize8 two 
species of numbei-s, the « Id and even; and sinc*e one, or 
unity, must be at once both odd and even, it must be tlie 
very essence of number, and the ground of all other 
numbers : hence the meaning of the Pythagorean expres- 
sion, '* All comes from one;" which also took form in the 
mystical aliusiuii, God cmbrac(?s all and actuates all, and 
is but one." To the ntuuber ten extraordinary importance 
was imputed, since it contains in itself, or arises from the 
addition of, 1, 2, 3, 4— that is, of even and odd numbers 
together ; hence it received the name of the grand tetracty s, 
because it so contains the first four numbers. Some, how- 
ever, assert that that designation was imposed on the 
pvthagoreu uumber thirty-six. To the triad the Fythagoreanr 
fhiumtthf, likewise attached much significance, since it hai 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. 'i'o unity, or one they 
gave the designation of the even-odd, asserting that it 
Contained the property both of thr even and odd, as is 
plain from the fact tliat if one be added to an even number 
ii becomes odd. but if to an odd number it becomes even, 
'i'hey arranged the primary elements of nature in a table 
of ten contraries, of which the odd and even are one, and 
light and darkness another. They said that the nature 
HTid energy of number may be traced not only in divine 
and dffmonish thini:s, but in hnm;ui works and words 
everywliere, and in all works of art and in music." They 
ev(^n linked their arithmetical views to morality, through 
the observation that numbers never lie; that they are 
hostile to falsehood ; and that, theret'orc, truth belongs to 
their family : their t'ancifid s| eeulations led them to infer 
that in tbu limitless or iniinite, falsehood and envy mnat 
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reign. From Kiinilar roasonini;, they concluded that th^ 
number one contained nut only the perfect, but also the 
imperfect; hence it follows that the most good, most 
beautiful, and must true are not at the Ijegiuiiing;, but that 
they arw in the process of time evolved. They held liiat 
whatever we know must have had a beginning, a middle, 
and an end, of wMok the beginning and end are the 
boundaries or limits ; but the middle is unlimited, and, as 
a coDsequenoe, may be subdivided ad irtfiniium^ They 
therefore resolved corporeal existence into points, as is set 
forth ill their maxim that **all is compo ed of points or 
spacial units, which, taken together, constitute a number." 
Such being their iileas of the limiting which constitutes 
the extreme, tliey understood by the unlimited the inter- 
mediate space or interval. By the aid of these intervals 
they obtained a conception of sp ice ; for, since the units, 
or monads, as they were also called, are merely geometri- 
cal points, no number of them could produce a line, but 
by the union of monads and intervals conjointly a lino 
cnn arise, and also a surface, and also a solid. As to the 
interval tlnis existing between monads, Kome coTisidercd it 
as being mere aerial breath, but the {irthndnx i yarded it 
as a vacuum ; hence we perceive the meaning of their 
absurd affirmation that all things are produced by a 
vacuum. As it is not to be overlooked! that the monads 
are me ely niatheiuatical points, and have no dinnniKinns 
or sizo, subistances actually contain no matter, and aru 
nothing more than forms. 

The Pythagoreans applied these principles to account 
for the origin of the wurld, saying that, since its very 
existence is an illusion, it could not have any i'yUjAg.,r&iu 
origin in time, but only seemingly so to human «wn<«»oy- 
thought. As to time itself, they regarded it as existing 
only by the distinction of a series of different mom^ts, 
which, however, are a^in restored to unity by the limit- 
ing moments." The mversity of relations we find in the 
world they supposed to be occasioned by the bond of har- 
mony* ** Since the principles of things are neither similar 
nor congenerous, it is impossible for them to be brought 
into order except by the intervention of harmony, whatever 
may have been the manner in which it took place. Likv 
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and homogeneous tbingB, indeed, wonld not have required 
harmony ; but, as to the dissimilar and unsymmetrical, 
such must neoessarily be held together by harmony if tliey 
are to be contained in a world of order." In this manner 
they oonfased together the ideas of number and harmony, 
regarding the world not only as a combination of contraries, 
but as an orderly and hanronioal combination thereof. 
To particular numbers they therefore imputed great sig- 
HificancCi asserting that there are seven chords or har- 
monies, seven pleiads, seven vowels, and that certain parts 
ot the bodies of animals change in the course of seven 
years." They carried to an extreme tho numerical 
doctrine, assigning certain numbers as the representatives 
of a bird, a horse, a man. This doctrine may ho il]i:strated 
by facts familiar to ( iiemists, who, in like manner, att^ich 
fiignihcant nniubers to the names of things. U'aking 
Modem Pj- hydrogen as unity, G belongs to carbon, H to 
thagori^ms oxygcu, 16 to sul])luir. Oarrying these principles 
In chsmistry. ^^^^^ there is no substance, elementary or com- 
pound, inorganic or organic, to which an expressive number 
does not belong. Nay, even an archetypal form, as of man 
or any other sTich composite structure, may thus possess a 
typical number, the sum of the numbers of its constituent 
parts. It signifies nothing what interpretation we give 
to thesK numbers, whether we regarded them as atomic 
weights, or, declining the idea of atoms, consider them as 
the representatives ot force. As in the ancient philoso- 
phical doctrine, so in modem science, the number is in- 
variably connected with the name of a tiling, of whatever 
description the thing may be. 

The grand standard of hannonical relaiion among the 
Pythagoreans was the musical octave. Physical (jualitiefi, 
such as colour and tone, were supposed to appertain to the 
surface of bodies. Of the clenu^uts they enumerated five — 
earth, air, fire, water, and other, connecting therewith the 
fact that man has five organs of sense. Of the planets 
they numbered five, which, together with the sun, moon, 
and earth, are ])la(;ed ajiart at distances determined by a 
musical law, and in tlieir movements through space give 
rise to a sound, the harmony ot the spheres, unnoticed by 
us because we habitually hear it. They place the sun 
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in the centre of the systeni, round which, with the other 
planets, tho earth revolves. At tliis point the pvthipr.n m 
geocentric doctrine is being abandoned and the phy8it^»and 
heliocentric t^ikes its ]»lace. As the circle is the W**"***"©'* 
most perfect of forms, the movements of the planets are 
circular. They maintained that the moon is inhabited, and 
like the earth, but the people there are taller than men, in 
the proportion as the moon's periodio rotation is greater 
than tiiatof the earth. They explained the Milky Way as 
haying been occasioned hj the fall of a star, or as having 
been formerly the path of the sun. They asserted that the 
world is eternal, but the earth is transitory and liable to 
change, the universe being in the shape of a sphere. They 
held that the soul of man is merely an efflux of the 
universal soul, and that it comes into the body from with- 
out. From dreams and the events of sickness they inferred 
the exist^oe of good and evil daemons. They supposed 
that souls can exist without the body, leading a kind of 
dream-life, and iden titled tlie motes in the sunbeam with 
them. Their heroes and daennons were souls not yet become 
embodied, or who had ceased to be so. The doctrine of 
tran8nii<^ration which they had adopted was in harmony 
wn'th such views, and, if it does not im})ly tlie absolute 
immortality of the soul, at least asserts its exi^tunce after 
the death of the boil v, for the disembodied sj)irit becomes 
incarnate again as soon as it finds a teiu'iaent which lits 
it. To their life after tleath the Pythaj^^oreans added a 
doctrine of retributive rewards and puni^lnucuts, and, in 
this respect, what has been said of animals forming a 
penitential mechanism in tho theology of ii.dia and Egypt, 
holds good for the Pythagoreans too. 

Of their system of politics nothing can now with cer- 
tainty be affirmed beyond the fact that, its prime element 
was an aristocracy ; of their rule of private life, but little 
be\ ond its indnding a recommendation of moderation in 
all things, the cultivation of friendship, the observance of 
faith, and the practice of self-denial, promoted by ascetic 
exercises. It was a maxim with them that a right educa- 
tion is not only of importance to the individual, but also 
to tlie interests of the state. Pythagoras himself, as is 
well known, paid much attention to the determination ol 
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extension and gravity, the latios of musical tones, astro- 
nomy, and medicine. He directed his disciples, in their 
org;ies or necret worsliip, to practise gynmastics, dancing, 
mubic. In correspondence with his principle of imparting 
to men onlv such knowledjie as tliey were fitted to receive, 
he coniuiunicated to thoKO who were lebs perfectly prepared 
exoteric doctfines, reserving the esoteric for the privileged 
few who had passed five years in silence, had endured 
humiliation, and heen purged by self-denial and sacrifioe. 

We have now reached the consideration of the Eleatio 
philosophy. It differs from the preceding in its neglect of 
The Eiratte material things, and its devotion to the supra- 
phiiMophy. sensible. It derives its name from Elea, a Greek 
colonial city of Italy, its chief authors being XenophaneSy 
Parmenides, and Zeno. 

Xenophanes was a native of Ionia, from which havin^f 
been exiled, he appears to have settled at last in Elea, after 
leading for many years the life of a wandering rhapsodist. 
Xenophanes gave his doctrincs 0 poetical form for the 
grSr^htio? purpose of more easily disusing them. To the 
popiiiiai multitude he )»<'('anie conspicuous from his oppo- 
advance. eition to I lunier, Hosiod. and other popular poet8, 
v/liom ho denounced for }>romotinfi; the base polytheism of 
the tiines, and degrading; the idea of the divine by the 
inmioralities they attributed to the «j:ods. He proclaimed 
(«()<1 as an all-]>owcrful Being, exibtm^ from eternity, and 
witliuut any likencHs to man. A strict monotheist, he 
denounced the plurality of gods as an inconceivable error, 
asserting that of the all-powerful and all-perfect tliero 
couhl not, in the nature of things, be more than one ; for, 
if there were only so many as two, those attributes could 
not apply to one of them, much less, then, if there were 
many. This one principle or power was to him the same as 
the universe, the substance of which, having existed from 
all eternity, must necessarily be identical with God; for, 
since it is im|K»Bsible that there should be two Omni- 
presents, so also it is impossible that there should be two 
Eternals. It therefore may be said that there is a tincture 
of Orientalism in his ideas, since it would scarcely bi^ 
possible to offer a more succinct and luminous exposition of 
the pantheism uf India. 
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The reader who has been wearied with the firiyolities of 
the Ionian philosophy, and lost in the mysticisms HeapprojicUe* 
of Pythagoras, cannot fiidl to recognize that here the imiian 
we liave something of a very different kind. To 
an Oriental dignity of conception is added an extraordinary 
clearness and precision of reasoning. 

To Xenophanes all revelation is a pure fiction ; the 
discovery of the invisible is to he made hy the intellect 
of man alone. The vulgar belief >vhich imputes to the 
Deity the sentiments, passions, and crimes of Tijcoio::y of 
man, is blasphemous and accursed. He exj^oscs -^enophane*. 
the impiety of those who would fi<:;nrc the Great Supreme 
under the form of a man, telling them that if the ox or 
the lion could rise to a conception of the Deity, they 
might as well cmhody him nudor their own shape ; that 
the negro re])resents liijii witli a tiat nose and black face ; 
the Thracian Avith blue eyes and a ruddy (•(»in]d*'xi(in. 
** There is but one God ; he has no resoui bianco to the 
bodily form of man, nor are his thoughts like ours." He 
taught that God is without parts, and throughout alike; 
for, if he had parts, some would be ruled by others, and 
others would rule, which is inip<>ssi])le. for the very notion 
of God ini[»lies hit perfect and thorough sovereignty. 
Throughout he must l>e Keason, and Intelligence, and 
(Omnipotence, ** ruling the universe without trouble by 
Beason and Insight." He conceived that the Supreme 
understands by a sensual perception, and not only thinks^ 
but sees and hears throughout. In a symbolical manner 
he represented God as a sphere, like the heavens, which 
encompass man and all earuily things. 

In his natural philo60|)hy it is said that he adopted the 
four elements. Earth, Air, Fire, Water ; though by some 
it is asserted that, frnin observing fossil fish on the tops of 
mountains, he was led to the belief that the HispbyiiicBi 
earth itself arose from water; and generally, ^'^^^''^ 
that the phenomena of nature originate in combinations 
of the primary elements. From such views he inferred 
that all things aie necessarily transitory, and that men, 
and even the earth ilseif, must pass away. As to the 
latter, he regarded it as a flat surface, the inferior region 
of which extends indefinitely downward, and so gives a 
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bolid foundation. Ilis physical views he, however, held 
with a (louht almost bordering on scepticism : "Xo mortal 
man ever did, or ever shall know God and the uni verso 
thoroup;hly ; for, since error is so spread over all things, it 
is impossible for ns to be certain even when we nttcr the 
trne and the perfect." It seemed to him hopeless t]j it 
man could ever ascertain the truth, since he has no other 
aid than truthless appearance-. 

I cannot dismiss this imperfect account of Xenophanes, 
who was, undoubtedly, one of the greatest of the Greek 
philofiophorifv without an alluaion to his denunciation of 
Homer, and other poets of hifl country, because thev had 
aided in degrading the idea of the Divinity ; and also to 
his &ith in human nature, his rejection of ike principle of 
concealing truth from the multitude, and his self-devotion 
in difTuNtng it among all at a rink of liberty and life. 
He wandered from country to country, withstanding 
polytheism to its face, and imparting wisdom in rhapi-odies 
and hymns, the form, above all otiiers, calculated meet 
quickly in those times to spread knowled^ abroad. To 
those who are disposed to depreciate his philosophical con- 
clusions, it may be remarked that in some of their most 
striking features they have been reproduced in modem 
times, and I would offer to them a quotation from the 
General Scholium at the end of the third book of the 
rrincipia of Newton : " The Supreme God exists 
umu^hts^'* necessarily, and by the same necessity he exists 
Sewto?*" a/ira^« and every irhere. Whence, also, he is all 
similar, all eye, all ear, all brain, all arm. all 
power to perceive, to understand, and to act, but in a 
manner not at all human, not at all cor]>oveal ; in a manner 
utterly unknown to us. As a blind man lia^^ no idea of 
colour.-', ^o have we no idea of the mannet by whic h thoall- 
wiseOod perceives and understands all thinjj:;s. Ilu isutterly 
void of all body and bodily figure, and can therefore neither 
be seen, nor heard, nor touched, nor ou^ht to be worshipped 
under the representation of ;iny ecu poreal thing. We have 
ideas oi" his attributes, but what the real substance of 
anything is we know not." 

To the Eleatic system thus originating with Xenophanes 
is to be attributed the dialectic phase henc^orwatd so 
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prominently exhibited by Greek philo602)hy. It aban 
doned, for tlic most part, the pursuits which had oc- 
cupied the lonians — tne inyestigation of visible nature, 
the phenomena of material things, and the la^s presiding 
over them ; oonoeiving tsoch to be merely deceptive, and 
attaching itself to what seemed to be the only true know- 
ledge — an investigation of Being and of God. By the 
Eleats, since all <mange appeared to be an impossibility, 
the phenomena of succession presented by the world were 
regarded as a pure illusion, and they asserted that Time, 
and IMotion, and iSpace ate phantasms of the imagination, 
or vain deceptions of the senses. They therefore separated 
reason from opinion, attributing to the former pju-ioenides 
conceptions of absolute* tiuth, and to the latter on rnaF..n uud 
imperiections ai-isiug from the fictions of sense, "i*"'^' 
It was on this principle that Parmcnides divided hia 
work on " Nature '* into two books, the first on Ifeason, the 
second on Opinion. Starting from the nature of J5eing, the 
uncreated and unchangeable, he denied altogether tho i<lea 
of suecession in time, and also the relations of spaee, and 
pronounced changt^ md motion, of whatever kind they 
may be, mere illusions of opinion. His jiantheism appears 
in the declaration that tlie All is thought and philosophy 
intelligence ; and tliis, indeed, constitutes the be*oming 
essential feature of his doctrine , for, by thus 
placing thongbt and l>eing in parallelism with each other, 
and interconnecting them by the conceptiou tliat it js for 
the sake of being that thought exists, he showed that they 
must necessarily be conceived of as one. 

Sueh profound doctrines occupied the first book of the 
2)oem of Parmenides ; in the second he treated of opinion, 
which, as we have said, is altogether dependent on the 
senses, and therefore untrustworthy, not, however, that it 
must necessarily be absolutely false. It is scarcely possible 
for us to reconstruct from the remains of his worlra the 
details of his theory, or to show his approach to the Ionian 
doctrines by the assumption of the existence in nature of 
two opposite species — ethereal fire and heavy night ; of 
an equal proportion of which all things consist, fire being 
the true, and night tho phenomenal. From suchan unsub- 
stantial and delusive basis it would not repay us, even if 

Vol. I.— 7 
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we had the means of accomplishing it, to give an exposition 
of bi^ph^ioal system. In many respects it degenerated 
into a wild vi^ry; as, for example, when he placed an 
overraliiig daamon in the centre of the phenomenal world. 
Nor need we be detained hy his extravagant reproduction of 
the old doctrine of the generation of animals from miry clay, 
nor follow his explanation of tho nature of man, who, since 
he is composed oi light and darkness, participates in both* 
and can never ascert-'iin al)solnto truth. By other routes, 
and upon far less fanciful principles, modem philosophy 
has at last come to the same melancholy conclusion. 

The doctrines of Parmenides were carried out by Zeno 
the Eleatic, who is said to have been his adopted 
parmenSeaf SOU. He brought into use the method of refuting 
wmdout error by the red net io ad ahsurdum. His com- 
' positions were in prose, anrl not in poetry, as 
"were those of his predecessors. As it had been tho 
object of Parmenides to establish tlio existence of 
"the One," it was the object of Zeno to establish tho 
non-existence of " the Many." Agreeably to snch prin- 
ciples, he started from the position that only one thing 
really exists, and that all others are mere modifications or 
ap]K'arances of it. He denied motion, but admitted the 
appearance of it; regarding it as a name given to a series 
of conditions, each of wliicii is necessarily rest. This 
dogma against the possibility of motion ho maintained by 
four arguments ; the second of them is the celebratea 
Achilles puzzle. It is thus stated : ^ Suppose Achilles to 
run ten times as fast as a tortoise, yet, if the tortoise has 
the start, Achilles can never overtake him ; for, if they 
are separated at first by an interval of a thousand feet* 
when Achilles has run the e thousand feet the tortoise will 
have run a hundred, and when Achilles han run the>*-e 
hundred the tortoise will have got on ten, and so on for 
ever ; therefore A chi lies may run for ever without overtaking 
the tortoise." Such were his arguments against tho exist- 
ence of motion ; his proof of the existence of One, the 
indivisible and infinite, may thus be stated : " To suppose 
that the one is divisible is to suppose it finite. If divisible, 
it must be infinitely divisible. But suppose two things 
to exist, then there must necessarily be an interval between 
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tbose two — ^someiliing separating «nd limiting them. 
What is that eomethuig? It is some other thing. But 
then if not the 9ame thing, U also must be separated and 
limited, and so on ad infinUum, Thus only one thing can 
exist as the substratum for all manifold appearances." 
Zfnu> furnishes us with an illustration of the fallibility 
of the indications of sense in his argument agaiust 
Protagoras. It may be horc introduced as a specimen of 
his method: "Ho asked if a graii of com, or the trn 
thousandth part of a grain, would, ^^ hrn it frll to the 
ground, make a noise. Beiii*j; answered in tlie in gative, 
he further ask« <l whether, then, would a measure of corn. 
This being necciisarily affirmed, ho then demanded \y]iv~ 
ther the measure was not in some determinate ratio to tlie 
sint^le grain ; as this could not he denied, he was able to 
conclude, either, then, the bushel of corn makes no noise on 
fallinp;, or else the very smallest portion of a gram doet* 
the saiiK^" 

To the names already given as belonging to the Eleatic 
school may be added uiat of Melissns of fiSamos, „„a by Mriis- 
who also founded his argument on the nature of vaaots^wu^. 
Being, deducing its unity, unchangeability, and indivisi- 
bility. He denied, like the rest of his school, all change 
and motion, regHrdiing them as mere illusions of the senses. 
Krom the indivisibility of being he inferred its incorpo- 
reality, and therefore denied all bodily existence. 

The list of Kleatic philosophers is doubtfully dosed by 
the name of Empedocles of Agngentum, who Biography 
in legend almost rivals > thagoras. In the Fast Empedocie*. 
ho learned medicine and magic, the art of working 
miracles, of producing rain and wind. He decked himself 
in priestly garments, a golden girdle, and a crown, pro- 
claiming himself to be a god. It is said by some that he 
never died, l)Ut ascended to the skies in the midst of a 
supernatural glory. By some it is rehited that he leaped 
into the crater of Etna, that, the manner of his death being 
unknown, he might still continue to pass for a god an 
expectation disappointed by an eruption which oast out one 
of his brazen sandals. 

Agrecahlv to the seliool to which he belonged, he relied 
on Koasun and distrusted the JScmies. From Ids fragments 
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it has been inferred that he was sceptical of the guidance 
of the former as well as of the latter, founding his dis- 
trust on the imperfection the soul has contracted, and for 
which it has been condemned to existence in this world, and 
even to transmigration from body to body. Adopting the 
Eleatic doctrine that like can be only known by like, fire 
by fire, love by love, the lecognition of the divine by man 
is fsulHcieiit proof that the Divine exists. His primary 
eiementa were four Kartli, Air, Fire, and Water ; to these 

he a ided twu principles, Love and Hate. The 
nijMkiwn* four elements he re^^arded as four gods, or divine 
witbphilo- eternal forces, since out of them all thino-s are 

made, I -ovc he regards as the creative power, the 
destroyer or modifier being Hate. It is obvious, thereforo, 
that in him the strictly philosophical system of Xenoplianes 
had degenerated into a mixed and mystical view, iu which 
the physical, the metaphysical, and the moral were con* 
founded together; and that» as the necessary consequence 
of huoh a titate, the principles of knowledge were becoming 
unsettled, a suspicion arising that all philosophical systems 
were untrustworthy, and a general scepticism was luready 
setting in. 

To this result also, in no small degree, the labours of 

Democritus of Abdera tended. He had had the advantages 
derived from wealth in the procurement of knowledge, for 
it is said that his father was rich enough to he able to 
entertain the Persian King Xerxes, who was so gratified 

thereby that he left several Magi and Chaldeans to com- 
plete the education of the youth. < )n his father s death, 
Democritus, dividing with his brothers the estate, took as 
his portion the share consisting of money, leaving to them 
the lands, that he might V)e better able to devote himself to 
travelling, lie ])assfMl iiito I'gypt, Ethiopia, i^ersia, and 
India, gathering knowledge from all those sources. 

According to Democritus, " Nothing is true, or, if so, ig 
not certain to us." Nevertheieies, as, in his system sensa- 
Democritus ^i^^ Constitutes thought, and, at the same time, 
tJT^uVrthi""' but a change in the sentient being, " sensations 
Mm of know- are of necessity true from which somewhat 
obsciu t passage we may inl'er tliat, in the view 
of Dcmocritub, though suubation is truo subjectively, it is 
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not tnic objectively. Tlu> Kweet, the l;>ittor, tlio hot, the 
cold, are dimply creatiuua of the mind ; Imt iu the outer 
oV)j€et to Avhieh we append tln iii, atoms and space alone 
exist, and our oj»inion of the prujHjrties of nneh obje< ts is 
founded upon image« emitted by them f;illiii<j; u}>on the 
beiises. Confoundinfi; in this manner henbation with 
thought, and makiBg them identical, he, moreover, included 
Beflexion as necessary for true knowledge. Sensation hy 
itself l)eing untrustworthy, 'i hns, though fi^ensation may 
indicate to us that sweet, bitter, hot, cold, occur in bodies, 
Beflexion teaches us tliat this is altogether an illusion, and 
that, in reality, atoms and space alone exist. 

Devoting his attention, then, to the problem of per- 
ception — how the mind becomes aware of the existence of 
external things — he resorted to the liypothesis that they 
constantly throw oiT images of themselves, which aro 
assimilated by the air throuj;h which they have to pass, 
and enter the soul by pores in its sensitive organs. Henco 
such images, being merely of the superiicial form, aro 
necessarily imi>erfoct and untrue, and so, therefore, must 
be the knowledge yielded by them. Democritus rejected 
the one element ot the Kleatics, aflirming that there must 
be many; but lie d.d not receive the four of Empedochs, 
nor his prineiplcn of Love and Hate, nor tlic homoeomerisB 
of Anaxagoras. lie also denied that the prifnary ne jntroducet 
elements had any sensible qualities wlia'cvcr. the atomic 
Ho conceived of all things as being compo.sed of 
invisible, intangible, and indivisible particles or atoms, 
which, by reason of variation in their configuration, com- 
bination, or position, giveritse to the varieties of forms : to 
the atom he imputed 8elf-exi.st( nee and eternal duration. 
His doctrine, therefore, ex])laiii how it is that tlie maiiv 
can arise from the one. and in tliis particular lie reconciled 
tlie a])])areut contradictions of the Jonians and Kleatics. 
I liu theory of chemistry, as it now exists, j)e8tiny. F»te 
essentially includes his views. The general andrwetkba 
formative principle of Nature he regarded as 
being Uestiny or Fate ; but there are indications that by 
this he meant nothing more than irreversible law. 

A system thus based upon severe mathematical con- 
siderations, and taking as its starting-point a vacuum and 
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atoms — the former actionless and paBsionless ; which 
considers the production of new thini:;s as only new 
a<5gregations, and the decay of the okl as soparatioiiS ; 
wiiich recognizes in compound bodies specific arrange^ 
meuts of atoms to one another; which can rise to the 
conception that even a single atom mav constitute a 
world^Buch a system may commend ttself to our atteu* 
tion for its results, but surely nut to our approval, when 
we find it carrying us to the conclusionis that even 
mathematical cognition is a mere sciublanoe; 'that the 
soul is only a finely-constituted form fitted into the 
iB led lo grosser bodily frame ; that even for reason itself 
atheism. there is an absolute impossibility of all cer- 
tainty ; that scepticism is to be indulged in to that degree 
that we may doubt whether, when a cone has been cut 
asunder, it-i two surfaces arc alike ; that the final result 
of human inquiry is the abs dute demonstration that man 
is incapable of knowledge ; that, oven if the truth be in 
his possession, ho e m never be certain of it ; that the 
world 18 an illnsivt? phantasm, and that tlicre is no God. 

I need sc ircoly refer to the legendary stories related of 
Lep-nd^of Deuiocritus, as that he put out his eyes with a 
Ijemocritus. burni np;-^las8 that he might no lunger be 
deluded with their f dse indications, and more tranquilly 
exercise his reison — a fiction bearing upon its face the 
contemptuous accusation of his antagonists, but, by the 
stolidity of subsequent ages, received as an actual fact 
instrad of a sarcasm. As to his habit of so constantly 
deriding the knowledge and follies i>f men that he univer- 
sally acquired the epithet of the laughing philosopher, we 
may receive the opinion of the great physician Hippo* 
crates, who. being requested by ttie people of Abdera to 
cure him of his madness, after long discoursing with him, 
expressed himself penetrated with admiration, and even 
<with the most profound veneration for him, and rebuked 
those who had sent him with the remark that they them- 
selves wore the more distempered of the two. 

Thus far European Greece had done Imt little in the 
cause of philosophy. The chief schools were in Asia 
Minor, or among the Greek colonies of Italy. But the 
time had now arrived when the mother country was to 
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enter upon a distingtiished career, though, it must be 
confessed, fnim a moet unfayonrable beginning. ^^^^ ^. 
'i'his WHS by no means the only ocoaAion on hwTphy'in 
which the intelh ctual fictivity of the Gn ek co- qJJ^J^ 
lonies made itself felt in the destinies of Europe. 
The mercantile character in a community has ever been 
found conducive to mental activity and physical ad- 
venture; it lioliLs in li<z;ht esti'cni prescriptive opinion, 
and puts tilings at the actual value they at the time 
possess. If the Greek colonics thus dischar<»:e(i the 
important funr-tion of introducing and disseminating 
speculative i^Kilosuphy, we siiall find them again, five 
hundred yearw later, occupied with a similar task on the 
advent of that period in which philosophiral sju-eiilation 
was about to be supplanted by religious faith. For there 
can be no doubt that, lium mlv K])caking. the cause of 
the rapid propagation ol' ChribU.iuity, in its 
first ages, lay in the extraordinary facilities couunuw tie* 
existinff among the commercial communities f-^ ur,i.ieto 
flcattotred aU around the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, from the ports of the Levant to those of 
France and Spain. An incessant intercourse was kept up 
among them during the five centuries before Christ ; it 
became, under Boman influence, more and more active, 
and of increasing political importance. Such a state of 
things is in the highest degree conducive to the propaga- 
tion of thought, and, ind^, to its origination, through 
the constant excitement it furnishes to intellectual 
activity. Commercial communities, in this respi^ct, pre- 
sent a striking contrast to agriculturaL By their aid 
speculative philosophy was rapidly disseminated every- 
where, as was subsequently Christianity But the agri- 
culturists stedfastly adhered with marvelous stolidity to 
their ancestral traditions and polytheistic absurdities, 
until the very designation— paganism— under which their 
system passes was given as a nickname derived from 
themselves. 

The intellectual condit'on of the Greek colonies of Italv 
and Sicily has not attracted the attention of critics in the 
manner it deserves. For, though political result may 
appear to those who^e attention is hxcd by mere maicriaJ 
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aggrandizement to haye been totally edipsed by the sub- 
sr nH iit i)ower of the Homan repnbuc, to one 

Philosophical 1 1 1 X xT_» • 1 

influei.o of who iooKB at things iii a mere general way 
SiomS*^ it may be a pr()l)al)lo inquiry whether the phi- 
losophy cultivated in those towns has not, 
in tlie course of ages, produced as solid and lasting results 
as the military acnievements of the Eternal City. The 
relations of the Italian pen'nsula to the career of European 
civilization arc to be classified under three epoclis, the 
first e()rrespoudiiig to tlie pliiloHophy generated in the 
Bouthern Greek towns: this would liave attained tlie 
eL vation long before reaelu'd in the advanced systems of 
India had it not been prevented by the rapid develop- 
ment ot Koaian power ; the st eond ]iresents the military 
influence of republi am and ijiiiH^iial Home; to the third 
btilongs tho agency of ecclesi istical Rome — for the pi i>- 
duction uf the laist we siiall find hereafter that tlie 
preceding two con.-piie. The Italian elTect upon tho 
whole has therefore been philosophical, material, and 
mixed. We are greatly in want of a history of the first, 
fur which doubtless many facts still remain to a pains- 
taking and enlightened inquirer. 

It was on account of her small territory and kef 
numerous population that Greece was obliged to colonixc. 
To these motives must be added internal dissensions, and 
particularly tlie consecpiences of unequal man iages^ So 
numerous did these colonies and their o:rsh<)ots become, that 
Origin of the * g^a* ^ ^ reek influence pervaded all the Mediter- 
<ireokcoioDjai raiican shores and many of tho most important 
systom. islands, att- ntion more particularly being paid 
to the latter, from their supposed strategical value; tlius, 
in the opinion of Alexander tlie Grc?at, the command of 
the Mediterranean lay in the possession of Cyprus. The 
Greek colonists were filibusters: tliev seized bv force tho 
woiiH^n wherever tiiey settled, hut their children were 
tan-lit to speak tlie paternal lanmiago, as has been tho 
case in more reeent times with the descendants of the 
Spaniards in America. The wealth of some of these 
Greek colonial towns is said to have been incredible. 
Crotona was mure than twelve miles in circumference; 
and Sybaris, another of the Itaiiot cities, was so luxurious 
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and diesipateil as even to give rise to a pioverb. The 
prosperity of these places was due to two causes: they 
Were not only the centres of great agricultural districts, 
but carried on also an active oommerce in all directions, the 

dense population of the mother country offering them a 
steady and profitable market; they also maintained ao 
active traffic with all the Mediterranean cities ; thus, if 
they furnished Athens with com, they also furnished 
Carthage with oil. In the Greek cities connected with 
this C()l()iiial system, e«pe< i;illy in Athens, the business of 
8hip-l)uilding and navigation was so extensively prose- 
cuted as to give a s| ecial character to public life. In 
otht r ]>ai ts of Greece, as in Sparta, it was altogetlier 
diffci eat. lu that state the laws of Lycurgus had aVHjlished 
private pr()i)erty ; all things were held in eommon ; 
savage life was it*duced to a system, and therefore tliero 
was object in commerce. But in Athens, cowiiuerce was 
rcL;";iJ(led as being so iar fruiu dishunoiirable that sunie of 
the ni fst illustrion- men, whose names liave descended to 
us as philosophei 8, were occupied with mercantile pursuits. 
Aristotle kept a druggist's shop in Athens, and ilato sold 
oil in Kgypt. 

It was the intention of Athens, had she succeeded in the 
conquest of Sicily, to make an attempt upon Carthage, 
foreseeing therein the dominion of the JModiteiTanean, as 
was actually realized suhtscquently by Home. The de- 
stmction of that city constituted the point of ascendency 
in the history of the Great Bepublic. Carthage stood 
upon a penin!<ula forty-five miles round, with a neck only 
three miles across. Her territory has been estimated as 
having a sea-line of not less than 1400 miles, and contain- 
ing 300 towns ; she had also possessions in Spain, in 
Sicily, and other Mediterranean islands, acquired, not by 
conquest, but by colonization. In the ^ilver mines of 
Spain .--he employed not le s than forty thousand men. In 
these re>pects she was guided by the maxims of her 
rhoenician ancestry, for the Tyrian*^ had colonized for 
depots, and had forty stations of that kind in the M«>di- 
terranean. Indeed, Carthage herself originated in that 
way, owing her development to tlie po ition tihe held at 
die junction of tlie east and wrst Lasimj. The Carthaginian 
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merchanta did not cany for hire, but dealt in theii 
Curtba nijm '^^'^^ imj)lied an extoTisive Bvstem 

fapren^acyin of depot > and lx>iidiii«!;. Tlicv had anticipated 
t he Mtd tttf" many of the deviccH of jiiodern coiiimerce. They 
effected insiaances, made loanf* cm bottomry, and 
it has been KupiMwd tliat their leathern money may have 
been of ilw nature of our bank notof-;. 

In the preceding chaj)ter we havo spoken of the attempts 
Attcmpy« of of the Asiatics on Egypt and the south shore of 
MdomTiikm ^ Mediterranieaii ; we have now to tmn to 
intiieii^. their operation'* on the north shore, tiie oonse* 
diMnwMMi. qnences of which are of the ntmoet interest in 
the hiMtory of jphiloeophy. It appears that the cities of 
Asia Minor, aner theor contest with the Lydian kings, 
had fallen an easy prey to the Persian power. It re- 
mained, therefore, only for that power to pass to the 
European continent. A pretext is easily found where the 
policy is so clear. So far as the internal condition of 
Greece was concerned, nothing could be more tempting to 
an invader. There seemed to be no Ixmd of union between 
the different towns, and^ indeed, the more prominent one^ 
might be regarded as in a state of chronic revolution. In 
Athens, since B.C. 622, the laws of Draco had been sup- 
planted by those of Solon : and attain and a^i^ain the 
pov<-niinent had been eei/cd by violence or j^ained through 
inti'igue by one adventurer after anotlicr. Under tin se 
ConKstbo- circumstances the Persian king ])asse(l an anny 
iweentiiem into Kuropo. The military events of Inith this 
mndtlteGreelu. tlit- succeeding invasion under Xerxes have 
been more than sutheiently ilhistrated by the brilliant 
imagination of the lively Greeks. It was needless, Imw 
ever, to devise such fictions as the million of men who 
crossed into Eun)pe, or the two hundred thons ind who lay 
dead upon the field after the battle of 1 lataja. If there 
wore not such stubborn facts as the capture and burning 
The fifty of Athens, the circumstance that these warn 
•ndev^tud ^^*y years would be sufficient to in- 

rapram«sj form ns that all the advantages were not on one 
of Athcoa. gj^^^ Wars do not last so long without bring- 
ing npon both parties disasterD as well as conferring 
glories; and had these been as exterminat ng and ovei^ 
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whelmiiig as classical authors have supposed, our surprise 

may well be excited that the I *ersian annals have preserved 
BO little memory of thorn. Greece did not perceive that, 
if posterity mu8t take her accounts as true, it imist trivo 
the palm of glory to Persia, who could, with unfalteriiig 
perseverance, persist in attack'! illustrated by Huch un- 
paralleled catastrophes. She did not perceive that the 
annals of a nation may he more splendid from their ex- 
hibitint:; a courage wliicli could bear up for half a century 
against continual disasters, and extract victory at last from 
defeat. 

In pursuance of their policy, the Persians extended their 
dominion to Cyrene and Barca on the south, as well as to 
Thrace and Macedonia on the north. Ihe Persian wars 
gaTe rise to that wonderful development in Greek art 
which has bo worthily excited the admiration of subsequent 
a^es. The assertion is quite true that after those wars the 
weeks could form in sculpture living men. On the part 
of tiie Persians, these military undertakings were not of 
the base kind so common in antiquity; they were the 
carrying out of a policy conceived with great ability, their 
object being to obtain countries for tribute and not for 
devastation. 'Vhe great critic Niebuhr, by whose opinions 
I am guided in the views I express of these events, admits 
that ihe Greek accounts, when examined, present little 
that was possible. The Persian empire does not seem to 
have suffered at all ; and I'lato, whose opinion must be 
considered as of very great authority, h-w^ that, on the 
whole, the Persian wars reflect extremely little honour on 
the Greeks. It was assertcf] tliaf only thirty-one towns, 
and most of them small ones, were faithful to Greece. 
Treason to her seeuis for years in suecessioii to have in- 
fected all her ablest men. It was not Pausanias alone who 
wanted to be king under the supremacy of I'ersia. Sueh a 
satrap would have borne about the same relation to the 
great king as the modern jiaehadoes to the grand seignior. 
However, wo must do justice to thoso able men. A king 
was what Greece in reality required ; had she secured one 
at this time strong enough to hold her conflicting interests 
}n check, i;he would have become the mistress of the world* 
Her leading men saw this. 
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The elevating effect of the I'ersian wars was chiefly fell 
ia Athens. Tt wns tliore that the gfand development of 
^ pure art, literature, Mid scieiu-n took place. As 

quenS^'sh.r to Spai'tii, fslie remained l);u l>;iroiis us she had 
ti«aoran«« ^^^^ been ; tlie Spartans continnintz; robbers and 
progress, jj^p^g^^j^^ their national life exiiibitini^ not a 

hii.gle feature that can be commended. Median ical art 
reached its perfection at Corinth ; real art at Athens, find- 
ing a multitude not only of true, but also of new ex- 
pressions. Bcrurc Pericles the only style of architecture 
was the Doric; his became at o:i<e the age of perfect 
beauty. It also became the age of freedom in thinking 
Herprugrt^ &nd departure from the national faith. In this 
in ar . lespeot the history of Pericles and of Aspasia is 
very significant. Bis, also, was the great age of oratory, 
but of oratory^ leading to delnsion, the democratical forms 
of Athens being altogether deceptive, power ever remain^ 
ing in the hands of a few leading men, who did every- 
thing. The true popular sentiment, as was almost always 
the case under those ancient republican institutions, could 
find for itself no means of expression. The great men 
were only too prone to regard their fellow-citizens as a 
rabble, mere things to be ])layed off against one another, 
and to consider that the objects of life are dominion mul 
lust, that love, self-sacrifice, and devotion are fictions ; ihsit 
oaths are only good for deception. 

1 hougli the standard of statesmanship, at the period of 
tlie Persian wars, was very low, there can be no doubt that 
amonir the ( J reek leaders were those who clcarlv understood 
the causes of the Asiatic attack ; and hence, with an instinct 
of self-preservation, defensive alliances were continually 
The treaty maintained with Egypt. When their valour and 
withPeralA. endurance had given to the Greeks a glorious 
issue to the war, the articles contained in the final treaty 
manifest clearly the motives and undeT^tandinjj^s of both 
particii. ^io Persian vessel was to appear between the 
Cyanean Rocks and Chelidonian Islands ; no Persian army 
to approach within three days* journej ui the Mediterranean 
Sea, &.C. 449. 

* To Athens herself the war had given political supremacy. 
We need only look at her condition fifty years after the 
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battle of riataea. She was mistress of more than a thousand 
miles of the coast of Asia Minor ; she held as dependencies 
more than forty islands ; she controlled the straits between 
Kurope and Asia ; her fleets ranged the Mediterranean and 
the Black Seas ; she had monopolized the trade of all the 
adjoining countries ; her magazines were full of the most 
valuable objects of commerce. From the ashes of the 
Persian fire she had risen up sd supremely beautiful that 
her tem])leH, her Ktatues, her works of art, in 
their ex(jTiisite peritiction, nave since had no thccntrc 
\)araHel in tlie world. Her intellectual supre- "5ilJjJ^|,y'^ 
niacy equalled her political. To her, as to a focal 
point, the rays of light from every direction converfj-ed. 
'J'he philosophers of Italy and Asia Minor directed their 
steps to her as to the acknowledged centre of mental 
activity. As to Egypt, an utter ruin had befallen her 
since she was desolated by the Persian arms. Vet we 
must not therefore infer that though, as conquerors, the 
Persians had trodden out the most aged civilization on the 
globe, as sovereigns they were hatera of knowledge, or 
merciless as kings. We must not forget that the Greeks 
of Asia Minor were satisfied with their rule, or, at all 
events, preferred rather to remain their jBubjects than to 
contract any permanent political connexions with the 
conquering Greeks of Europe. 

In this condition of political glory, Athens became not 
only the bii-th-place of new and beautiful productions of 
art, founded on a more just appreciation of the true than 
had yet been attained to in any previous age of the world 
(which, it may be added, have never been surpassed, if, 
indeed, they have been eciualled since \ she also became the 
receptacle for every philosophical opinion, new and old. 
Ionian, Italian, Egyptian, Persian, all were brought to 
her, and contrasted and compared together. Indeed, the 
philosophical celebrity of (Jreece is altop^ethcr due to 
Athens. The rest of the country jiartieipatfd Imt little 
in the cultivation of learning. It is a popular error that 
Ureeee, in the a<:;gregate, was a learned country. 

We have already seen how the researches of individual 
inquirers, passing from jjoiut to point, had conducted them, 
iu many imstanceM, to a suspicion of the futility of human 
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knowledge; and looking at the rcRiilts veacihed by the 
Slate oTpiii- s^ccGssivG jiliilosophical schools, we cannot fail 
looophy at to remark that there was a general tendency to 
till, jiittcturo. ^Qppf icigni. Wc have seen how, from the material 
and taiigihlc beginniiigw of the Tonians, the Kleatics land 
us not only in a blank atheism, ])nt in a disbelief of the 
exi'^tence of the world. And thono-li it may be said that 
these were only the isolated results of special schools, it is 
not to be forgotten that they were of schools the most 
advanced. The time had now arrived when the name of 
a master was no more to usurp the place of reason, as had 
been hitherto the ease : when these last results of the 
dilferent methods of pliilosojihizing were to be brought 
together, a criticism of a higher order established, aud 
conclusions of a higher order deduced. 

Thus it will ever be with all human inyestigation. The 
Commence primitive philoeophical elements from which we 
menrofTh^ Start are examined, first by one and then by 



hiRheran*. another, each drawing his own special oon- 
elusions and deductions, and each firmly be 
lieving in the truth of his inferences. Fach analyst has 
-seen the whole subject from a particular point of view, 
without concerning himself w ith the disooiSances, contra- 
dictions, and incompatibilitieH obvious enough when his 
conclusions come to be compared with those of other analysts 
as skilful as himself. In process of time, it needs must l>e 
that a new school of examiners will arise, who, taking the 
results at which their predecessors have arrived from an 
examination of the primary elements, will institute a 
secondary comparison ; a comparison of results with results ; 
a cuni])arison of a higher order, and more likely to lead to 
absolute truth. 

Terhaps I cannot ]>etter convey what T here mean by 
this secondary and higher analysis of philoht ] liical cjiiestious 
than by introducing, as an ilhist i ttion, what 
fromsubae- took place subsequently in liome, through her 
qneotlUwMii policy of Universal religious toleration. The 
priests and folkiwers of every god and of every 
faith were permitted to pursue without molestation their 
special forms of worship. Of these, it may be supposed 
that nearly all were perfectly sincere in their adherence to 
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thmt special diyinity, and, if the occasion liad arisen, conid 
have furnished unanswerable arguments in behalf of his 
snpremacy and of the truth of his doctrines. Yet it is 
very dear that, hy thus bringing these several primary 
systems into contact, a coin]Kirison of a secondary and of 
a higher order, and therefore far more likely to approach to 
absolute truth, must needs be established among them. It 
is very well known that the popular result of this secondary 
examination was the philosophical rejection of polytheism. 

So, in Athens the result of the secondary examination of 
philosophical systems and deductions was scepticism as 
regards them all, aud the rise of a new order of soobistt. 
men — the Sophists — who not only rejected the 
validity of all former |)hilosophical methods, hut carried 
their infidelity to a d^'f^ree plainly not warranted by the 
facts of the case, in this, that they not only denied that 
human reason had thus far bucceeded in ascertaining any- 
thing, but even afhrined that it is incapable, from its very 
nature, as dependent on human organization, or the con- 
dition under which it acts, of determining thoti'Uth at all ; 
nay, thaL even il the truth is actually in its possession, 
Binoe it has no criterion by which to recognize it, it can- 
not so much as be certain that it is in such possession of it. 
From these principles it follows that, eince we have no 
standard of the true, neither can we have any standard of 
the good, and that our ideas of wliat is good and what is 
evil are altogether produced by education or by convention. 
Or, to use the phrase adopted by the Sophists, ^* it is might 
that makes right.** Bight and wrong are henoe seen to be 
mere fictions created by society, having no eternal or 
absolute existence in nature. The will of a monarch, or of 
a majority in a community, declares what the law shall be ; 
the law defines what is right and what is wrong; and 
these, therefore, instead of having an actual existence, are 
mere illusions, owing their birth to the exercise of force. 
It is might that has determined and defined what is right. 
And hence it follows that it is needless for a 
man to trouble himself with the monitions of pbtiosojfiiy, 
oonscic^nce, or to ho troubled thereby, for con- 
science, inste ad of being anything real, is an 
imagiuai*/ fiction, or, at the best, owes its origin to 
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eduoation, and is the creation of our social state. Henoa 
the wise will give himself no concern as to a meritorious 
act or a crime, seeing that the one is intrinsically neither 
h tt( r nor worse than the other ; but he will give himself 
sedulous concern as respects his outer or external relations 
— his position in society ; conforming his acts to that 
standard which it in its wisdom or folly, but in the 
exercise of its inic;ht, has declared shall be regarded as 
right. Or, if his occasions be snch as to make it for his 
interest to depart from the {social rule, let him do it in 
secrecy ; or, what is far better, let him cultivate rhetoric, 
that noble art by which the wrong may be made to 
ap2)ear the ri<j:ht ; by which he who has committed a crimo 
may so mystify society as to delude it into the belief that he 
is worthy of praise ; and by which he may prove that his 
enemy, who has really performed some meritorious deed, 
has been guilty of a crinu-. Aniiiiated by such considera- 
tions, the Sophists passed from place to place, offering to 
sell for a sum of money a knowledge of the rhetorical 
art, and disposed of their hervices in the instructioji of 
the youth of wealthy and noble families. 

W hat shall we say of such a system and of such a state 
of things ? Simply this : that it indicated a complete 
mental and social demoralization — ^mental demoralization, 
for the principles of knowledge were sapped, and man 
persuaded that his reason was no guide ; social demorali- 
zation, for he was taught that right and wrong, virtue and 
vice, conscience, and law, aYid God, are imaginary fictions , 
that there is no harm in the commission of sin, though 
there may be harm, as as-uredly there is folly, in being 
detected therein ; that it is excellent for a man to sell his 
oountry to the Persian king, provided that the ^um of 
money he receives is large enough, and that the transaction 
is so darkly conducted that the public, and particularly 
his enemies, can never tind it out. Let him never forget 
that patriotism Ls tlie tirst delusion of a simpleton, and the 
last refuge of a knave. 

Such were the results of the first attempt to correct the 
partial philosophies, by submitting them to the measure 
of a mine universal one; such th^ manner in which, instead 
of only losing their e>:clusiveQess and imperfectiuus b]f 
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their contact with one another, they were wrested from 
their proper object, and made subservient to the purpose 
of deception. Nor was it sdenoe alone that was affected ; 
already might be discerned the foreshadowingB of that 
oonyiction which many centuries later oocasionM the final 
destruction of polytheism in Rome. Already, in Athens, 
the voice of philosophers was heard, that among so many 
gods and BO many di^Terent worships it was impossible) 
for a man to ascertain what is true. Already, ^^^^ 
many even of the educated were overwhelmed the ri .tioiui 
with the ominous suggestion that, if ever it had 
been the will of heaven to reveal any form of faith to the 
world, such a revelation, considering its origin, must 
necessaiily have come with sufficient }>ower to override all 
opposition ; that if there existed only as many as two 
forms of faith synchronous and succossful in the world, 
that fact would of itself demonstrate that neither of them 
is true, and that there never had been any revelation from 
an all-wise and omnipotent God. Kor was it merely 
amon^ the sptculative men that these infidelities were 
cherished ; the leading politicians and statesmen had be- 
come der] dy infected with them. It was not Anaxa^oias 
alone who was convicted of atheihim ; the same charge av;;:j 
made against Pericles, the head of the republic — lie who 
Lad done so much for the glory of Athens— the spread of 
man who, in practical life, wa«, beyond <iil J,JjJJi,**'jJ'^*'* 
question, the first of his age. With difficulty hi^Si 
he succeeded, by the use of what influence re- 
mained to him, in saving the life of the guilty philosopher 
his friend, but in the public estimation he was universally 
viewed as a participator in his crime. If the foundations 
of philotiophy and those of religion were thus sapped, the 
foundations of law experienced no better fate. The Sophists, 
who weve wandering all over the world, saw that each 
nation had its own ideas of merit and demerit, and there- 
fore its own system of law ; that even in different towns 
there were contrary conceptions of right and wrong, and 
therefore opposing codes. It is evident that in such exami 
nations they applied the same principles which had guided 
them in their analysis of philosophy and religion, and that 
the result oould be no other than it was, to bring them to 
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the conolusion that there is nothing absolute in justice oi 
in law. To what an appalling^ condition society has arrived, 
when it reaches the positive conclusion that there is no 
truth, no religion, no justice, no virtue in the world ; that 
the only object of human exertion is unrestrained physical 
enjoyment ; the only standard of a man's position, wealth ; 
that, since there is no possibility of truth, whose eternal 
Orinciples in ight serve for an uncontrovertible and common 
guide, we should resort to deception and the arts of per- 
suasion, that we may dupe others for our purposes ; that 
there is no sin in undermining the social contract ; no 
crime in blasphemy, or rather there is no blasphemy at 
all, since there are no p^nds ; that " man is the measure of 
all things," as Protagoras teaches, and that " he is the 
criterion of existence that *' thought is only the relation 
of the thinking subject to the object thought of, and that 
the thinking subjeef. tlir sduI. is notliing more than the 
sum of the different moments of thinking." It is no wonder 
that that So])hist who was the author of such doctrines 
should be condemned to death to satisfy the clamours 
They end ^ populacc wliu had uot advanced sufficiently 

inbiiink into the depths of this secondary, this higher 
AiiieiBtD. philosophy, and that it was only by flight that 
he could save himself from the punishment awaiting the 
opening sentiment of his book : " Of the gods I cannot tell 
whether they are or not, for much hinders us from know* 
ing this — both die obscurity of the subject and the short- 
ness of life." It is no wonder that the social demoralization 
spread apace, when men like Gbrgias, the disciple of 
Empedocfes, were to be found« who laughed at virtue, 
made an open derision of morality, and proved, by meta- 
physical demonstration, that nothing at all exists. 

From these st^itements respecting the crisis at which 
ancient philosophy had arrived, we might be disposed to 
believe that the result was unmitigated evil, for it scarcely 
deserves mention that the quibbles and disputes of the 
Sophists occasioned an extraordinary improvement of the 
Greek language, introducing precision into its terms, and 
a wonderful dialecticiil skill into its use. For us there may 
be extracted from these melanclioly eonrl n-^ions at least 
one instructive lesson — that it is not duiing the process of 
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decomposition of philo8oplii«'s. aii l « s]H»eially of religions, 
that social chancres occur, lur suci] breakiims-up , 
commonly go on in an isolated, and therefore .uug mof 
innocuous way ; but if by chance the fragments ^JJjf J'* 
an^l decompowsed portions are broiiglit together, 
and attempts are made by fusion to incorporate them anew, 
or to extract from them, by a secondary analysis, what 
truth they contain, a cnsis is at once brought on, and — 
snch is the oourse of events ^in the catastroj^e that ensues 
they are oommonly all absolutely destroyed. It was doubt- 
less their foresight of such consequences that inspired the 
Italian statesmen of the Middle Ages with a ]n,,,tr.tionB 
lesolute purpose of crushing in the bud ever^^ frm the 
encroachment on ecclesiastical authority, and ^^*^<>^8«> 
every attempt at individual interpretation of religious 
doctrines. For it is nut to be supposed that men of clear 
intellect should be insensible to the obvious unreasonable- 
ness of n]any of the dogmas that had been consecrated by 
authority. But if once permission were accorded to human 
criticism and human interpretation, what other issue could 
there be than that doctrine upon doctrine, and sect upon 
sect should arise ; that theological jjrinciples should under- 
go a total decomposition, until two men could scarcely be 
found whose views coincided; nay. even more than that, 
that the same man nhould change liis o])iiiion with the 
changing incidents of the dili'erent periods of his life. No 
matter what might be the plaiisil)lc guise of the beginning, 
and the ostensibly cogent arguments for its necessity, once 
let the decomposition commence, and no human power 
could arrest it until it had become thorough and cumplete. 
Considering the prestige, tlie authority, and tlie mass of 
fact to be dealt wdth, it might take many centuries fur 
this ])roces8 to be finished, but tliat that result would at 
length be accomplished no enligiitened man could doubt. 
The experience of the ancient Eiiropean world had shown 
that in the act of such decompositions tiiere is but little 
danger, since, for the time being, each sect, and, indeed, 
each individual, has a guiding rule of life. But as soon 
as the period of secondary analysis is reached a crisis must 
inevitably ensue, in all probability involving not only 
religion, but also the social contract. And though, by t£e 
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exercise of force on the part of the interests that are dis- 
turbed, aided by that popular fcieutiiiioiit which is abhorrent 
DKHRerof anarchy, the crisis might, for a time, be put 

gr?jSngf"r** couhl not bc otlierwise than that Europe 

inuU»uf should be left in that deplorable state which 
must result when the intellect of a people has 
outgrown its formulas of faith. A fearful condition to 
contemplate, for such a dislocation must also affect political 
relations, and necessarily implies revolt against existing 
law. Nations plunged in the abyss of irreligion must 
necessarily be nations in anarchy. For a fime their 
tendency to explosion may be kept down by the firm appli- 
cation of the hand of power ; but this is simply an an- 
tagonism, it is no cure. The social putrefaction proceeds, 
working its way downward into classes that are lower and 
lower, until at length it involves the institutions that are 
relied on for its arrest. Armies, the machinery of com- 
pression, once infected, the end is at hand, but no human 
foresight can predict what the event shall be, espedally if 
Aiminti rie- contemporaueous ruling powers have either 
c■•^8iiy of pre- ignorantly or wilfully nrxj loetcd to prepare 
in'uinti.^I*Sr societv fur the inevitable trial it is about to 
thrsccbangcB. undergo. It is the most solemn of nil the duties 
of governments, wluii once they have become aware of 
such a momentous condition, to prepare the nations for 
its fearful conBcquences. I'or this it may, perhaps, bo 
lawful for them to dissemble in a temj)orary manner, a ; it 
is sometimes proper for a [)hysician to dissemble with his 
}tatiunt : it may be lawful for them even to resort to tho 
use of force, but never should such measures of doubtful 
correctness be adopted without others directed iu a pre 
paration of the mass of society for the trials through which 
it is about to pass. Such, doubtless, were the profound 
views of the great Italian statesmen of the Middle Ages ; 
such, doubtless, were the arguments by which they justi- 
fied to themselves resistance against the beginning of the 
evil — a course for which Europe has too often and unfairly 
condemned them. ^ 
It rc niaiiis for US now to review the details presented in 
the foregoing pages for the purpose of determining the 
successive phases of development through which the Qreek 
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mind passed. It is not with the truth or fallacy of fSieee 
details that we have to do, but with their order s^nj^^ary of 
of oooorrenoe. They are points enabling us tbcprecediiig 
to describe graphically the curve of Urecian 
intellectual advance. 

The starting point of G reek philosophy is physical and 
geooentral. The earth is the grand object of the uni verse, 
and, as the nece ssary result, erroneous ideas are entertained 
as to the relations and dimensions of tlic 8ca and air. 
This philosophy was hardly a century old before it began 
to oosmogonize, using the priiicijtlcs it considered itseli 
sure of. Long before it was able to get rid of local ideas, 
such as upward and downward in space, it undertook to 
explain thv origin of the woi ld. 

But, as advances were made, it was recognized that 
creation, in its various fiarts, disjilays intention and 
design, till adaptation of means to secure proposed ends. 
'1 hib suggested a reasoning and voluntary agency, like 
that of man, in the government of the world ; and from a 
continual reference to human habits and acts, Greek pliilo- 
bophy passed through its stage of anthr()])oid conceptions. 

A little farther ]»rogress awakened sns])ieions that the 
Miind of man can obtain no certain knowledge; and the 
opinion at last prevailed that we have no trustworthy 
criterion of truth. In the scepticism thus setting in, the 
approach to Oriental ideas is each successive instant more 
and more distinct. 

This period of doubt was the immediate forerunner oi 
more correct cosmical < >! • i n ions. The heliocentric mechan- 
ism of the planetary' system was introduced, the earth 
deposed to a subordinat4) position. The doctrines, both 
physical and intellectual, founded on geocentric ideas, 
were necessarily endangered, and, since these had connected 
themselves with the prevailing religious views, and were 
represented by important material interests, the public 
began to practise persecution and the philosophers hy 
pocrisy. 1 antheistic notions of the nature of the world 
became more distinct, and, as tlieir necessary Approach to 
consequence, the doctrines of Kmanation. 'IVans- Onenuiide«s. 
migration, and Absorpfioii were eiitert.ii^ied. From this 
\t is but a step to the suspicion that matter, motion, and 
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time are phantasms of imagination'— opinions embodied 
in the atomio theory, which asserts that atoms and spaoe 
^ alone exist; and which became more refined when it 
recognized that atoms are only mathematical points; and 
still more so when it ronsidered them as mere centres of 
force. The brink of Buddhism was here approached. 

As must necessarily ever be the case where men are 
coexisting in different psychical stages of advance, some 
having made a lesss. Home a greater intellectual progress, 
all these views which we have described successively, were 
at last con teniporaiROTisly entertained. At this point com- 
menced the action of tlie Sophists, who, by setting the 
doctrines of one school in opposition to thone of another, 
and iej)resenting them all as of equal value, (Xjcasioned 
the destruction of thcni all, and the philosophy founded 
on physical speculation came to an end. 

Of this phase of Greek intellectual life, if we compare 
the beginning with the close, we cannot fail to observe 
^ how great is the improvement. The tlioui;ht8 

in"uie^uanuer dealt with at the later period are intrinsically 
^JjjJjUectual of a higher order tiian tlioso at the outset. From 
the puerilities and errors with which we have 
thus been occupied, we learn that there is a definite mode 
of progress for the mind of man ; from the history of latei 
times we shall find that it is ever, in the same direction. 
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BISE AND DECLINE OF ETBlQAh FBIL060FHY. 

t^iocRATTS rejecU Thyneal and Mathematical Specukitions, and auertt 
the Importance of Vir ue and Moral ittj, thereby inannnratinq an Ag« 
of Faith. — His Life and Daaih. — Tiie schools uriyinatiHg jrom his 
Movement teaeh the Pursuit of t*let*sttre and CheaHfieatum of Sdf. 

Plato founds the Aeatiem t. — ius three primal Principles. — The EjC' 
istence nf a personal God. — Nature of the WorJd and the Soul. The 
ideal Tlieory, Generals or Types. — Ueminisccnce. — Trunsmi'jmtioji . — ■ 
Plato's political Institutions. — His Be^uhUc. — His Pruujs of tho 
lumortaU^y of the SouL — Oritieism on his Doctrinee, 

BiSR OF THE Sceptics, who conduct the hujJier Analysis of EthieiU 
Philosophy. — Pyrrho demonMrates the Uncertainty of Knowledge. — 
Inevitable Pa^mge into tranquil IndiJ'erence^ C^uietude^ and IrreUgion^ 
an reeommended by Epicurue. — Deeov^Mfition of the Skteniio and 
Platonic iSyntcinx /n the later Academiee. — Their Enron and iH^UeiUee, 
— Mud of the Greek Age of Faith. 

The Sophists had brought on an intellectnal anarchy. It 
in not in the nature of hTiinanitv to )ie contented ^ , , ,, 
witn such a state. Ihwarted m its expectatious w>i)hyombe 
from physic8. the Greek miud turned its atten- 
tion to morals. In the progress of life, it is but a step 
from the age of Inquiry to the age of I'aith. 

Socrates, who led the way in this movement, was Ixirn 
B.a 469. He exercised an influence in some respects lelt 
to our times. Having experienoed the unprofitable results 
arifiing from physical speculation, he set iu contrast there 
with the solid advantages to be enjoyed from g^r^^^g . j^j^ 
the otdtivation of virtue and morality. His mode of ' 
life was a perpetual combat with the Sophists. 
His manner of instruction was by conversation, in which. 
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according to the uniform testimony of all wlio Heard 
him, he singularly excelled. He resorted to deiimtions, 
and therefrom drew deductionB, conveying his argument 
under the form of a dialogue. Unlike his predecessors, 
who sought for truth in the investigation of outward 
things, he turned his attention inward, asserting the 
supremacy of virtue and its identity with knowledge^ and 
the necessity <>f an adherence to the Htrict principles of 
justice. ( ■onsidoring the depraved condition to which the 
{Sophists had reduced society, ho insisted on a change in 
the manner (d' education of youth, so as to bring it in 
accordance with the pTiiicip^*^ that happiness ig only to bo 
found in tlie ]>ursiiit of virtue and goodness. Thus, there- 
fore, he coin})letely substituted the moral for the physical, 
and in this essentially consists the }>liilosophical revolution 
lie effected. lie had no school, properly speaking, nor did 
lie ela])orate any sjteeial ctlii<'al svsteni ; for to those who 
iiKjuired liow tliuy ishuuld know good from evil and right 
from wrong, he reconiinende<l the decisions of the laws of 
The doctrines their country. It does not ap})ear that he ever 
of Socrates, entered on any inquiry respecting the nature of 
God, simply viewing his existence as a fact of which 
there was abundant and incontrovertible proof. Though 
rejecting the crude religious ideas of his nation, and 
totally o])posed to anthropomorphism, he carefully 
avoided the giving of public oifence by improper allq^iona 
to the prevailing superstition; nay, even as a good 
citizen, he set an example of conforming to its require- 
ments. In his judgment, the fault of the Sophists con- 
sisted in this, that they had subverted useless speculation, 
but had substituted for it no scientific evidence. Never- 
theless, if man did not know, he might believe, and 
demonstration might be profitably supplanted by faith. 
He therefore insisted on the great doctrines of the immor- 
tality of the soul and the government of the world by 
Providence ; but it is not to be denied that there are plain 
indications, in some of his sentiments, of a conviction that 
the Su}»renio B(Mng is the soul of the world. lie professed 
tliat his own chi<'f wisdom consisted in the know-hKigo of 
his own ignorance, and dissuaded his friends from tJio 
Quitivation of mathematics and })hysics, since he aihriiiud 
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that tbe former leads to vain oonolusions, the latter to 
aiheiam. In his system everything turns on oppotwina- 
the ex]planation of terms; but his proceshcs of th.n>nhia> 
reasoning are often imperfect, his conclusions, I'^'y*'^*^^- 
therefore, liable to be incorrect. In this way, he maintained 
that no one would knowingly commit a wrong act, because 
he that knew a thing to be ^ood would do it ; that it is 
only involuntarily that the bad are bad ; tiiat he who 
knowingly tells a lie is a better man than he who tolls a 
lie in ignorance; and that it is right to injure ones 
enemies. 

From such a statement < 1 tlnj philosophy of Socrates, we 
cannot fail to remark how superficial it muht superficiality 
have been; it perpetually mistakes differences ^fw* 
of words for distinctions of things; it also possoscd little 
novelty. The enforcement of morality cannot he regarded 
as anything new, since probably there has never lieen an 
age ill wiiich good men were not to be found, who observed, 
as their rule of life, the maxims taught by Socrates ; and 
hence we may rea^cmably inquire what it was that has 
spread over the name of tiiis great man such an unfading 
lustre, and why he stands, out in huch extraordinary 
prominence among the benefactors of his race. 

Socrates was happy in two things : happ} in iho^e who 
recorded his life, and happy in the circumstances ^.^^^^^ 
of his death. It is not given to every great man ceioi)rity of 
to have Xenophon and I *lato for his biographers 
it is not given to everyone who has overpassed the limit 
of life, and, in the natural course of events, bas but a little 
longer to continue, to attain the crown of martyrdom in 
behalf of virtue and morality. In an evil hour for the 
glory of Athens, his countrymen put him to death. It 
was too late when they awoke and saw that they could 
" give no answer to the voice of posterity, deT)iaiiding why 
they had perpetrated tixis crime. With truth Soci-ates 
said, at the close of his noble spet^ch to the judges who had 
condemned him, *' It is now tinu^ tliat we fh imrt I to die, 
you to live; but which has the better desiiiiy is unknown 
to all excejit ( kxl." The future has resolved that doubt. 
For Socrates there was reserved the happier lot. 

No little obscurity still remains as respects the true 
Vol. I.— 8 
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nature of this dark transact ioii. The articles of accusatioi. 
Theosi"n4bie ^^^^ thicc : he rojectb the gods of his countrv . 
flduaatium he intTodi.ce8 new ones ; he perverts the educa- 
Agiuiwt faim. youth. With truth might his friends say 

it waa wonderful that he should he accused of impiety, the 
whole tenor of whose life was reverence for God — a recog- 
nition not only of ihe divine existence, but of the divine 
superintendence. *^ It as only a madman/' he would say, 
who imputes success in life to human prudence and as 
to the necessity of a right education for the young, •* It is 
only the wise who are fit to govern men.** We must con- 
clude that the accusation H were only ostensible or fictitious, 
and that beneath them lay some reality which could 
reconcile the Athenians to the perpetration of so great a 
crime. 

Shall we find in his private life any explanation of this 
nivsterv Unfortunately, the details of it which have 
deseoiide*! to us are few. To the investigations of classical 

criticism we can scarcely look with unv Imnc. for classical 
criticism has hitherto been in a state ot sin <i;uiar innocence, 
so far as the actual affairs of life are concerned. It regards 
Athenians and h'omans not as men and women like our- 
selvf's, but as the personages presented liy fictitious 
literature, whose lives aie exceptions to the common hiws 
of human nature : who live in the midst of scenes of 
endless surprises and occurrences ever bordering on the 
mar\ ellous. 

If we examine the case according to everyday juinciples, 

^. . We cannot fail to remark that the Socrates of our 

Toe GAAracMr .... , . „ , 

ofSocnusiD imagination is a very diiierent man from the 
Aum Socrates of contemporaneous Athenians. To us 
he appears a transcendent genius, to whom the great 
names of antiquity render their profound homage; a 
martyr in behalf of principles, of which, if society be devoid, 
life itself is scarcely of any worth, and for the defence of 
which it is the highest glory that a man should be called 
upon to die. To them Socrates was no more than an idle 
lounger in the public places and comers of the streets : 
grotesque, and even repulsive in his person; affecting in the 
oddities of his walking and in his in | < arance many of the 
manners of the mountebank. Neglecting the pursuit of au 
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honest Ciilliiig^, for his trade seems to have been that of a 
stoiio-cuttcT, he wasted his time in discoursing with such 
youths as his lecherous countenance and satyr-like person 
oonld gather around him, leading them astray from the 
gods of his ooimtry, the flimsy veil of his hypocrisy heing 
too transparent to oonoeal his infidelity. Nevertheless, he 
was a very brave soldier, as those Who served with him 
testify. It does not appear that he was observant of those 
cares which by most men are probably considered as para- 
mount, giving himself but little concern fur the support of 
his children and wife. The good woman Xantippe is^ to 
all appearance, one of those charai tcrs who are Xantippeiito 
unfairly judged of by the world. Socrates 
married her because of her singular amversational powers ; 
and though he himself, according to universal testimony, 
possessed extraordinary merits in that respect, he found to 
nis cost, when too late, so commanding were her excel- 
lencies, that ho was altogether her inferior. Among the 
amusing instances related of his domestic difficulties were 
the (X)n8eqnenros of his invitations to persons to dine with 
him when tin re was nothing in tlie house wherewith to 
entertain them, a proceeding severely trying to thet<']n})er 
of Xantippe, whose cause would unquestionably he d<'feuded 
by tlie matrons of any nation. It was nothing l>ut the 
mortihcation of a lilgh-spirited woman at the acts of a man 
who was too shiftless to have any concern for liis domestic 
honour. He would nut gratify her urgent entreaties by 
accepting from those upon whom he lavished his time the 
money that was so greatly needed at home. After his 
oondemnation, she carried her children with her to his 
prison, and was dismissed by him, as he told his friends, 
from his apprehension of her deep distress. To the last 
we see her bearing herself in a manner honourable to a 
woman and a wife. There is surely something wrong in 
a man's life when the mother of his children is protesting 
against his conduct, and her complaints are countenanced 
by the community. In view of all the incidents of the 
history of Socrates, we can come to no other oonclusion 
than that the Athenians regar lr 1 him as an unworthy, 
and perhaps troublesome member of society. Tehre can bo 
no doubt that his trial and condemnation were connected 
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with political measures. He himself said that be should 
have suffered death previously, in the affidr of 
ttie vicfh!! uf Leon of Salamis, had not the government heen 
{Hiiitic&i ani- broken up. His bias was toward aristocracy* 
mmiy, not toward democracy. In common with his 
party, he had been engaged in undertakings that could 
not do otherwise than entail mortal animosities ; and it is 
not to be overlooked that his indictment was brought for- 
ward by Anytus, who was conspicuous in restoring the 
old order of things. The mistake made by the Athenians 
was in ap]>lying a punishment altogether beyond the real 
offence, and in adding thereto the persecution of those who 
had embraced the tenets of Socrates by driving thf^m iiito 
exile. Not only nd miration for the memory of their master, 
but also a recoiiection of their own wrongs, made these 
men eloquent eulogists. Had Socrates ap})eared to the 
Athenians as he appears to us, it is not consistent with 
hiiniun proceedint2;K that they should have acted in so 
barl);iroii8 and totally indefensible a manner. 

If by the l);i»mon whose suggestions Socrates is said 
The DwmoD to have listened any tiling more was meant 
of Sucratet. than conscience, we must infer that he laboured 
under that mental malady to which those are liable who, 
either through penury or designedly, submit to extreme 
abstinence, and; thereby injuring the brain, fall into 
hallucination. Such oases are by no means of infrequent 
occurrence. Mohammed was affected in that'manner. 

After the death of Socrates there arof e several schools 
TbeM«KiiTie profcssiug to be founded upon his principles. 
tv.s^Jiiouili^ The divergences they exhibited when compared 
be' hiwnaibitf with one another prove how little there was of 
tup«in. precision in tlio.se principles. Among these 
imitators is numbered Kuolid of Megara, who had been in 
the habit of incurring considerable personal risk for the 
sake of listening to the great teacher, it being a capital 
offence for a native of Megara to be found in Athens. Up>on 
their persecution, Tlato and other disciples of Socrates fled 
to Pjuclid, and were well received by him. TTis system was 
a mixture nf the Mleatie and Socratie, the ethical pre- 
ponderating in his doctrine. He maintained the existence 
ul one Being, the Good, having various aiiipects — Wiisdoui, 
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Gk>d, Beason, and showed an inclination to the tendency 
afterward fiUly developed by the Cynical school in his 
dogma that the wise man Mhonld be insensible to pain. 

With the Megaric^chool i» usually cla^M^ified the Oyrenaic 
founded by Aristippus. Like Socrates, he held 
in disdain physical speculations, and directed hid ^j^^n!!^ 
attention to the moral. In his opinion, happiness ""f^i^ t>'« 
consists in pleasure ; and, indeed, he recognized **' 
in pleasure and pain the criteria of external things. He 
denied that we can know anything with certainty, our 
senses being so liable to deceive us ; but, though we may 
not perceive things trul3% it is true that we perceive. 
With the ( '}n:enaic school, pleasure was the great end and 
object of life. 

To these may ho added the Cynical school, founded 
by Antistlienes, whose system is personal and yj,oCyniail 
ferocious: it is a battle of the mind a{;ain8t the school : a toi^ 
body ; it is a pursuit of ple-asure of a nantal kind, f^Jj'.r^^JJd 
corporeal enjoyment being utterly unworthy of a gnttttkauoa 
man. Its nature is very well sljown in tlio 
character of its founder, who al)an(loned all the con' 
veniencos and comforts of life, voluntarily encounterijig 
poverty and exposure to the inclement' v of the seasuuh. His 
garments were of the me^ne^t kind, his beard neglected, 
his person filthy, his diet bordering on starvatiun. To the 
passers-by this ragged misanthrope indulged in contemptu- 
ous language, and offended them by the indecency of his 
gestures. Abandoned at last by every one except Diogenes 
of 6inope, he expired in extreme wretchedness. It had been 
a favourite doctrine with him that friendship ^^^^.^^j^ 
and patriotism are altogether worthless ; and in 
his last agony, IHogenes asking him whether he needed a 
friend, " Will a friend release me from this pain?** he in- 
quired. Diogenes handed him a dagger, saying, This will.** 
^* I want to be free from pain, but not from life." Into such 
degradation had philosophy, as represented by the Cynical 
school, fallen, that it may be doubted whether it is right to 
include a man like Antisthenes among those who derive 
their title from their love of wisdom— a man who con- 
demned the knowledge of reading and writing, who 
depreciated the institution of marriage, and professed that 
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lie saw no other advantage in philosophy than that it 
enabled him to keep company with himself. 

The wretched doctrines of Cynicism were carried to their 
utmuftt application liy Diogenes of k5ino])e. In early lifo 
Diogenes of he had been accustomed tt> luxury and ease; 
«iw»pe. father, who was a wealthy banker, havini!; 

been convicted of debasing the coinajj^e, Diogenes, who in 
some manner shared in tlie disgrace, w.isiu a very fit state 
of mind to embrace doctrines implying a contempt for the 
goods of the world and for the opinions of men. He may 
be oonsidered as the prototype of the hoTmits of a later 
period in his attempts at the aubjugation of the natural 
appetites by means of starvation. Looking npon the body 
as a mere clog to the soul, he mortified it in every possible 
manner, feeding it on raw meat and leaves, and making it 
* dwell in a tub. He professed that the nearer a man ap- 
proaches to suicide the nearer he approaches to virtue. He 
wore no other dress than a scanty cloak ; a wallet, a stick, 
and a drinking-cup completed his equipment : the cup he 
threw away as useless on .-eeing a boy take water in the 
hollow of his liand. It was his delight to oftend every 
idea of social decency by performing all the acts of lifo 
publicly, assorting that whatever is not impn>per in itself 
ought to )>L' done openly. It is said that hi« death, which 
occurred in his ninetieth year, was in consequence of 
devouring a neat's foot raw. From his carrying the 
Socratic notions to an extreme, he merits the designatiuu 
applied to him, the mad Socrates." His contempt for the 
opinions of others, and his religions disbelief, are illus- 
trated by an incident related of him, that, having in a 
moment of weakness made a promise to some friends that 
Hisimve* He would offer a sacrifice to Diana, he repaired 
nnce, the nczt day to her temple, and, taking a loose 
from his head, cracked it npon her altar. 

What a melancholy illustration of the tendency of the 
human mind do these facts offt r. What a quick, yet 
inevitable descent from the morality of Socrates. Selfish- 
i> Clin, of ness is ontliroiied ; friendship and patriotism are 
myruiiiy. looked upon as tlie atfairs of a fool: happy is the 
man who stands in no nee<l of a friend; still happier ho 
who has not one. No action is intrinsically bad ; even 
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jobbery, adultery, Facrilege, are only crimes by public 
agreement. The sage will take care how he iiKliilfx^s in 
the weakness of gratitude or l enevnlenc^'. or any other such 
sickly sentiment. If lie can find ])U'iisnre. h't him I'lijov it ; 
if pain is inllieted on him, let liini Ix'ar it ; hut, ahnvt- all, 
let him remember that death in juwt as dt isirahle as lile. 

Tf the physical H})ecnlation8 of Grcect^ hud ended in 
Hopliihtry and atlieisni. etliical investigations, it thus 
ap])f'ar8, had horne no better fruit. Both Hvstenis, when 
carried to their consequences, had been found to l)e not 
only uselese to society, but actually prejudicial to it« be t 
interests. Ah far as could bo seen, in tho tinieis of which 
we are sjieaking, the prospects for civilisation were dark 
and dihcuuraging . nor did it appear possible thai any 
successful attempts could be made to extract from philo- 
sophy anything completely suitable to the wants of man. 
Yet, in tne tuidst of these discreditable delusions, one of 
the friends and disciples of Socrates— indeed, it may bo 
said, his chief disciple, Plato, was laying the foundation of 
anoliier system, whioh, though it contained much that was 
false and more that was yain, contained also some things 
Tigorons enough to descend to our times. 

Plato was bom about b.c. 426. Antiquity has often 
delighted to cast a halo of mythical glory around ^^^^ , , 
its illustrious names. The immortal works of 
this great philosopher seemed to entitle him to more than 
mortal honours. A l^end, into the authenticity of which 
we will abstain from inquiring, asserted that his mother 
Perictione, a pure \ irgin, suffered an immaculate concep- 
tion through the influences of Apollo. The god declared 
to Ariston, to whom she was alxiut to l)e married, the 
parentage of the child. The wisdom of tliis great writer 
may justify such a noble descent, and, in some degne. 
excuse the credulity of his admiring and affectionate 
disciples, who gave a ready ear to the impoHsible story. 

To the knowledge acquired by Tlato during the eight or 
ten years he had spent with Socrates, he added all that 
could be obtained from the philosophers of Egypt. Oyrene, 
I'crsia, and Tarentuiu. With every advantage arising 
from wealth and an illustrious parentage, if even it was 
only of an earthly kind, for he numbered Solon among his 
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ancestors, ho availed himself of the teaching of the chief 
philosophers of the age, and at length, returning to his 
native country, founded a school in the grove of Hecademus. 
Thrice during his career as a teacher he visited Sicily on 
uist^ucation ^h occasion returning to the retirement of his 
Md taMfainc academy. H e attained &b advanced age of eighty- 
three years. It has been given to few men to exercise so 
profound an influence on the opinions of posterity, and yet 
it is said that during his lifetime Plato had no friends. He 
quarrelled with most of those who had been his fellow dis- 
oiplea of Socrates ; and. as might be anticipated from the 
venerable age to which he attained, and the uncertain 
foundation upon which his doctrines reposed, his opinions 
were very often contradictory, and his philosophy exhibited 
many variations. To his doctrines we must now attend. 

It was the belief of Plato that matter is coetemal with 
The doctrinc'8 that, indeed, there are three primary 

of Plato. The principles — God, Matter, Ideas; all animate 
priMipieir'^^ and inanimate things being fashioned by God 
from matter, which, being cajjaljle of receiving 
any impress, may be designated with propriety the 
Mother of Forms. He held that intellect existed before 
such forms were produced, but nat antecedently to matter. 
To matter he imputed a refractory or resisting quality, 
the origin of the disorders and disturbances occurring in 
the world ; he also regarded it as the cause of evil, acQount* 
ing thereby for the preponderance of evil, which must exceed 
the good in proportion as matter exceeds ideas. It is not 
witlMut reason, therefore, that I'lato has been accused of 
Magianism. These doctrines are of an (Oriental cast* 

The existence of God, an independent and personal 
HeaswriBthe p^^^^'^ of the world, hc inferred from proofs of 
cxutfnveofa intelligence and desi*^n pre.'^ented l)y natural 
penoaal God. ^i^j^ets. "All in the world is fur tlie sake of 
the rest, and the places of the sitit^^h' ])art8 are so ordered 
as to subserve to the preservation and excellency of the 
whole; hence all things are derived from the operation of 
a Divine intellectual cause." From the marks of unity in 
that design he deduced the unity of God, the Supreme 
Intelligence, incorporeal, without beginning, end, or 
change. His ^ud is the fashioner and &&er of the 
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uiUTesrae, in contradistinction to impeiaonal Nature. In 

one sense, he taught that the soul is immortal and im- 
perishable ; in another, he denied that each individual 
soul either has had or will oontinuL' t(j have an everlastins 
duration. From wliat lias been said un a former page, it 
will be understood that tliis psychological doctrine is 
essentially Indian. His views of the ancient condition of 
and former relations of the soul enabled Plato Nature of tto 
to introduce the celebrated doctrine of Reminis- 
cence, and tu account lor what have otherwise been 
termed innate ideas. Th&y are the recollections of things 
with which the soul was onoe familiar. 

The reason of Grod oontemplatcs and oomprehends the 
exemplars or original models of all natural forms, whatever 
they may be ; for visible things are only fleeting shadows, 
quickly passing away ; ideas or exemplars are everlasting. 
With so much power did ho set forth this pwsUcia 
theory of ideas, and, it most be added, with so 
much obscurity, that some have asserted his belief in an 
extramnndane space in which exist incorporeal beings, the 
ideas or original exemplars of all organic and inorganic 
forms. An illustration may remove some of the obscurity 
of these views. Thus all men, though they may present 
different appearances when compared with each other, are 
obviously fashioned upon the same model, to which they 
all more or less perfectly conform. All trees ExempUrotr 
of the same kind, though they may differ from ^yp^ 
one another, are, in like manner, fasliioned upon a common 
model, to which they more or less perfectly con form. 
To such models, exemplars, or types, Plato gave the 
designation of Ideas. Our knowledge thereof is clearly 
not obtained from the senses, but from reflection. }sqw 
Plato asserted that these ideas are not only conceptions oi 
the mind, but actually perceptions or entities having a 
real existence ; nay, more, that they are the only real 
existences. Objecte are thus only material embodiments 
of ideas, and in representation are not exact ; for oorre- 
S|K>ndence between an object and its model is only so far as 
circumstances will permit. Hence we can never determine 
all the properties or tunctioi.s of the idea from an exami- 
lil^^ion of its imperfect material representation, any mor« 

8* 
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than we can discover the character or qualities of a man 
from pictures of him., no matter how excellent those 
pictures may be. 

'i'he Ideal theory of Plato, therefore, teaches that, 
beyond this world of delusive ap](earances, this world of 
material ohjcctb, there is aiiulhtr world, invisible, eternal, 
and essentially true ; tliat, though we cannot trust our 
senses for the correctness of the indications they yield, 
there are other ImpreBaions upon which wa may fall btusk 
Doctrine of to aid US in coming to the truth, the reminis- 
Beminiaonne. cenoes or recoUections still abiding in the soul of 
the things it formerly knew, either in the realm of pnre 
ideas, or in the states of former life through which it has 
passed. For Plato says that there are souls which, in 
{Nariods of many thousand years, have succes8i^•ely trans- 
Reroii'TtiflOB ittigrated through bodies of various kinds. Of 
dTir > L t.uiis- these various conditions they retain a recoUeo- 
luiifrdiion ^j^j^^ more faintly or vividly, as the case may 
be. Ideas seeming to he iTupl anted in the human Tnind, 
but certainly never communicated to ns hy the senses, are 
derived from those former states. Jf this recollection of 
ancient events and coivditions were absolutely precise and 
col l ect, then man would have an innate means for deter- 
mining the truth. But such reminiscences being, in their 
nature, imperfect and uncertain, wo never can attain to 
absolute truth. W ith I lato, the Beautiful is the perfect 
imago of the true. Love is the desire of the soul for 
Beauty, the attraction of like for like, the longing of the 
divinity within us for the divinity beyond us ; and the 
Good, which is beauty, truth, justice, is God — God in his 
abstract state. 

From the Platonic system it therefore followed that 
science is impossible to man, and possible only to God ; 
that, however, recollecting our origin, we ought not to 
despair, but elevate our intellectual aim as h^gh as we 
may ; that all kncjwledge is not attributable to our present 
senses ; for, if that were the case, all men would be eqiuilly 
wise, their senses being equal in acuteness ; but a very 
large portion, and by far the surest portion, is deriveii 
from reminiscence of our former states ; thiit each indi- 
vidual 6oul ifi an idea ; and that, of ideas generally, the 
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lower are held together by the higher, and hence, finally 
by one which is supreme; that God is the sum GodJuthe 
of ideas, and is therefore eternal and nnchange- ^umofidea^ 
able, the sensuous conditions of time and space having no 
relation to hun, and being inapplicable iu any concep- 
tion of his attributes ; that he is the measure of all things, 
and not man, as Protagoras supposed ; that the universe is 
a type of him; that matter itself is an absolute negation, 
and is the same as space ; that the forms presented by our 
senses are nnsnhstantial shadows, and no realify ; that, so 
far from there being an infinity of worlds, there is but 
one, which, as the work of God, is neither n^turv of 
Bubjeot to age nor decay, and that it consists of ■ be world dud 
a body and a soul; in another respect it may be 
said to be composed of fire and earth, which can only be 
made to cohere throup^h the intermedium of air and water, 
and hence tlie necessity of the existence of the four 
elements; that of geometrical forms, tlu^ ]:>\raniid corre- 
sponds to fire, the cube to earth, the (K-tahedron to air, 
these forms beinj^ pHnificed from triangles connected by 
certain numerical ratios ; that the entire sum of vitality 
is divided by God into seven parts, answtrinor to the 
divisions of the musical octave, or to the seven planets; 
that the world is an animal having within it a soul ; for 
man is warm, and so is the world ; man is made of various 
elements, and so is the world ; and, as the body of man 
has a soul, so too must the world have one ; that there is 
a race of created, generated, and visible gods, who must 
be distinguished from the eternal, their bodies being 
composed for the most part of fire, their shape spherical ; 
that the earth is the oldest and first of the starry bodies, 
its place being in the centre of the universe, or in the 
axis thereof, where it remains, balanced by its own 
equilibrium ; that perhaps it is an ensouled being and a 
gener.'ited god ; that the mortal races are three, answering 
to Karth, Air, and Water ; that the male man was tlie first 
made of mortals, and that from him the female, and 
beasts, and birds, and fishes issutxl forth ; that the supe- 
riority of man depemls upon his being a reli«!;iuiis animal; 
that each mortal ccjnsists of two ]>ortion8, a soul and a 
body — their separation com>titutes death ; that of the soul 
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there are two primitive oomponent parts, a mortal and an 
immortal, the one being made by the created gods, and 
Triple «m- Other by the Supreme ; that, for the purpose 

Btitutintiuf of uniting these parts together, it is necessary 
the II..UU ^-^^^ there should be an intermedium, and that 
this is the daimonic portion or spirit ; that our mental 
struggles arise from this triple constitution of Appetite, 
Spirit, and Kcason ; that Keason alone is immortal, and 
the otliers die ; that the number of souls in the universe 
is invariable or constant ; that the sentiment of pre? 
existence proves tlu' noiil to have existed before the body; 
that, since the 8oul is ih(3 cause of motion, it can neither 
be produced nor decay, else all motion must eventually 
Triinsniigrap c^^se ; that, as to the oondition of departed 
tion and souls, they ho'ver as shades around the graves, 
(Tlraiilmi pill in;:; lor restoration to their lifeless bodies, or 
punishmentii, migrating through TariouB human or brute 
shapes, but that an unembodied life in God is itsserved for 
the virtuous philosopher; that valour is nothing but 
knowledge, and virtue a knowledge of good; that the 
soul, on entering the body, is irrational or in a traTice, 
and that the god, the star who formed its created part, 
influences its career, and hence its fortunes may be 
predicted by astrological computations ; that there are 
future rewards and punishments, a residence bein^ ap- 
pointed for the righteoris in his kindred star ; for those 
whose lives have li)een less pure there is a s«'cond birth 
under the form of a woman, and, if evil courses are still 
persisted in, successive transuiii^rHtiuns through variuua 
hrutes are in reserve — -the frivolous passing into birds, 
the unphilosophieal into beasts, the ignorant into tishes ; 
that the world undergoes periodical revolutions by fire and 
water, its destnictions and reproductions depending upon 
the coincidences of the stars. Of Plato's views of human 
physiology I can oiFer no better statement than the 
ibe pbysiu- following from Eitter : All in the human body 
logy ut n*to. ig lormed for the sake of the Reason, after certain 
determinate ends. Accordingly, first of all, a seat must 
be provided for the god-like portion of the soul, the head, 
viz., which is round, and similar to the perfect shape of 
the whole, fumi>hed with the organs of cognition, slightly 
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covered with flonh, which impedes the senses. To th« 
head is giren the direction of the whole frame» hence its 
position at the top ; and, since the animal creation 
possesses all the six irregular nmtirms. and the head ought 
nut to roll upon the jrround, the human I'orin is lonp;;. with 
]o2,"s lor walking and arms for serving- \hv htnly, ami tlie 
anterior part is fas]n(»ned diUcrcntly i n 'in the posterior. 
Kow, the reason being seated in the head, thi' Kpirit or 
irascible soul has its seat in the V)rea8t. under the head, 
in order that it may be within call and command of tlie 
Keason, but yet separated from the head by the n<»c*k, that 
it might not mix with it. Tlie L()ncu])iscible has likewise 
its particular seat in tin; lower ])art of the trunk, the 
abdomen, separated by the diaphragm from that of the 
irascible^ since it is destined, being separate from botli, 
to be governed and held in order hoth by the spirit and 
the Season. For this end God has given it a watch, the 
liver, which is dense, smooth, and shining, and, containing 
in combination both bitter and sweet, is fitted to receive 
and reflect, as a mirror, the imagei) of thoughts. When- 
ever the Keason di approves, it checks inordinate desires by 
its bitterness, and, on the other hand, when it approves, 
all is soothed into gentle repose by its sweetness ; more- 
over, in sleep, in sicknetvt, or in inspiration it hecomes 
prophetic, so that even the vilest portion of the body is in 
a certain degree participant of truth. In other respects 
the lower portion of the trunk is fashioned with equal 
adaptation for the ends it has to berve. The spleen is 
pl«y^ on the left side of the liver, in order to secrete and 
carry off the impurities which the diseases of the body 
might produce and accumulate. The intestines are coiled 
many times, in order that the food may not pass too quickly 
through the body, and so occasion again an imnioderato 
desire for more ; for such a constant a}>petite would render 
the pursuit of philosophy impossible, and make man dis- 
obedient to the commands of the divinity within him.*' 

The reader will gather from the ])recedi ng paragraph how 
much of wisdom and of folly, of knowledge and of igno- 
rance, the doctrines of Plato })resent. I may 1)6 permitted 
to continue this analysis of his writings a little farther, 
witii the intention of exhibiting the manner in which he 
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carried his views into practirc ; for Plato asBerted that, 
HiHHhiai thoupc^i the snpreiae good is unattainable by our 
.leas. reason, we mu8t try to reseniblo (iod as far as 

it is possible for tiie changeable to copy tlie eternal ; 
remembering that pleasure is not the end of man, and, 
thonc^h the sensual ]\irt of the soul dwells on eating and 
drinking, riches and ])leasure, and the spiritual on \v'i)rldly 
honours and distinctions, the reason is devoted to know- 
ledge. Pleasure, therefore, cannot bo attributed to tho 
gods, though knowledge may ; pleasure, which is not a 
good in itself, but only a means thereto. Each of the 
three parts of the soul has its own appropriate virtne, that 
of reason being wisdom ; that of the spirit, courage ; that 
of the appetite, temperance; and for the sake of pmection, 
justice is added for the mutual regulatioii of the other 
three. 

In carr3ring his ethical conceptions into practice, Plato 
HUpropo«ej ^i^^^^ts that the state is everything, and that 
p)iitu a in- what is in opposition to it ought to be destroyed. 
Bttiutions. jj^ denies the right of property ; strikes at the 
Tory existence of the family, pressing his doctrines 
to such an extreme as to Cfmsider women as public 
property, to be used for the purposes of tho state; he 
teaches that education should be a governmental duty, 
and that religion must be absobitely subjected to the 
politician ; that cliildren do not behnig to their parents, 
but to the state ; that the aim of government should not 
bo the happiness of the individual, })ut that of the whole ; 
and that men are to be considered not as men, but as 
elements of the state, a perfect subject differing from a 
slave only in this, that he has the state for ins ni;isf( r. 
He recommends the exjiot-ure of deformed and sickly 
infants, and rerpiires every citizen to be initiated into 
every species of falsehood and fraud. Distinguishing 
between mere social unions and true poliUes, and insisting 
that there should be an analogy between the state and tho 
soul as respects triple constitution, he establishes a division 
of ruler, warriors, and labourers, preferring, therefore, a 
monarchy reposing on aristocracy, particularly of talent. 
Though he considers music essential to education, hia 
opinion of the fine ar s is so low that he would admit 
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Into his state painters and musicians only under severe 
restrictions, or not at alL It was for the sake of xiavinoj 
this chimeriml repu})lic realized in ►Sicll \ that xhoiu-pubiic 
he made a journey to J)ionysiuh ; and it may be 
added that it was well for those whom he hoped to have 
Bubjocted to the experiment that his wild and visionary 
scheme was never permitted to be carried into effect. In 
our times extravagant social plans have been proposed, 
and some have been attempted ; bnt we have witnessed 
nothing so absurd as this vaunted republic of Plato. It 
shows a surprising ignorance of the acts and wants of 
man in his social condition. 

Some of the more important doctrines of Plato are 
worthy of further reflection. I shall therefore detain 
the reader a short time to offer a few remarks upon them. 

It was a beautiful conception of this philosophy that 
idefis are connected together l\v others of a higher (;ra„(ieur of 
order, and these, in their tinn, by others still I'lau/g con- 
higher, their generality and power increasing as ^^P*'®"****^*"* 
we aseenu, until finally a culminating point is reached — a 
last, a supreme, an all-ruling idea, which is God. Approacli- 
ing in this elevated mannur to the doctrine of an Almighty 
Being, we are free from those fallacies we are othcrwiiio 
liable to fall into when we mingle notions derived from 
time and space with the attributes of God ; we also avoid 
those obscurities necessarily encountered when we attempt 
the consideration of the illimitable and eternal. 

Plato's views of the immortality of the soul offer a 
striking contrast to those of the popular philo- and of the 
sophy and superstition of his time. They recall, 
in many respects, the doctrines of India. In Greece, those 
who held the most enlarged views entertained what might 
be termed a doctri ne of semi-immortality. They looked for 
a continuance of the soul in an endless futurity, but gave 
themselves no concern about the eternity which is past. 
But Plato considered the soul as having already eternally 
existed the present life ])eing only a moment in our 
career; ho looked forward with an undoul»ting faith to 
the changes through which we must hereafter pass. As 
sparks issue forth from a flame, .-o doul)tless to Ida 
iniagination did the suul of man issued forth from the tsoul 
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of the world. Inuato ideas and the sertiment of pre- 
Thp srnti- existonce indicate our past life. By the latter 
mentof pre- is meant that on some occasion yterhaps of trivial 
existenoe. ooncern, or perhaps in bonie inonieiitons event, 
it suddenly occ urs to us that we have been in like circum- 
Ktanccs, and suiiuunded by the tilings at that instant 
prubont on some other occasion before ; but the recollec- 
tion, though forcibly impressing us with surprise, is 
liiibty and confused. With Plato ahidl w e say it was in one 
of our prior statues of existenf?e, and the long- forgotten 
transactions are now suddenly flashing u]*on us 

But Blato did not know the double structure and the 
double action of the brain of man ; he did not remember 
that the mind msj lose all reoognitioii of the lapse of 
time, and, with equal facility, compress into the twinkling 
of an eye events so numerous that for their occurrence 
But tbi« years would seem to be required ; 

arit«(i fmni or, oonTerscly, that it .can take a single, a simple 
^ *";'rtrli^ idea, which one would supi ose might be disposed 
ti 11 ..f tbe of in a moment, and dwell upon it, dilating or 
bruin. swelling it out, until all the hours of a long 
night are consumed. Of the truth of these singular effects 
we have not only such testimony as that offered by those 
who have been restored from death by drowning, who 
describe the flood of memory rushing upon them in the 
last moment of their mortal agony, the long train of all 
the affairs in which they have borne a part seen in an 
instant, as we see the landscape, with all its various 
objects, by a flash of lightning at ni jcht. and that with 
appall ing distinctness, but also from our own exporiciiee 
in our dreams. It is shown in my Physiology how the 
phenomena of the sentiment of ])re-existence may, upon 
these princi])les, be explained, each homisplicro of the 
brain thinking for itself, an 1 the mind deluded as respects 
the lapse of time, mistaking these simultaneous actions 
for snecessive ones, and referring one of the two impres- 
sions to an indistinct and misty ])ast. To Plato such 
facts as these afforded co])ious proofs of the prior existence 
of the soui, and strong foundations fur a laiLii in iU> iutuio 
life. 

Tkus Plato's doctrine of the immortality of the sou] 
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implies a donblc immortality: iho past eternity, us well 
as that to come, fnlls v.itliin its >ropf\ In the uauoual 
STiperstitiou of his time, tlif spiritual i>riii( iple 
ijcemed to arise without autiiur cr «i;eiiriat< .r, immorui.ty. 
finding it6 chance rehidence in the tahemaele [JJJ'*^"** 
of the body, growin*^ with its growth and 
strengthening with its strength, acquiring for each p<»riod 
of life a coi respuudcnce of form and of feature with ita 
companion the body, successively a.s.suiiiing the apix arance 
of the infant, the youth, the adult, the win tu- bearded 
patriarch. The shade who wandered in the Stygian 
fields, or stood before the tribunal of Minos to receive his 
doom, was thought to correspond in aspect with the 
aspect of the hody at death. It was thus that Ulysses 
recognized the forms of Patrodus and Achilles, and other 
heroes of the ten vears' tdege; it was thus that the 
peasant recognized the ghost of his enemy or friend. As 
a matter of superstition, these notions had their use, but 
in a philosophical sense it is impossible to oonoeive any- 
thing more defeotiTe. 

Man differs from a lifeless body or a brute in this, that 
it is not with the present moment alone that ReMion«©r 
he has to deal. For the brute the past, when tH< p m i 
gone, is cliean gone for ever; and the future, '"'"•'^i'^"'*" 
before it approaches, is as if it wei e never to be. Man, 
by his recollection, makes the yaM a part of the present, 
and his foreknowledge adds the future thereto, thereby 
uniting the three in one. 

Some of the illustrations commonly given of Plato's 
Ideal theory may also be instruct ively used for (^rm<,ij,n, on 
showing the manner in which his facts are the id-ai 
dealt with by the methods of modern science, ^^^''y- 
Thub Flato would say that there is contained in every 
acorn the ideal ty])e of an oak, in accordance ^vith which 
aw soon as suitable circuinstanccs occur, the acom will 
develop itself into an uak, and into no other tree. In the 
act of develo}>mcnt of such a seed in:o its tinal growth 
th(^rc are, therefore, two things demanding attcTiti(JU, tlie 
intrinsic character ot" the seed and the external forces 
acting upon it. The Platonic doctrine draws such a 
distinctiuu emphatioally ; its essential purpose is to assert 
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the absolute existcnco and independence of that innate 
type and its imperishability. Though it requires the 
airency of external circiunstances for its complete real i a- 
tion, its being is altogether irrespective of them Thero 
are, therefore, in surh a ease, two elements concerned — an 
internal and an external. A like duality is perceived in 
many other physiological instances, as in the relationship 
of mind and matter, thought and sensation. It is the aim 
of the Platonic philosophy to magnify the internal at the 
expense of the external in the case of man, thereby 
asserting the absolute supremacy of intellect; this being 
the particular in which man is distinguished from the 
brutes and lower organisms, in whom the external 
relatively predominates. The deTelopment of any .snch 
organism, be it plant or animal, is therefore nothing but a 
manifestation of the Divine idea of Platonism. Many 
instances of natural history offer btrlking illustrations, as 
when that which might have been a branch i^ developed 
into a flower, the parts thereof showing a disposition to 
arrange themselves by five** or by threes. The persistency 
with which this occurs in organisms of the same species, 
is, in the Platonic interpretation, a proof that, though 
individualH may perish, the idea is immortal. How el>e, 
in this manner, could the like extricate itself from the 
unlike: the one deliver itself from, and make itself 
manifest among the many ? 

Such is an instance of llato's views; but the very 
illustration, thus serving to bring them eo explicitly 
before us, may tej\eh us anntlif-r, and, perhaps, a more 
correct doctrine. For, considering tlie duality presented 
by such cases, the internal and external, the immortal 
hidden type and the power acting upon it without, the 
character and the circumstances, may we not pertinently 
inquire by what authority does Plato liininish the 
influence of the latter and enhance the \aluo of the 
former? Why are facts to be burdened with such 
hypothetical creations, when it is obvious thrit a much 
simpler explanation is sufficient? Let us adunt, as our 
best physiological \iews direct, that the starting-point of 
every organism, low or high, vegetable or animal, c? 
whatever else, is a simple cell, the manner of dofvelopmenl' 
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of which de]M^n(ls altogttlier on the circnmHtnnoPN ruH 
influences ti 1 which it is exj>o>ed ; that, ^-o Iotil:; ;«> thutso 
circuiusttiiictb are the same the resulting lorm w.li be the 
same, aud that as soon as those circiiiiiistaiic€*i differ the 
Tutiuitmg form diilcis t^K). The offspring is like its parent, 
not because it includes an immortal typical form, but 
because it is exposed in development tu the t^ame con- 
ditions as wan its parent. Elsewhere 1 have endeavoured 
to show that we mu<»t acknowledge this absolute dominion 
of physical agents over organic forms as the fundamental 
principle in all the sciences of organization ; indeed, the 
main object of my work on Physiology was tu enforce this 
▼ery doctrine. "Bat such a doctrine in altogether inconsis- 
tent with the Ideal theory of Platonism« It is no latent 
imperishable type existing from eternity that is domina- 
ting in hnch developments, but they take place as the issne 
of a resistless law, variety being possible under variation 
of environment. Hence we may perha) s excuse ourselves 
from that suprasensual world in which reside typic al 
forms, univerHils, idea^ of created things, declining this 
complex machinery of Platoni.-m, and substituting for it 
a simple notion of law. hor shall we find, if from this 
starting-point wo direct our thoughts upward, as Plato 
did from subordinate id* as to the fir-t idea, anything 
incompatible with the noble conclusion to which he event- 
ually came, anytliin^ incoin|)atil)le with the ni;ijcsty of iiud, 
whose existence and attributes may bo as erted witli more 
pr^ision and distinctness from considerations of the opera- 
tion of immutabio Jaw th in they can be from the btai*ting- 
point of fantastic, imaginary, ideal forms. 

We have seen how tlie pre-Socratic philosophy ended in 
the Sophists; we have now to see how the post-iSocratio 
ended in the Sceptics. Again was re|>eated the same result 
exhibited in former times, that the doctrines of KiseofUie 
the different schools, even those supposed to be So-ptica. 
matters of absolute demonstration, were not only essentially 
different, but in contradiction to one another. Again, 
therefore, the opinion was resumed that the intellect of 
man possesses no criterion of truth, being neither able to 
distinguish among the contradictions of Uie impressions of 
ih» senses* nor to judge of the correctness i»f i^liilosophicaJ 
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deductions, nor even to determine the intrinsic morality 
of acts. And, if there be no criterion of truth, there can 
bo no certain grmmd of scioncc, and there remains nothing 
for us but doubt. JSuch was tiie conchisiun to whith 
Pyrrho, the founder of the ScepticR, came, lie lived about 
B.C. :^0n. liis philosophical doctrine of the necessity of 
suspending or refusing our assent from want of a criterion 
of judgment led by a natural transition to the moral 
doctrine that virtue and hap[)iness consist in perfect 
quiescence or freedom from all mental j>ertnrl)ati()n. Tliis 
doctrine, it is said, he had learned in India I'rum the Brah- 
mans, whither he had been in the expedition of Alexander. 
On his return to Europe he taught these views in his 
school at Elis; but Greek philosophy, in its own order 
of advancement, was verging on the discovery of these 
ooDcltiflions. 

The Sceptical school was thus founded on the assertion 
that man can never ascertain the trae among phenomena, 
and therefore can never know whether things are in 
accordance or discordance with their appearances, for the 
same object appears differently to ns in different positions 
and at different times. Doubtless it also appears differently 
to various individiuds. Among such appearances, how 
shall we select the true one, and, if we make a selection, 
how shall we be absolutely certain that we are right ? 
Moreover, the properties we impute to things, snch as 
colour, smell, taste, hardnass, and the like, are dependent 
upon our senses ; but we very well know that our senses 
aie perpetually yielding to ns contradictory indications, 
and it is in vain that we expect Reason to enable 
anaiyBr-.Tf ns to distinguish with correctness, or furnish us 
etbjcai^phi- a eriterion of the tnith. The Sceptical scliool 
thus made use of the weapon which the Sophists 
had BO destructively employed, directing it, however, 
chiefly against ethics. But let ns ascend a step higher. 
If we rely n})on Reason, how do wu know that Reason itself 
hi trustworthy? Do we not want some criterion for it? And, 
even if such a criterion existed, must we not have for it, in 
its turn, some higher criterion V I'he ;Sce})tie thus justiliod 
his assertion that to man there is no criterion of truth. 

In accordance with these principles, tliu Sceptics denied 
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that we can ever attain to a knowledge of existence from a 
knowledge of phenomena. They carried their ibe «»cctriiMs 
doubt to such an extreme as to assert that wo ^•f*^'*''"** 
can never know the truth of anything that we liave 
asserted, no, not even the truth of this v^ry a.ssii tiMii 
itself. " We assert nothing," said they ; " no, not even 
that we assert nothing." They declared that the system of 
induction is at 'best only a system of probability, for an 
indnctiofn can only be certain when eyery one and all of 
the indiyidnal things have been examined and demon- 
strated to agree with the univeraaL If one Noceruint/ 
single exception among myriads of examples be toowiedga. 
discovered, the induction is destroyed. But how shall we 
be sure, in any one case, that we have examined all the 
individuals? therefore we must ever douht. As to the 
method of definitions, it is clear that it is altogether 
useless ; for, if we are ignorant of a thing, we cannot 
define it, and if we know a thing, a definition adds nothing 
to our knowledge. In tlms destroying definitions and 
inductions they destroyed all philosophical method. 

But if there be this impossibility of attaining know- 
ledge, %vhat is the use of man giving himself any trouble 
about the nuitf^'r Is it not best to accept life as it comes, 
and enjoy pleasure while he may ? And this is what 
Epicurus, BiC. 342, had already advised men to do. Like 
Socrates, he disparages science, and looks upon ]>lL'aHn?«'! 
as the main object of H o and the criterion of virtue. 
Assertiii*]: that truth cannot be determined bv Keasun 
alone, he gives up philosophy in despair, or regards it as 
an inferior or ineffectual means of contributing to ha[)[»i- 
ness. In his view the proper division of philosophy is 
into Ethics, Canonic, and Physics, the two latter phe doctrinea 
being of very little importance compared with ^plcu^^*. 
the first. The wise man or sage must seek in an Oriental 
quietism for the chief happinesH of life, indulging himsell 
in a temperate manner as respects his present appetite, 
and adding thereto the recollection oi similar sensual 
pleasares that are past, and the expectation of new ones 
xeserved for ihe future. He must look on philosopliy as 
the art of enjoying life. He should give himself no con* 
at* ni uH to death or the power of tlie gods, who are only a 
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delusion ; uono as respects a future state, remembering 
that the soul, which is nothing more than a congeries of 
atoms, IB refiolved into those oonstituents at death* There 
can bo no doubt that such doctrines were very well suited 
to the times in which they were intr^iduoed ; for so great 
was the social and political disturbance, so great the un- 
certainty of the tenure of property, that it mij;ht well be 
sii^-gcBted what bettt r could a man do than enjoy his own 
while it was yet in his posses8ion? uor was the induce- 
meut to such a course k ssened by extravagant dissipations 
when courtesans and cooks, jesters and buffoons, splenditl 
att re and magnificent appointments had become essential 
to life. Demetrius Puliorcetes, who understood the condi- 
tion of things thorouglily, says, " There was - not, in my 
time, in Athens, ime great or noble mind." In fiuch a 
social state, it is nut at ail surprising that Epic\irus had 
many followers, and that there were many wlio agreed 
with him in thinking that h:i})piness is best found in a 
TraiiquUin- tranquil indifference, and in believing that there 
diffrrenm is is nothing in reality good or bad ; that it is best 
bcMrormaa. ^ ^^^^^ upon nothing, but to leave affitirs to 
chance ; that there is, after all, little or no difference be- 
tween life and death : that a wise man will regard philo- 
sophy as an activity of ideas and arguments which may 
tend to happiness; that its physical branch is of no other 
use than to correct superstitious fancies as to death, and 
remove the fear of meteors, prodigies, and other phenomena 
by explaining their nature ; that the views of Dcmocritus 
and Aristotle may be made to some extent available for 
the procuromont of pleasure ; and that we may hiarn from 
the brutes, wlio pursue pleasure and avoid pain, what 
ought to be our course. Uj)on the whole, it will }>e found 
that there is a connexion between pleasure and virtue, 
ially if we enlarge our views and ^^eek for pleasure, 
lioT m the gratiiieation of the present moment, but in the 
acrnrrogate offered by existence. The pleasures of the soul 
ail ori'^nate in the pleasures of the iiesh ; not only those 
of the time being, but also those rec4>lleett'd in the past 
and anticipated in the future. The B:ig(; will thereforo 
provide for all these, and, remembering tliat pain is in its 
nature transient, but pleasure is enduring, he will not 
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het^itate to encounter tlie furniLr ii' lit* can be certain t». ^ 
it will procure him the latter ; he wih dismihjs hom i. > 
miud all idle fears of the ^^oda and ot «lestiiiy, f<:rtheM- tr-- 
fictions benclicial only to women and riu- vuiv;Hr, 3^1, 
siiK O they are the objects of the national 8iipei stition, it is 
needless to })rocure one's self disfavour hy openly deriding 
them. It will therefore hv hotter f ir the sa;:;*.' Uj treat 
them with apparent suleninity, or at legist with outward 
respect, thon}j;h he may laugh at the iiiiposition in his 
heart. As to the fear of death, he will Im especially 
careful to rid himself from it, remembering that death ia 
only a deliverer from the miseries of life. 

Under the title of Canonic l^ipicunis delivers his philo- 
sophical views ; they are, however, of a very ,mperr.ciiuus 
superficial kind. He insists that our sensuous «*fth. ctmoiue 
impressions are the criterion of truth, and that 
even the sensations of a lunatic and a dreamer are true. 
But, besides the impressions of the moment, memory is 
also to be looked upon as a criterion— memory, which is 
the basis of experience. 

In his Physics he adopts the Atomic theory of Demo- 
critus, though in many respects it ill accords andcoottwiic- 
with his Ethics or Canonic; but so low is his tioiwoflito 
esteem of its value that he cares nothing for ^^^^^ 
that. Tliougli atoms and a void are in their nature im- 
perceptible to the senses, he acknowledges their existence, 
asserting the occurrence of an infinite number of atoms of 
different kinds in the infinite void, which, because of their 
weight, pn r'!|)itate themselves per])endicularly downward 
with an e(|u;il'ie motion ; but some of them, through an un- 
accountable internal force, have deviated from their })er- 
pendicular path, and, sticking together after their collision, 
have given rise to the worhl. Aotmuch better than these 
vague puerilities are his notions about the size of the sun, 
the nature of eclipses, and other astrono'idciil phenomena ; 
but he justifies his contradictions and superficiality )>y 
asserting that it lij altogether useless for a man to know 
such things, and that the sage ought to give himself no 
trouble about them. As to the soul, he says that it must 
be of a material or oorporeal nature, for this simple reason, 
that there is nothing incorporeal but a vacuum; he 
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inclineB to the belief that it i& a rarefied body, eaisily 
movable, and somewhat of the nature of a vapour; he 
divides it into four activities, oonesponding to the four 
elements entedng into its constitution ; and that> so far 
from being immortal, it is decomposed into its int^ral 
atoms, dying when the body dies. With the atomic 
doctrines of Democritus, Epicnms adopts the notions of 
that philosopher respecting sensation, to the effect that 
eidola or images are sloughed off from all external objects, 
and find acciss to the brain through the eye* In hifl 
theology he admits, under the circumstances we have 
mentioned, anthropomorphic gods, pretending to account 
for their origin in the chance conooui'se of atoms, and 
suggesting that they disi^hiy their quietism and blessed- 
„ „ . nessby giving themselves no concern about man 
or ni8 anairs. By such derisive promptings does 
Epirums mock at the religion of his countiy — its rituals, 
sacrifices, prayers, and observances, lie o tiers no l)etter 
evidence of the exiyteni e of God than that there is a 
general belief current among men in support of such a 
notion : but, when }>roiight to the point, he does not 
hesitate to utter dihbelief in the national theology, and 
to declare that, in his judgment, it is blind chance that 
rules the world. 

tSuch are the opinions to wliieh the name of Epicurus 
has bi'en attached ; but there were Epicureans ages before 
that pliilosopher was born, and Epicureans there will be 
Epicun-ansoi i^ ^.U time to come. They abound in our own 
BMiierBtiiiiM. days, ever characterized by the same features — 
an intense egoism in their social relations, superficiality 
in their philosophical views, if the term philosophic J can 
be justly applietl to intellects so narrow ; they manifest 
an accordance often loud and particular with the religion 
of their country, while in their hearts and in their lives 
they are utter infidels. These are tiiey who constitute 
Ihe most specious part of modem society, and are often 
the self-proclaimed guardians of its interests. They aro 
to be found in every grade uf life ; in the senate, in the 
army, in the profes^Nions, and especially in commercial 
pursuits, which, unhappily, tend too frequently to the 
development of selfishness. It is to them that society ie 
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indebted for more than half its corruptiones, all its hypo- 
crisy, and more than half its sins. It is tht^y wlio in t use 
into it falsehuoil as n spects the past, imposture as res])ectH 
ciie present, fraud as re.-^pectii the future ; who teiieh it by 
Gxaiiiple that the course of a man's life uuglit tu be de- 
termined upon principles of selfishness ; that gratitude 
and affection are weU enongh if displayed for effect^ but 
that they should never be fdt ; that men are to be looked 
upon not as men, but as things to be used ; that know- 
ledge and integrity, patriotism and virtue, are the de* 
lusions of simpletons; and that wealth is the only object 
which is really worthy of the homage of man. 

It now only remains in this chapter to speak of the 
later Platouism. The Old Academy, of whicn Flato was 
the fomi 1 r, limited its labours to the illustra* TbeMiddte 
tion and defence of his doctrim s. The Middle Ac i.i. my ..f 
Academy, originating with Arcesilaus, bom 
B.C. 3 1 6, maintained a warfare with the Stoics, developed 
the finctrine of the uncertainty of sensual impressions 
and the nothingness of human knowledge. The jj^^ 
New Academy was founded by C'arneades, born Aradeniyof 
n.c. 213, and participated wfth the preeodinnr ^'cades. 
in many of its fiinflamental positions. On the one side 
Cameades leans to .-ci'pticisui, on the otlu r ho accepts 
probability as his guide. This school so rapidly dcL^eno- 
rated that at last it occupied itself with rhetoric aiuue. 
The gradual iucrease of sce]jticism arid indiflf-rence 
throughout this perioil is obvious enoui;h ; thus Arcesilaus 
said that he knew nothing, not even his own i<j!;norrtnce, 
and denied both intelloct«ial and sensuous knowledge, 
Carneades, obtaining his views from the old philosophy, 
found therein arguments suitable for his ])nr]iose again.^t 
necessity, God, soothsaying; he did not admit tliat there 
is any sucli thing as justice in the abstract, declaring that 
it is a purely conventional thing; indeed, it xhedapiw^ 
was his rhetorical display , alternately in praise nftheiAtrr 
of justice and against it, on the occasion of his 
visit to Rome, that led Cato to have him expelled from 
the city. Though Plato had been the i-epresentative of an 
age of faith, a secondary analysis of all his works, 
implying an exposition of their contradictions, ended in 
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scepticism. If we may undertake to determine the precise 
aim of a pliilosopliy whose representatives stood in such 
an attitude of rhetoricai duplicity, it may be said to be 
the demonstration that there is no criterion of truth in 
this world. IV rsuaded thus of the impossibility of phi- 
losophy, Cameados was led tx) recoiimicnd his theory of 
the probable. "That which has been most perftctly 
analyzed and examined, and found to be devoid of 
improbability, is the most probable idea.*' The degenera- 
tion of philosophy now becatue truly complete, the mbours 
of 80 many great men being degraded to rhetorical and 
artistic ])urpo6e8. It was seen by all that Plato had 
troyed all trust in the indication^) of the senses, and 
substituted for it the Ideal theory. Aristotle had de- 
The toiiTth stroyed that, and there was nothing left to the 
uiui nrth world but scepticism. A fourth Academy was 
Acadeuii.8. pj^^^ ^f Lari.ssa, a fifth by Anti- 

oohus of Ascalon. It was reserved for this teacher to 
attach the Porch to the Academy, and to merpjo the 
doctrines of Plato in those of the Stoics. Such a hetero- 
geneous mixture demonstrates tlic ])ass to which specula- 
tive philosophy had ci)me, and shows us clearly that her 
disciples had altanduned her iu dopair. 

So ends the Greek age of Paith. I low strikingly does 
End of the history recall the corresponding period of 

ureekageof individual life — the trusting spirit and the 
KAith. disappointment of youth. We enter on it full 
of confidence in things and men, nerer suspecting that 
the one may disappoint, the other deceive. Our early 
experiences, if considered at all, afford only matter of 
surprise that we could ever have been seriously occupied 
in such folly, or actuated by motives now seemiug so 
inadequate. It never occurs to ns that, in our present 
state, though the pursuits may have changed, they are 
none the less vain, the objects none the less delusive. 

The second age of Greek philosophy ended in sophism, 
the tliird in scepticism. Speculative philosophy strikes 
at last up(m a limit which it can not ovtrpass. This is 
il*s slate even in our own times. It reverberates against 
the wall that confines it without the least chance of 
niakiug it^ way thnjugh. 
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Ikdine of the Greek Age of Beason. 

The conquest of Persia by Alexander the Great is a 
most important event in European history. That ad- 
ventnrer, carrying out the intentions of his father Philip, 
commenced his attack with apparently very xhe Greek 
insignificant means, having, it is feiaid» at the invasion or 
most, only thirty-four thousand infantry, four 
thousand cavalry, and seventy talents in money. The 
result of his expedition was the ruin of the Persian 
empire, and uIho the ruin of Greece. It was not without 
reason that his memory was cursed in his native country. 
Her life-Mood was drained away by his successes. In 
view of the splendid fortunes to made in Asia, Greece 
cofiH<^l to be the place for an enterprising man. 'I'o such 
au extent did military emigiation go, that Greek recruits 
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were Bcttlcd all over the Persian empire ; tlieir number 
was sufficient to injure irreparabl}' the country from 
which thpy hnd parted, but not sufficient to Hellenize the 
dense and antique populations among whom they had 
settled. 

Not only wan it thus by the drain of men that the 
Macedonian expedition was so droadfidly disastrous to 
JLi ininin Crreece, the political consequences following 
fffucton those successful campaigns added to the baneful 
Greece. result. Alexander could not have more e' eotn- 
ally mined Athens had he treated her as he did Thebes, 
which he levelled with the ground, massacring six 
thousand of her citizens, and selung thirty thousand for 
slaves. The founding of Alexandria was the commercial 
end of Athens, the finishing stroke to her old colonial 
system. It might have l)een well for her had he stopped 
short in his projects with the downfall of Tyre, destroyed, 
Injury to from any vindictive reasons, as is sometimes 

AUienjjroin said, but because he discovered that that city 
of Alexin*^ was an essential part of the Persian system. It 
dria -v^^as never his intention that Athens should 

derive advanta^f' from the annihilation of her Phci nician 
competitor: his ( Itjict was effi^f tiially carried out by the 
buildiii;! and pi\isprrity of Alexandria. 

Though the military celebrity of this great soldier may 
be diminished by the history of the last hundred years, 
which shows a uniform result of victory when European 
armies are brought in contact with Asiatic, even undei 
the most extraordinary disadvantages, there cannot be 
denied to him a profound sagacity and statesmanship 
excelled by no other conqueror. Before he became in- 
toxicated with success, and, unfortunately, too frequently 
intoxicated with wine, there was much that was noble 
in his character. He had been under the instruction 
of Aristotle for several years, and, on setting out on 
his expedition, took with him so many leai-ncd men as 
gjj, almost to justify the remark applicMi to it, that 

teuUeucyor it was as much a scientific as a military 
<i.>niAncam- undertaking. Among those who thus accom- 
paig!.s. y>aT)icd hiiu was Callisthcnes, a relative' and ])U])il 
of Arifitotie, dotitined for an evil end. Perhaps the assertion 
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that Alexander fumiKhed to his master 250,000/. and tho 
services of several thousand men, for the j)urpose of 
obtaining and examining tho specimens required in tho 
oompobition of his work on the History of Animals *' 
may be an exaggeration, but there can be no doubt that 
in these transactions was the real beginning of that 
policy which soon led to the institution of the Mnsenm at 
Alexandria. The importance of this event, origin aftbe 
thongh hitherto little understood, admits of no jjj^^ 
exaggeration, so £Eir as the intellectual progress through^ 
of Europe is concerned. It gave to the works Alexander, 
of Aristotle their wonderful duration ; it imparted to 
lhem not only a (hecian celebrity, but led to their 
translation into Svriac V»v the Kestorians in the fifth 
ctiitnrv. and from Syriac by the Arabs into their tonj^ue 
four iiundred years later. They exercised a living 
influence over Christians and Mohammedans indifferently, 
fi'om Spain to ^lesopotaniia. 

If the letter quoted by riiitarcli as ha\ iii}^ been writtvii 
by Alexander to xiristutle be authentic, it nut only shuvvs 
bow tho: ou^hly the pupil had been indoctrinated into the 
wisdom of the master, but warns us how liable we are to 
be led astray in the exposition we are presently to give of 
the Aristotelian philosophy. There was then, as unfortu- 
nately there has been too often since, a private as well as 
a public doctrine. Akxauder upbraids the philosopher for 
lliiB indiscretion in revealing things that it was understood 
should be concealed. Aristotle defends himself hy asserting 
that the desired concealment had not been broken. By 
many other incidents of a trifling kind the attachment of 
the conqueror to philosophy is indicated ; thus llarpalus 
and Nearchns, the companions of his voutli, wcvt^ , 
the agents employed in some ot his scit-niiiic tr.uiing and 
undertakings, the hitter being engaged in sea JjAtexiiiider 
ex})l orations, doubtless having in the main a 
]M)litical object, yet full of interest to sci<'nce. llad 
Alexander lived, Nearrhus v^as to have repeated tho 
circuinnaWgation of Africa, llarpalus, while govenior of 
Babylon, was occupied in the attempt to exchange the 
vegetation of Europe and Asia ; he intertransplantod the 
pniductions of Persia and Greece, succeeding, as is related. 
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in TiiH object of nialcin^ all FTiropean plants that he tried, 
except the ivy, grow in Mesopotamia. The journey to the 
Caspian Sea, the expedition into the African desertii, 
indicate Alexander's personal taste for natural knowledge ; 
nor is it witliuut significance that, while on his death-bt'd, 
and, indeed, within a few days of his decease, he found 
consolation and amusement in haviiig Nearchus by his 
side relating the story of his voyages. Nothing shows 
more strikingly how oorrect was his militarj perception 
than the intention he avowed of equipping a thousand 
ships for the conquest of Carthage, and thus securing his 
supremacy in the Mediterranean. Notwi.hstanding all 
this, there were many points of his character, and many 
events of his life, worthy of the condemnation with Which 
Hi8«nbridi«i *^^y have been visited; the drunken burning 
puflsioiiM i.ud of Persepoli.^, the prisoners he slaughtered in 
Iniquities. hououT of Hcpha^stion, the hanging of ( allis- 
thenes, were the results of intemperance and unbridled 
passion. Even so steady a mind as his was incapable of 
withstandinjj the influence of such enormous treasures as 
those he seized at Susa; the plunder of tlio Persian 
empire . the inconceivable luxury of Asiatic life ; the 
uncontrolli'd power to which he attaiiu'd. But he was not 
BO iinl)ecile as to believe himself the descendant of Jupiter 
Ananon ; that was only an artifice he permitted for the 
sake of iniiuenci:i<ic those around him. We must not 
fors^et that he li\ ed in an age when men looked for 
immaculate conceptions and celestial descents. The^e 
Asiatic ideas had made their way into l^uro])e. 'i'he 
Athenians themselves were soon to be reconciled to tlie 
appointment ot" divine honours to such as Antigonns and 
Ijsmetrius, adoring them as gods— siviour gods — and 
instituting sacrifices and priests for their worship. 

Qreat as were the political results of the Macedonian 
The Grwk expedition, they wereequalled hy the intellectual, 
age of K U80Q The times were marked by the ushering in of a 
uBhendin. philosophy. Greece had gone through her 

age of Credulity, her age of Inquiry, her age of Faith; 
she had entiered on her age of Eeason, and, had freedom of 
action been permitted to her, she would have given a 
dtsfiiidve tone to the forthcoming civilization of Eorupe. 
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Ab will be seen in the following pages, that great destiny 
did not await her. From her eccentric position at Alex* 
andriashc cx>uldiint oivilizo Europe. In Iht old imihiiHy 
age, the power of Europe, concentrated in the J'|',^*^>!"j^^"** 
Koman euipire, (jverthrew her. Th d'o arc ver^ tion of 
few histories of the past of more interest to 
modern times, and none, unfortunately, more misunderstoad, 
than this Greek ago of lie^iHon manifested at Alexandria. 
It iiiubtrates, in the most signal manner, lli.ii iiliairs control 
men more than men control affairs. The scientific associ- 
ations of the Macedonian conqueror directly arose from the 
oontemporaneoTis state of Greek philosophy in the act of 
reaching the dose of its age of faith, and these influences 
ripened under the Macedonian captain who hecame King 
of Egypt. As it wa«, the learning of Alexandria, though 
diverted from its most appropriate and desirable direction 
by the operation of the Byzantine system, in the course of 
a few centuries acting forcibly upon it, was not withour 
an influence on the future thought of Europe. Even at 
this day Europe will not bear to be fully told how great 
that iTiHuonce has been. 

The aerc of lieason, to which Aristotle is aV)<)iit to iiifrn- 
duce UH, stands in striking contrast to the prece<iing ages. 
It cannot escape tlie reader that wr.at was done by the 
men of science in Alexandria resembles wliat is doing in 
our own times; their day was the foreshadowing of ours. 
And yet a long and dreary period of almost twenty centuries 
parts us from them. Politically, Aristotle, through his 
friendship with Alexander and the perpetua- ^^.^.^ 
tion of the Macedonian influence in i*tolemy, ofAr'stotie 
was the connecting link between the Greek age •«**«p«1"* • 
of Faith and that of Reason, as he was also philosophically 
by the nature of his doctrines. He offers us an easy 
passage from the speculative methods of Plato to the scien- 
tific metliods of Archimedes and Euclid. The copiousness 
of his doctrines, and the obscurity of many of them, might, 
])orhap8, discourage a superficial student, unless he steadily 
bears in mind the sin pilar antlionty they maintained for 
60 many ages, and tlit* V)rilliant results in all the exact 
parts of human knowle<lL'"e to wliieli tliey so quicklr led. 
Tho history of Aristotle and his philosophy is therefore 
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OUT necessary introduction to the grand, the immortal 
achievements of the Alexandrian school. 

Aristotle wan bum at i>tiigiici, in Tiiraco, B.C. 384. His 
Biography of father was an eminent author of those times on 
AriMUitte. subjects of Natural History ; by profession he 
was a physician. Dying while his son was vet quite 
young, he bequeathed to him not only very ample means, 
but also his own tastes. Aristotle soon found his way to 
Athens, and entered the school 'of Plato, with whom it is 
said he remained for nearly twenty years. During this 
period he spent most of his patrimony, and in the end was 
obliged to support himself by the trade of a druggist. At 
length differences arose between them, for, as we shall 
soon find, the great pupil was by no means a blind follower 
of the great master. In a fortunate moment, Philip, the 
King of Macedon, a})])ointed him preceptor to his son 
Alexander, an incident of inii)ortance in the intellectual 
history of Kur()])e. It was to the fntnd.ship arising 
through this relation that Aristtjtle owed tlie assistance 
he received from the cxjnqueror during his Asiatic expedi- 
tion for the conijiufeitiun of ** the Natural History," and also 
gained that prestige which gave his name such singular 
authority for more than fifteen oenturies. He eventually 
founded a school in the Lyceum at Athens, and, as it was 
his habit to deliyer his lectures while walking, his disciples 
received the name of Peripatetics, or walking philosophers. 
These lectures were of two kinds, esoteric and exoteric, the 
former being delivered to the more advanced pupils only. 
He wrote a very large number of works, of which about 
one- fourth remain. 

The philosophical method of Aristotle is the inverse of 
H*- founds the ^^^^^ Plato, whose startiug-poiut was univer- 
iDdiictive phi- sals, the very existence of which was a matter 
lonophy. faith, and from these ]ic descended to parti- 

culars or details. Aristotle, on the contrary, rose from 
particulars to univorsals. advancing to them by inductions; 
and his system, thus an inductive philosophy, was in 
reality the true beginning of science. 

riatu there lore trusts to the Imagination, Aristotle to 
lieason. The contrast between them is best seen by the 
attitude in which they stand as respects the Ideal theory. 
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Plato regards universals, types, or exemplars as having an 
actual existence ; Aristotle declares that they methoi 
aro mere abstractions of reasoning. For the ©"mpurt^wuii 
fanciful reminiscences derived from former ^.x-^^^^"^' 
perience in another life by Plato. Aristotle substitutes tne 
reiuiniscences of our actual experience in this. These ideas 
of experience are furnished by the memory, which enables 
U8 not only to recall iudividnal facts and events witnessed 
bv ourselves, but also to collate them with one another, 
thereby discovering their resemblances and their differences. 
Our induction becomes the more certain as our facts are 
more numerous, our experience larger. Art commences 
when, from a great number of experiences, one general 
oonc L p tion is formed which will embrace all similar cases.*' 
"If we properly observe celestial phenomena, we may 
demonstrate the laws which regulate them.'* With Plato, 
philosophy arises from faith in the past ; with Aristotle, 
reason alone can constitute it from existing facts. Plato 
is analytic, Ari8tx>tle i^thetic. The philosophy of Plato 
arises from the decomposition of a primitive idea into par- 
ticulars, that of Aristotle from the union of particulars 
into a general conception. The former is essentially an 
idealist, the latter a materialist. 

From this it will ho soen that the method of Plato 
was capable of producing more s})lendi(l, though n- nits of 
they were necessarily more unsubstantial results ; l un- nism and 
that of Aristotle was more tardy in its operation, 
but much more solid. It implied endless laboui in the 
collection of facts, the tedious resort to experiment and 
observation, the application of demonstration. In its very 
nature it was such that it was impossible for itn author to 
carry by its aid the stnicture of science to completion. 
The moment that Aristotle applies his own principles we 
find him compelled to depart from them through want of 
a sufficient experience and sufficient precision in his facts. 
The philosophy of Plato is a gorgeous castle in the air, 
that of Aristotle is a solid strueture, laboriously, and, with 
many failures, founded on the solid rock. 

Under Logic, Aristotle treats of the methods of arriving 
at general propositions, and of reasoning f;*om them. His 
logic is at once the art of thinking and the instrument 

9* 
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of thought. The completeness ol oiir knowledge dependfe 
AriBtotie'8 on the extent and com]i]etenes8 of our ex 
logic perienco. His manner of reasoning is by the 

sjllogisin, an iiL:uuient consisting of three propositions, 
such that the conelndiug one follows of necessity from the 
two premises, and of which, indeed, the whole theory of 
demonstration is oidy an example. Regarding logic as 
the instrument uf thought, he introduces into it, as a fun- 
damental feature, the ten categories. These predicaments 
are the genera to which everything may be reduced, and 
denote the most general of the attributcB which may be 
assigned to a thing. 

HiB metaphysics overrides all the branches of the phy* 
sical sciences. It undertakes an examination of the po>tu- 
•nd nwte- late> on whieh each one of them is founded, deter- 
phy^ic*. mining their truth or faUacy. Considering that 
all science must iind a support for its fundamental condi- 
tions in an extensive induction from facts, he puts at the 
foundation of his system the consideration of tl»e individual ; 
in relation to the world of sense, he regards four can sen as 
net essary for the ])roduetion of a fact — the mntcrial cause, 
the bul)stantial cause, the eflicient cause, the hnal cause. 

But as soon as we come to the Physics of Aristotle we 
Temporary oncc liis weakness. The knowledge of liis 

liiilure of ins age does not furnish him farts enough whereon 

to build, and the consequence is that he is forced 
into speculation. It will be sufficient for our purpose to 
allude to a few of his statements, eiiher in this or in his 
metaphysical branch, to show how great is his uncertainty 
and confusion. Thus he asserts that matter contains a 
triple form — simple substance, higher substance, which is 
eternal, and absolute substance, or God himself; that the 
univerBe is immutable and eternal, and. though in relation 
TheMpato- 'he vicissitudes of tht world, it is unaffected 
tx phiio- thereby; that the primiiive force whii-h gives 

rise to all the motions and changes we see is 
Nature; it also gives rise to Best; that he world is a 
Sabetance living being, having a soul ; that, since every 
Biotion, thing is for some ]iarticiilar end. the soul of n)an 
Space, nme. ^j^^ ^.^^^ j^-^ Yyodx ; that Motion is the con- 

iUtion of all nature ; that the world has a definite boundary 
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and a limitod magnitude ; tbat Space is the immovable 
Tessel in which whatever is may be moved ; that Space, 
as a whole, is without motion, though its parts may move ; 
that it is not to be conceived of as without contents ; that 
it is impossible for a vacnnm to exist, and licricc there is 
not beyond and surrounding the world a void which con- 
tiiins the world : that thern could be no such tliiuir as 
Time unless there is a soul, 1 )r time bein*^ the iiuiiiIht oi 
motion, number is iniiiussibie except there be one who 
numbers; that, ]ier}K'tual motion in a finite right lino 
being impossible, but in a (curvilinear path possible, the 
world, which is limited and ever in uiotioii, muat jj^^^^^ 
be of a spherical form ; that the earth is its 
central purt, the heavens the ouonmferantial : hence the 
heaven is nearest to the prime cause of motion ; that tho 
orderly, continnoiis, and unceasing movement of the celes- 
tial bodies implies an unmoved mover, for the unchangeable 
alone can give birth to uniform motion; that unmoved 
existence is God; that the stars are passionless beings, 
having attained the end of existence, and worthy above 
other things of human adoration ; that the fixed stars are 
in the outermost heaven, and the sun, moon, and planets 
beneath : the former receive their motion from the prime 
moving cause, but the ]>lanets arc disturbed by the stars; 
that there are five eleiueiits -earth, air, water, and 
ether ; that the earth is in the centre of the world, since 
earthy matter settles uniformly round a central point ; 
that fire seeks the circumferential region, and interme- 
diately water floats upon the earth, and air upon water; 
that the elements are tiansmutable into one another, and 
hence many intervening substances arise ; that each sphere 
is in interconnection with the others ; the earth is agitated 
and disturbed by the sea, the sea by the winds, which arc 
movements of the air, the air by the sun, moon, and 
planets. Eabh inferior sphere is controlled by its outlying 
or superior one, and hence it follows that the earth, which 
is thus disturbed by the conspiring or conflicting action of 
all above it, is liable to the most irregularities ; that, since 
animals are nourished by the earth, it needs must enter 
into their composition, but that water is required to hold 
the earthy matters together; that every element must bv 
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looked upon as living, since it is pervaded by the bouI of 
the world; that there ia an unbroken chain lioin the 
tsiinph^ element through the plant and auiiiial up to man, 
tiie dillerent gioupa merging by insensible shades into one 
orpnic another: tlius zoophytes partake partly of tbo 
tMf ogv. vegetable and partly of the animal, and senre as 
an intermedium between them ; that plants are inferior to 
animals in this, that they do not possess a single princi)>le 
of life or soul, but many subordinate ones, as is shown by 
the circumstance that, when they are cut to pieces, eacli 
piece is capable of perfect or independent growth or life. 
Their inferiority is likewise betrayed by their belonginf^ 
especially to the earth to which they are rooted, each root 
being a true mouth ; and this again diHplays their lowly 
position, for the place of the mouth is ever an indication 
of the crrade (jf a cn^atnrc : thns in man. who is at tho 
head of the scale, it is in the upper part of the body ; that 
in ]>ro]>ortion to the heat of an animal is its ^rade higher, 
tiius those that are aquatic are cold, and tlierefore of very 
little intelli<_'"nce. and the same may be said of plants ; hut 
of naan, whoso wai intli is very gre^it, the soul is laiali 
more excellent ; that the possession of locomotion by an 
organism always imidies the possession of sensation ; that 
the senses of taste and touch indicate the qualities of things 
in contact with the organs of the animal, but that those of 
smell, hearing, and sight extend the sphere of its existenoe, 
and indicate to it what is at a distance : that the place of 
PbviiinioKkai reception of the various sensations is the soul, 
conciiwioM. f^om which issue forth ttie motions: that the 
blood, as the general element of nutrition, is essential to 
the support of the body, though insensible itself : it is also 
essential to the activity of the soul ; that the brain is not tho 
rccijdent of sensations : that function belongs to the heart; 
all the animal activities arc united in the last ; it contains 
the principle of life, being the principle of motion it is 
the first pjirt to be formed and the last to die ; that the 
brain is a mere ajipendix to the heart, since it is formed 
after the heart, is the cdldest of the orc^ans^ and is devoid 
of blood . t iiat the soul is the reunion of all the funetiontJ 
of the body : it is an energy or active essenee ; being 
neither body nor magnitude, it cannot have ei tension, for 
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thought has no parts, nor can it ho said to move in space ; 
it is dti a sailor, who is niotionless in a ship which is moving ; 
that, in the onVin of the organism, the male furnishes the 
Boul and the feiualc the hody ; that the body being lial>le 
U) decay, and of a transitory nature, it is necessfir^- for its 
well-being that its disintegration and nuthiion should 
balance one another ; that sensation may be oompared to 
the impression of a seal on wax, the wax receiving form 
only, but no substance or matter ; that imagination arises 
from impressions thus made, which endure for a length of 
time, and that this is the origin of memory ; that man 
alone possesses recollection, but animals share with him 
memory— memory being unintentional or spontaneous, 
but recollection implying voluntary exertion or a search ; 
that recollection is necessary for acting with design. It is 
doubtful whether Ari8:otlo believed in the immortality ot 
the soul, no decisive passage to that eiiect occurring in 
such of his works as are extant. 

Aristotio, with a correct and scientific method, tried to 
buiid up a vast system when he was not in possession of 
the necessary data, U ]iniii;h a very learned man, 
he had not siithcient kuuwledge ; indeed, there An^^tie** 
way not sulhcient knowledge at that time in the JJjJjJ*"^ 
world. For many of the assertions I have quoted 
in the preceding paragraph there was no kind of proof; 
many of them also, such as the settling of the heavy and 
the rise of the light, imply very j>oor cosmic ideas. It is 
not until he deals with those branches, such as comparative 
anatomy and natural history, of which he had a personal 
and practical knowledge, that he begins to write well. Of 
his physiological conclusions, some are singularly felicitous ; 
bis views of the connected chain of organic forms, from the 
lowest to the highest, are very grand. His metaphysical 
and physical speculations — for in reality they are nothing 
but speculations are of no kind of value. His snccessful 
achievements, and also liis failures, conspicuously prove the 
• excellence of his system. He expounded the tnie jirin- 
ciples of science, but failed to apply them merely for want 
of materials. His ambition could not brook restraint. He 
^vould rather attempt to construct the universe without 
the noctib&ary moans than not construct it ut all. 
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Aristotle failed when lie abandoned his own principles, 
and the ma<j;nitii(le of his failnrc; proves how jiist his 
principles were ; he Kiieceeded vvhm lie adhered to them. 
If anythiiinj were wanting to viiMlicaie their correctness 
und illustrate them, it is supplied by the glorious achieve- 
ments of the Alexandrian school, which acted in physicji] 
science as Aristotle had acted in natural historv, laving a 
basis solidly in observation and experiment, and accom- 
plishing a like durable and brilliant result. 

From Aristotle it is necesBary to turn to Zeno, for the 
Peripatetics and Stoics stand in parallel lines. The social 
Biography of conditions ezi^ting in (jreeoe at the time oi 
Epicurus may in some degree palliate his 
sentiments, but virtue and honour will make themselves 
felt at last. Stoicism soon appeared as the antagonist of 
Epicureanism, and Epicurus found in /eno of Oitium a 
rivaL The passap::e from I Ipicurus to Zeno is the passage 
from sensual gratification to self-control. 

The biop-aphy of Zeno may be dismissed in a few words. 
Born al)Out B.C. 300, he spent the early part of his life in 
the vocation of his father, who was a merchant, but, by a 
fortunate shipwreck, happily losing his goods duriu;:; a 
voj^a^e he was maki»ig to Athens, he turned to philosophy 
for consolation. Thou;i,h he had heretofore been somewhat 
acquainted with the d<jctrines of Socrates, he became a 
disciple of the Cynics, subsequently studying in the 
Megaric school, and then making himself acquainted with 
Platonism. After twenty years of preparation, he opened 
a school in the stoa or porch in Athens, from whi<m his 
doctrine and disciples have received their name. He pre- 
sided over his school for fifty-eight years, numbering many 
eminent men among his disciples. When nearly a hundred 
years old he chanced to fall and break his finger, and, 
receiving this as an admonition that his time was accom- 
plished, he forthwith strangled himself. The Athenians 
erected to his memory a statue of brass. His doctrines long 
survived him, and, in times when there was no other con- 
solation for man, offc-ed a support in their hour of trial, and 
an uuwavfrlnp; «^iiide in the vicissitudes of life, not only 
to many illustrious Greeks, but also to some of the groiit 
philosophers, statQsmeu. generals, and omperors of Bome. 
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It Wft8 the intention of Zcno to substitute for the 
visionary speculationB of Platonism a Bystem direoted to 
the daily practices of life, and hence dealing Intention of 
chiefly with moralB. To make men virtuoiiH wan «t"'c»8n>- 
his aim. But this is c sciitially coimected with knowledge, 
for Zeno wan persuaded that if wo only know what is good 
we shfill \n' certain to practise it. He therefore rejected 
Plato's fancies of Ideas and ReiiiiTiisccnecs, leaning to tiio 
common-sense doctriiu's ot" Aristotle, to whom he a]>proaclied 
in many detaihs. With him Sense furnishes tlie data of 
knowledge, and liousun combines them : tlie soul being 
modified by external things, and modifying them in return, 
he believed that the mind is at first, as it were, a blank 
tablet, on which sensation writes marks, and that the dis- 
tinctness of sensaoiis impressions is the criterion of their 
truth* The changes thus produced in the soul oonstitute 
ideas ; but, with a prophetic inspiration, he complained tlmt 
man will never know the true essence of things. 

In his Physics Zeno adopted the doctrine of Strato, that 
the world is a living being. He believed that The Physics 
nothing incorporeal can produce an effect, and "fZenu. 
hence that the soul is corporeal. Matter and its ])roperties 
he considered to be absolutely inseparable, a property Ix ing 
actual ly a body. In the world there are two things, 
matter and God, who is the Reason of the world. Kssentially, 
however, (iod and matter are the Mime thing, which as- 
sumes the aspeet of matter from the passive point of view, 
and God from the active: he is, moreover, the prime 
moving force, Destiny, Necessity, a life-giving 8ouh 
evolving things as the vital force evolves a plant out uf a 
seed; the visible world is thus to be regarded as the 
material manifestation of God. The transitory objects 
which it on all sides presents will be reabsorbed after a 
season of time, and reunited in him. The Stoics pretended 
to indicate, even in a more definite manner, the process by 
which the world has arisen, and also its future destiny; 
for, regarding the Supreme as a vital heat, they supposed 
that a portion of that fire, declining in energy, became 
transmuted into matter, and heuce the origin of the world ; 
but that that fire, hereafter resuming its aetivity, would 
cause a universal conflagration, the end of things. During 
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the present state everything is in a condition of uncertain 
mutation, decays being followed by reproductions, and re- 
prodiK'tic »n8 by decays : and. as a cataract shows froTn vear 
to year an invariable form, though the water cumpuiiing it 
is perpetually changing, so the objects around us are 
Untiling more than a flux of matter otiering a perinaiieiit 
form. Thus the visible world is only a moment in tlie life 
of God, and after it has vanished away like a scroll that 
is burned, a new periml shall be usiiered in, and a new 
heaven and a new earth, exactly lilvC the ancient ones, shall 
arise. Since nothing can exist without its contrary, no 
in justice unless there was justice, no cowardice unless thero 
was courage, no lie unless there was truth, no shadow 
iitileas there was light, so the ezistence of goodneoessitates 
that of evil. The Stoios believed that the development of 
the world is under the dominion of paramount law, supreme 
law. Destiny, to which God himself is subject, and that 
hence he can only develop the world in a predestined way, 
as the vital warmth evolves a seed into the pi^e^itined form 
of a plant. 

The Stoics held it indecorous to offend needlessly the 
Kxnt^He p' l- r^ligio^is ideas of the times, and, indeed, they 
I - riiy<iftui admitted that there might be created gods like 
those of Plato ; but they disapproved of the 
adoration of images and the use of temples, making amends 
for their ofl'enccs in these particulars by offering a semi- 
philoHo]»]ii(al interpretation of the legends, and iKmumu 
strating that the existence, and even phenomenal disj^lay 
of the gods was in accordance with tlicir principles. 
Perhaps to this exoteric philosophy we must ascribe the 
manner in which thfy expressed themselves as to final 
Ciiu see— expressions sometimes of amusing quaint ness — 
thus, that the pcaeock was formed for the sake of his tail, 
and that a s(»iil was o;iven to the hog instead of salt, to 
prevent his body from rotting ; that the final cause of 
jdants is to be food for brutes, of bnites to be food for men, 
though they discreetly checked th^^ir irony in its ascending 
career, and abstained from saying that men are food for 
ihv gods, and the gods for alL 

The Stoios concluded that the soul is mere warm briHith, 
and that it and the body mutually interpervade ono another. 
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They fhought that it might subsist after death imtal the 
general eonflagrotion, particularljr if its energy rheiropiniuas 
were great, as in the strong spirits of the virtuous or the n .tui e 
and wise. Its unity of action implies that it "f'**®*""^- 
has a priBri] lo of identity, the I, of which the physio- 
logical scat is the heart. Every appetite, lust, or desire is 
an imperfect knowledge. Our nature and properties are 
forced upon us by Fate, but it is our duty to despise all 
our propensities and passioTis, and to live so that we may 
be tree, intelligent, and virtuous. 

This sentiment lea<l.s us to the great maxim of Stoical 
Ethics, "Live accordiii^:; to Kotison ;" ur, since the world is 
composed of matter and God, who is the lit abdu of the 
world, Live in haruiuny with Nature." As lleason is 
supreme n Nature, it ouo^ht to be so in man. Our exist- 
ence bliuulil he iiitellectual, and all bodily pains 'I'^gj,. ^^y^^ 
and pleasures should be despised. A harmony ruiceiif 
between the human will and tmiversal Beason 
constitutes virtue. The free-will of the sage should guide 
his actions in the same irresistible manner in which 
universal Reason controls nature. Hence the necessity of 
a cultivation of physics, without which we cannot distin- 
guish good from evil. The sage is directed to remember 
that Nature, in her operations, aims at the universal, and 
never spares individuals, but uses them as means for aO' 
complishing her ends. It is for him, therefore, to submit 
to his destiny, endeavouring eoTttiuuidly to establish the 
bupremat V .f Iveason, and cultivating, as the things neces- 
sary to vu tiic, knowledge, teuiperaiice, fortitude, justice, 
lie is at lil^ei ty to put {)atriotisin at the value it is worth 
when he remembers that ho is a citizen of the worhl ; lie 
must train himself to receive in tran(juillity the chucks of 
Destiny, and to be above all passiun and all pain, lie 
must never relent and never forgive. He must remember 
that there are only two classes of men, the wise and the 
touis, as sticks can only either be straight or crooked, and 
very few sticks in this world are absolutely straight.*' 



From the account I have given of Aristotle's philosophy, 
it may be seen that he occupied a middle ground between 
the speculation of the old pulosophy and the strict science 
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of the Alexandrian scliool. He is the true connectinpj 
Rine of Greek link, in thc liibtory ul European iiitclleotiial 
tdenoe. prepress, >K»twe*^n ])hilosophy and {science. I nder 
his teaching, and thi; material tendencies of the Mace<lonian 
campaigns, there arose a cIuks of men in Egypt who gave 
to the practical a development it had never before attained ; 
for that country, upon the breaking up of Alezander*H 
dominiofn, ts.o. 323, falling into the poeseBsion of Ptolemy* 
p„ that giineriJ found himself at onoe the deposi- 

n^itiunortue tary of spiritual and temporal power. Of the 
ptoiemicB. former, it is to he rememhered that« though the 
conquest by Gambyses had given it a severe shock, it still 
net only survived, but displayed no inconsiderable tokens 
of strength. Indeed, it is well known that the surrender 
of Egypt to Alexander was greatly accelerated by hatrod 
to the Persians, the Egyptians welcoming the Macedonians 
as their deliverers. In this movement we perceive at 
once the authority of the old priesthood. It is hard to 
tear up by the roots an ancient religion, the ramifications 
of which have solidly insinuated themselves among a 
populace. That of Egypt had already been thc growth of 
more than three thousand years. Thc question for the in- 
trusive Greek sovereigns to solve was how to eo-ordinato 
Thpyco-ordi- ^his hoary Bysteni with the philosophical scepti- 
n itc i-Byptiun oiHin that had issued as the result of Greek 
Greek icepa- thought. Willi singular sagacity, they saw 
that tliis might be acconiidished l)y availing 
themselves of Orientalism, the conimon point of conUict of 
the two svstems ; and that, by its formal introduction and 
development, it would be possible not only to enable the 
pliilosophical king, to whom all the pagan gods were alike 
equally fictitious and equally useful, to manifest respect 
even to the ultra-heathenish practices of the Egyptian 
populace, but, what was of far more moment, to establish 
an apparent concord between the old sacerdotal r]gyptian 
party --strong in its imparalleled antiquity ; strong in its 
reminiscences ; strong iu its recent persecutions ; strong in 
i*s Pharaonic relics, regarded hy all men with a super- 
stitious or reverent awe — and the free-thinking and 
versatile Greeks. The occasion was like some others in 
hitjitoiy, some even in our own times ; a small but energetio 
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body of invaders was holding in subjection an anoient and 
popnlons country. 

To ^ive practical force to this project, a grand state 
institution was fouudt'd at Alexandria. It be- TheMuaettm 
came celebrated as the iMusemn. To it, as to a of Aiex- 
ceutre, pliiluso}>liers from all parts of tlie world *°**** 
converged. J t is said that at one time not less than fourteen 
thousand students were assembled there. Alexandria, in 
ounfirmation of the })ro])hetic foresight of the great soldier 
who founded it, quickly became an immense metropolis, 
abounding in mercantile and manufacturing activity. As 
is ever the case with such cities, its higher classes were 
prodigal and dissipated, its lower only to he held in 
restraint by armed force. Its public amusements were 
such as might be expected — theatrical shows, music, horse- 
racing. In the solitude of such a crowd, or in the noiso 
of sudi dissipation, anyone could find a retn at atheists 
who had been banished from Athens, devotees from the 
Ganges, monotheistic Jews, blasphemers from Asia Minor. 
Indeed, it lias bien said that in this heU roi^eueous com- 
nimiity bl;isy)hemy was hardly looked upon as a crime; at 
tiie worst, it was no more than an unfortunate, and, it 
might be, an iiiuoeent mistake. But, since uneducated 
men need some solid Rup]K)rt on which their thoughts may 
rest, mere abstract doctrines not meeting their wants, it 
became necessary to provide a corporeal representation 
for this eclectic philosophical Pantheism, and hence the 
Ptolemies were obliged to restore, or, as some , gi^bUBbment 
say, to import the worship of the god Serapis. uf the worship 
Those who affirm that he was imported say that 
he was brought from Sinope ; modem Egyptian scholars, 
however, give a differe nt account. As setting forth the 
Pantheistic doctrine of which he was the emblem, his 
image, subsequently to attain world-wide fame, was made 
of all kinds of metals and stones. " All is God." But 
still the peoj 'le, with that instinct which other nations and 
ages have displayed, hankered after a female divinity, and 
this led to the partial restoration of the worshi]> (tf Isis. It 
jR interestiiijv to remark how the humble classes never 
shaKe od tne jemiuiscence« of eariy life, leaning rather to 
the maternal than iu the paternal Attachment. Perhaps 
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it is for that reason tiiat ilit-y expect a more fiivom ;i})lo 
attention to their siip))licatious from a female divinity 
than a god. Accordingly, the devotees of lais soon out- 
numbered those of Serapis, though a magnificent temple 
had been built for him at Bhaootis* in the quarter adjoin- 
ing the Museum, and his worship was oelebrated with more 
than imperial splendour. In subsequent ages the worship 
of Seraitis diffused itself throughout the Roman empire, 
though the authorities — consuls, senate, emperors— know* 
ing well the idea it foreshadowed, and the doctrine it was 
meant to imply, used their utmost power to put it down. 

The AU xandrian Museum soon assumed the character of 
a University. In it those great libraries were collected, 
the pride and boast of antiquity. Demetiius Thalareus 
TbeAiexwi- was instructed to collect all the writings in 
drian libraries, the world. So powerfuUy Were the exertions 
of himself and his successors enforced by the govern- 
ment that fcwo immense libraries were procured. They 
contained TOn.OUO volumes. In this literar\- ami sr-icntific 
retreat, supported in I'ase and even in luxury iuxury, for 
allusions to the sumptuous dinners have descended to our 
times — the philosophers sp» Tit tlieir time in mental culture 
by study, or mutual improveuient hy dchatcs. The king 
himself conferred appointments to these positions ; in later 
times, tlu! Uomaii em peroi-s succeeded to the pati ona;j;e, the 
government thereby binding in golden chains intellect 
that mi<rht otherwise have proved troublesome. At tirst, 
in honour of tlic ancient religion, the presidency of the 
establishment was committed to an Egyptian priest ; l)ut 
in the course of time that policy was abandoned. It uiust 
nut, however, be imagined that the duties of the inmates, 
were limited to reading and rhetorical display ; a far more 
BoUQioAi practical character was imparted to them. A 
SMdnn ; » Dotanical garden, in oonnection^ith the Museum, 
diwi!<!^!ng- offered an opportunity to those who were in- 
iMiust-A ; Ob- tereeted in the study of the nature of plants ; a 
•ervatories. zoological menagerie afforded like facilities to 
those interested in animals. Even these costly establish- 
ments were made to minister to the luxury of the times : in 
the zoological garden [jheasants were raised for the royal 
table. Besides those elegant and fashiooable appointments^ 
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another, of a more forbidding and perliapB repnlsiTe kind, 
was added; an establishment "vmich, in the light of 
our times^ is sufficient to confer immortal glory on those 
illustrious and high-minded kings, and to put to shame 

tho ignorance and superstition of many modern nations : it 
was an anatomical school, suitably provided with means 
for the dissection of the huniun body, this anatomical 
tschool being the basis of a medical culluge for the education 
ui physicians. For the astrunuiiiei*s Ptolemy Euergeteei 
placed in the S(iuare Porch an eqni?inctial and a solstitial 
armil, the graduated limbs of tiiese instruments being 
divided into deji^rees and sixths. There ^eie in the 
ohservatory stune quadrants, the precursors of onr miii.il 
quadrants. On the floor a meridian line was drawn fur tho 
adjustment of the instruments. There were also astrolabes 
and dioptras. Thus, side by side, almost in the king's 
palace, were noble provisions for the cultivation of exact 
science and for the pursuit of light literature. Under the 
same roof were gathered together geometers, astronomers, 
chemists, mechanicians, engineers. There were also poets, 
who ministered to the literary wants of the dissipated 
city — authors who could write verse, not only in correct 
metre, but in all kinds of fantastic forms— trees, heartSi 
and eggs. Here met together the literary dandy uf,. in ti)e 
and tho iv'im theolo<xian. At their repasts oc- M"»^"uni. 
casionally the king himself would preside, enlivcnini^ the 
moment with the condescensions of royal relaxation. 'J'liiiR, 
of Philadelphus it is stated that he can ed to be presented 
to the Stoic Sph vrus a dish of fruit made of wax, so beau- 
tifully coloured as to be undistiiiij^uishable from the natural, 
and on the mortified pliilosojiher detectiniii; too late the fraud 
tliaL had been practised upon him, inquiied what he now 
thought of the maxim of his sect that " the sage is never 
deceived by appearances." Of the same sovereign it is re- 
lated that he received the translators of the Septuagint 
}Ubl6 with the highest honours, entertaining them at his 
table. Under the atmosphere of the place their usual 
rel^ous ceremonial was laid aside, save that the king 
coiirteously requested one of the aged priests to offer an 
extempore prayer. It is naively related that the Alex- 
antlrians present, over quick to discern rhetorical merit*, 
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testified their esl'rnation of the performance with lond 
ajiplanse. But nut alone did literature and tlie exact 
BcieuGcs thus find protection. As if no siibjecta with which 
the human mind has occupied itself can be unworthy of 
investigation, in tlie Museum were cultivated the more 
doubtful ai th, iiiagic and astrology. Philadel})hus, who, 
toward the close of his life, was haunted with an intolerable 
dread of death, devoted himself ¥rith intense assiduity to 
the difloovery of the elixir of life and to alchemy. Such a 
Gomprehensive organization for the development of human 
knowledge never existed in the world before, and, consider- 
ing the circumstances, never has since. To be connected 
with it was the passport to the highest Alexandrian so- 
ciety and to court favour. 

To the Museum, and, it has been Asserted, particularly to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, the Christian world is thus under 
obligation fur the ancient version of tlie Hebrew Scriptures 
n» Septua- — Se[)tuagint. Many idle stories have been 
KtTit trunsu- related respecting the circumstances under wliich 
tliat version was made, as that the seventy-two 
translators by whom it was executed were confined each in 
a separate cell, and, when their work was finished, the 
seventy-two copies were found identically tlie same, word 
for word. From this it was supposed that the inspiration 
of this translation was established. If any proof of that 
kind were needed, it would be much better found in 
the fact that whenever occasion arises in the New Tes- 
tament of quoting from the Old, it is usually done in the 
words of the Septuagiut. The story of the cells underwent 
successive improvements among the early fathers, but is 
now rejected as a fiction ; and, indeed, it seems probable 
that the translation was not made under the splendid 
circumstances commonly related, but merely by the Alex- 
andrian Jews for their own convenience. As the Septuagint 
grew into credit among the Christians, it lost favour among 
the Jews, who made repeated attempts in after years to 
supplant it I y new versions, such as those of Aquila, of 
Theodotion, of S^Tnmachus, and others. Froru the lirst the 
Syrian Jews had looked on it with disap]>roval ; they even 
held the tini(* of its translation as a day of mourning, and 
^th malicious grief pointed out its errors, as, lor instance, 
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they affirmed that it made Methusaieh live until after tho 
Deluge. Ptoleiuy treated all those who wero concerned in 
providin^^ "books for the library with considuration, re- 
in iniyratiug kis translators and transcribers in a princely 
manner. 

ijut the modern world is not indebted to these Egyptian 
kings only in the particular here referred Lasting in- 
to. The Museum made an imprasBion upon the gjl^^n^*^ 
intellectual career of Europe bo powerfu] and kbfological 
enduring that we still enjoy its Tesulta. That 
imprefision was twofold, theological and physical. The 
diueotical spirit and literary culture diffused among the 
Alexandrians prepared that people, beyond all others, for 
the reception of Christianity. Foi thirty centuries the 
Egyptians had been fiamiliar with the conception of a 
triune God. There was hardly a city of any note without 
its particular triad. Here it was Amum. Maut, and 
Khonso ; there Osiris, Isis, and Horus. The apostolic 
inissionaries, when thoy reached Alexandria, found a people 
rcndy to ap})re('i;ite the profoinuh^st inysterios. But with 
the«e advantages came ^ roat evils. The Trinitarian disputes, 
which sul)se([uently duluged the woild with blood, had 
their starting-point and focus in Alexandria. In that city 
Arius and Athanasius dwelt. There originated that 
desperate conflict which compelled Constantine the CJreat 
to summon the Council of !Nicea, to settle, by a formulary 
or creed, the essentials of our faith. 

But it was not alone as regards theology that Alexandria 
exerted a power on subsequent ages . her influence was as 
strongly marked in the impression it gave to science. 
As^onomical observatories, chemical laboratories, libraries, 
dissecting-honsLH, were not in vain. There went forth 
from them a spirit powerful enough to tincture all future 
times. Nothing like the Alexandrian Museum was ever 
called into existence in Greece or Eome, even in their 
palmiest days. It is the unique and noble memorial of the 
dynasty of the Ptolemies, who have thereby laid the whole 
human race under obligations, and vindicated their title to 
bo regarded as a most illustrious line of kinp;8. The 
^luseum was, in truth, an attempt at the organization of 
human knowledge, both for its development and itA 
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ilifi^sion. It was conceived and executed in a practical 
manner wortliy of Alexander. And though, in the night 
through which Europe has been passing — a night full of 
dreams and delusions — men have not entertained a right 
estimate of the spirit in wliich that great institntion was 
foiiTulol. and the work it accom])lished, its glorios being 
eelipstid by darker and more unworthy things, the time is 
approaching wh**n its action on the course of human events 
will 1)0 ))otti'r nndcrstuod, and its influences on European 
civ'lization more clearly dit^ccriu'd. 

Thus, then, about the begiiining of tlio third century 
before Christ, in consequence of the Macedonian campaign, 
I t,,. Mnwura which had brought the Greeks into contact with 
.«f (he hmT ancient ciTilization of Asia, a great degree 
<ioni«i flwn- of intellectual activity was manifested in Egypt. 
iMigDM. On Qf the Tillage of Bhacotis, once held 

as an Egyptian post to prevent the ingress of strangers, 
the Macedonians erected that city which was to he the 
entrepot of the commerce of the East and West, and to 
transmit an illustrious name to the latest generations. 
Her long career of commercial prosperity, her commanding 
position as respects the material interests of the world, 
justified the statesmanship of her founder, and the intel- 
lectual glory which has gathered round her has given an 
enduring lustre to his name. 

There can be no doubt that the philosophical activity 
here alluded to was the direct issue of the political and 
military event to which we have referred it. The tastes 
and genius of Alexander were manifested by his relations 
to Aristotle, whose studies in natural history he promoted 
by the collection of a menagerie ; and in astronomy, by 
transmitting to him, through Callisthenes, the records of 
Babylonian obeervations extending over 1903 years. His 
biography, as we have seen, shows a personal interest ia 
the cultivation of such studies. In this particular other 
gr'vat soldiers have resomliletl him ; and perhaps it may be 
inferred that the practical habit of thought and accom- 
modation of theory to the actual purposes of life pre- 
eminently required by their profession, leads them spon- 
taTio(msly to dei-linc speculative miccrtainties, and t^btf 
satislied only with things that are real and exact. 
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Under the inspiration of the systoin o( Altxandur, and 
guided by the suggestions of certain grtut men wlio had 
caught tho spirit of the times, the FIgyptian kings thus 
cseated, under their own immediate ansmces, the Museiim. 
State policy, operating in the manner i have previonslj 
described, furmshed viem with an additional thoo]ofp<»l 
reason for founding this establishment. In the Macedonian 



talent had been necessarily stimulated into existence, fur 
great armies cannot be handled, great marches cannot be 
made, nor great battles fought without that result. When 
the period of energetic action was over, and to the military 
operations succeeded comparative repose and tem]xirary 
moments of peace, the talent thus called forth ftmnd 
occnpation in the way most congenial to it by cultivatin;^ 
mathematical and physical stmlics. Tn Al«:xandria, itself 
a monument of engineerinjj; and archit<ictural skill, soon 
were to be fonnd men whoHc names w«'rc destined ft)r 
futurity — Apollonins, Kratosthenes, Manctho. Of theae, 
one may be selected for the remark that, while 
speculative philosoplierh were occupying them- m-nnpio. 
selves with discussions reiipectnig the criterirm of 
truth, and, upon the whole, coming to the conclusii i^i that no 
such thing existed, and that, if the truth was actually in the 
possession of man^ he had no means of knowing it, Euclid 
of Alexandria was writing an immortal work, destined to 
challenge contradiction mm the whole human race, and to 
make pood its title as the representative of absolute and 
undeniable truth — ^truth not to be gainsaid in any nation 
or at any time. We still use. the geometry of Eudid in 
our schools. 

It is said that Euclid opened a geometrical school in 
Alexandria about \<.c. HOO. He occupied himself not only 
with mathematical, but also with physical investigation. 
Besides many works of the former class supposed The wntiavi 
to have been writtcin by liim, as on Fallacies, ^ 
Tonic Sections, Divisions, l orism^. Data, there are imputed 
to him treatises on Harmonics, Optics, and ( atoptrics, the 
two latter subjects >)eing discussed, agreeably to the views of 
thoso times, on the hypothesis of rays issuing from the eyo 
to the object, instead of passing as we cuusidur them to do, 
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from tbc object to the eye. It is, however, on the ex- 
cellencies of his Eloracnts of OcoinctTy that the durablo 
reputation of Knrlid depomLs ; and though the hypercriti- 
cisra of modern mathoiaaticiaaa has perhaps succest^fr^lly 
main tallied Buch objections against them as that they 
nvioht have beeu mure precise in tlieir axioms, that they 
huiiietimcs assume what might \n: ])roved, that they aro 
occasionally redundant. ;nid their arrangement sometimes 
imperfect, yet they still maintain their ground as a model 
of extreme accuracy, of perspicuity, and as a standard of 
exact demonstration. They were employed universally by 
the Greeks, and, in subsequent ages, were translated and 
presenred by the Arabs. 

Great as is the fame of Enolid, it is eclipsed by that of 
^ writings Archimedes the Syraousan, bopi b,c. 287, whotie 
and works <jr connection with Kgyptian science is not alone 
AcvUmoiM. testified ^ tradition, but also by surh facts as 
bis acknowledged friendship with Ccmon of Alexandria, 
.and his invention of the screw still bearing his name, 
intended for raising the waters of the Nile. Among his 
mathematical works, the most interesting, perhaps, in his 
own estimation, as we may judge from the incident that he 
directed the diagram thereof to be e ngraved on his tomb- 
stone, was his demonstration that the solid content of a 
sphere is two-thirds that of its circumscribing cylinder, 
Jt was by this mark that Cicero, when Quaestor of Sicily, 
discovered tlie tomb of Archimedes grown over with weeds. 
This theorem was, however, only one of a large number of 
a like kind, which he treated of in his two books on the 
sphere and cylinder in an equally masterly manner, and 
with ecj[ual success. His position as a geometer is perhaps 
better understood from the asst'rtion made respecting lum 
by a modem mathematician, that he came as near to the 
discovery of the Difterential CalcnluR as can be doru^ 
without the aid of algebraic translornuitions. Aiuung tiic 
special problems he treated of may be mentioned the 

Quadrature of the cirde, his determination of the ratio of 
lie circumference to the diameter being between 8-1428 
and 3' 1408, the true value, as is now known, being 3*1416 
nearly. He also wrote on Conoids and Spheroids, and upon 
that spiral still iiassing under his name, tiie genesv of which 
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had been suggested to him by Concxn. In his work entitled 
FBammites he alludes to the astronomical system siihse- 
qaently ^tablished by Copernicus, whose name has been 
given to it. He also mentions the attempts which had 
been made to measure the size of the earth ; the chief 
object of the work being, however, to prove not only that 
the sands upon the sea-shore can be numbered, but even 
those required to till the entire space within the sphere of 
the fixed stars ; the result being, according to our system 
of arithinetic, a less number than is expreRsed by unity 
followed by ciphers. Such a book is the Bport of a 
geometrical giant wantonly amusing himself with hi« 
Btrengtli. Among his matlieniatical investigations must 
not be omitted the quadrature of the parabola. His fame 
depends, however, not so much on his mathematical 
trium])hs as upon his brilliant dist'overies in jihysics and 
hiii mecliciiiical inventions. How he laid the foundation 
%>f Hydrostatics is familiar to everyone, through the story 
c»f Hiero*s crown. A certain artisan having adulterated 
the ^old given him by King Hiero to form a crown, 
Archimedes disoovered while he was accidentally stopping 
into a bath, that the falsification might be detected, and 
thereby invented the method for the determination of 
specific gravity. From these investigations he was 
naturally led to the consideration of the equilibrium of 
floating bodies ; hut his grand achievement iu the 
mechanical direction was his discovery of the true theory 
of the lever: his Kurprisin<2; merit in these respects is de- 
monstrated by the fact that no advance was made in theo- 
retical mechanics durini^ the ei_<^hteen c(;nruries interv^en- 
ing between him and Leonardo da V inci. Of minor matters 
not fewer than forty mechanical inventions have been 
attributed to him. Amcmg these are the endless screw, 
the screw pump, a hydraulic organ, and burning mirrors. 
His genius is well indicated by the saying popularly at- 
tributed to him, " Give me whereon to stand, and I will 
move the earth," and by the anecdotes told of his exertions 
against Maroellus during the siege of Syracuse; his 
invention of catapults and other engines for throwing 
projectiles, as darts and heavy stones, daws which, 
reaching over the walls, lifted up into the air ships a»id 
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ituai crewBt and then snddenlj dropped them into tlie 
boining mirrora« by wbich, at a great distance, the Boman 
fleet was set on fire. It is related that Maroeilna, honouring 
his intellect, gave the strictest orders that no harm should 
be (lone to him at the taking of the town^ and that he was 
killed, unfortunately, by an ignorant soldier — uufortn- 
nately, for Europe was not able to prodnoe his equal for 
nearly two thousand years. 

Kratosthenes was contemporary with Archimedes. He 
was born at Cyreue, n.c. 27^. The o;iro of the library 
The wrin. gg appearR to have been committed to him by 
and workB ..f iMH^rgctes ; but his attention was more sj>eciully 
Entoatbenes. ^ jj.^^^^.^^^j mathematical, astronomical, geo- 
graphical, :iml liistorical pursuits. The work entitled 
**Cata8(ci iftiiis, ' doubtfully iiiiputed to liim, is a catalogue of 
475 of the principal stars ; but it was probably intended 
for nothing more than a manual. He also is said to have 
written a poem upon terrestrial sones. Among his im- 
portant geographical labours may be mentioned his 
determination of the interval between the tropics. He 
found it to be eleven eighty-thirds of the circumference. 
He also attempted the measurement of the size of the 
earth by ascertaining the distance between Alexandria 
and S^ene, the difference of latitude between which he 
had found to be one-fiftieth of the earth's circumference. 
It was his object to free gcograi)hy f om the legends with 
which tlio superstition of ap'S luul adorned and opprossed 
it. In uUbctinjj; this he well destrves the tribute paid to 
him by Humboldt, tho modern who of all otli( i s could 
best a]>prpciate his laliouis. lie f nti.siMfred the articula- 
tiun and expansion of c<>nt inents ; tiio position of niountiiin 
chains; the action of clouds . the geological submersion of 
lands ; the elevation of ancient sea-beds ; the opening of the 
Dardanelles and of the Straits of Gibraltar , the relations 
of the Euxine Sea ; the problem of the equal level of the 
circumfluous ocean; and the necessary existence of a 
mountain chain running through Asia in the diaphragm 
of Dicsearchus. What an advance is all this beyond the 
meditations of Thales! Herein we see the practical 
tendencitrs of the Macedonian wars. In his astronomical 
observations he had the advantage of using the amuhi 
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and other mstmmeiits in tHe dieervatory. He asoer 
tained that the direction of terrestrial gravity is not 
constant, but that the verticals converge. He compoeed a 

complete systematic description of the earth in thn^o 
books — ^physical, mathematical, historical -accompanied 
hj a map of all the ])arts then known. Of his skill as a 
geometer, his ■olution of the problem of two mean pro- 
portionals, still extant, offers ample evidence; and it is 
OTilv of late years that the frafz-ments remaininjj of his 
Chronicles of the 'J'liehrni Kings have been properly ap- 
preciated. He to free historv hh well as geography 
from the myths that deform it, a task which the prejudices 
and interests of man will never permit to 1 hi acoomplisheti. 
Some amuBing anecdotes of liis opinions in tliese respeets 
have descended to us. lie ventured to doul)t the historical 
truth of the Homeric legends. ** 1 will believe in it when 
I have been shown the currier who made the wind-bags 
which Ulysses on his h<Mneward voyage received from 
JEolns." It is said that, having attained the age of 
eighty years, he became weary of life, and put an end to 
huQself by voluntary starvation. 

I shall here pause to make a few remarks suggested by 
ihe chronological and astronomical works of Chronolof^ of 
Eratosthenes. Our current chronology was tlie E«««*h«i«. 
oflbpring of erroneous theological considtTations, the 
nature of which required not only a short historical term for 
the various nations of antiquity, but even for the existence 
of man upon the globe. This necessity appears to have 
been chiefly experienced in the Jittempt to exalt certain 
facts in the history of tlie Hebrews fn-ni their sul>ordinate 
position in human allairs, and, indeed, to give the wliole 
of that historj^ an exaggerated value. This was done in a 
double way: by elevating Hebrew historv from its true 
grade, and depreciating or falsifying that of other nations. 
Among those who have been guilty of this literaiy oiibnce, 
the name of the celebrated Eusebius, the Bishop of 
Csesaiea in the time of Constantino, should be designated, 
since in his chronography and synchronal tables he 
purposely perverted chronology for the sake of making 
synohionisms (Bunsen). It is true, as Kiebuhr asserts, 
«• He is a veiy dishonest writer.*' To a great extent, ths 
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superseding of the Egyptian annals was brought alx)ut by 
his influence. It was forgotten, however, that of all 
things chronology is the lea>t suited to be an object of 
inspiration; and that, though men may be wholly 
indiiierent to truth for its own sake, and consider it not 
improper to wrost it unsLrupulously to what they may 
suppose to be a just ]>ur])ose, yet that it wili vindicate itself 
at hist. It is impossilde to succeed completely in perverting 
the history of a nation which has left numerous endunug 
records. Kgypt offers us testimonial reaching over five 
thousand years. As Bunsen remarks, from the known 
portion of the curve of history we may determine the 
whole. The Egyptians, old as the^ are, belong to the 
middle ages of mankind, for there is a period anteoedent 
to monmnental history, or indeed, to history of any kind, 
daring whioh language and mytiiolo^ are formed, for 
these mnst exist prior to all political institutions, all art, 
all science. Even at the first moment that we gain a 
glimpse of the state of E^ypt she had attained a bigh 
intellectual condition, as is proved by the fact that her 
system of hieroglyphics was perfected before the fourth 
dynasty. It continued unchanged until the time of 
Psammetichus. A stationary condition of language and 
writing for thousands of years necessarily impRes a long 
and very remote period of active improvement and 
advance. H was (lf>Ti!)t1ess such a general considerat'on, 
rather than a positive knowledge of the fact, whicli led 
the Greeks to assert that the introduction of geometry 
into Kgypt must be attributed to kings before the times 
of Menes. >ot alone do her artificial monuments attest 
for that Country an extreme antiquity; she is herself her 
own witness ; for, though the Nile raises its bed only four 
feet in a thousand years, all the alluvial portion of l''g}'pt 
has been deposited from the waters of that river. A 
natural register thus rc-cnforccs the written records, and 
both together compose a body of evidence not to be 
gainsaid. Thus the depth of muddy silt accumulated 
round the pedestals of monuments is an irreproachable 
index of their age. In the eminent position he occupied, 
Ensebius might succeed in perverting the received liook? 
chronology ; but he had no power to make the endletis 
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trade-wind ibat sweeps over the tropical Facifio blow a 
day more or a day less; none to change the weight of 
water precipitated from it by the African mountains; 
none to arrest the annual mass of mud brought down by 
the river. It is by collating such different orders of 
evidence together — the natural and the monumental, the 
latter gaining strength e> ery year from tlie cultivation of 
hieroglyphic studies— that we begin to discern the true 
Kg-j'ptian chronolofi^y, and to put confidence in the 
fragments that remain of EratosthciioH and Manetho. 

At the time of which we are speaking — the time of 
Eratosthenes — nural ideas had been attained to respeeting 
the doctiine ot the sphere, its poles, axis, the equator, 
arctic and antarctic circles, equinoctial points, Aatronoiny (4 
solstices, colures, horizon, etc. No one com- Kratoitiwnes. 
petent to foriu an opinion duy longer enttTtaiued a dnul t 
respecting the globular form of the earth, the aigumentij 
adduced in support of that fact being such as are still 

Eopularly lesirted to — the different positions of the 
orizon at different pLaces, the changes in elevation of the 
pole, the phenomena of eclipses, and the gradual dis- 
appearance of ships as they sail from us. As to eclipses^ 
once looked upon with superstitious awe, their true causes 
had not only been assigned, but their periodidtiee so well 
ascertained that predictions of their occurrence could be 
made. The Babylonians had thus long known that after 
a cycle of 223 lunations the eclipses of the moon return* 
The mech anisui of the phases of that satellite Attpmpis of 
was clearly undtMstood. Indeed, Aristarchus Armurchiw 
of Samos attempted to ascertain the distance of iJisfjfiU^tta 
the sun from the earth on tlie principle of 
observin*!; tliu moon when slie is dicliotoiui/.ed, a method 
quite significant of the kiiiiwledge of the tiuie, though in 
practicj untrustworthy ; Aristarchus thus finding that the 
sun s distance is eighteen times that of the moon, whereas 
it is in reality 400. In like manner, in a general way, 

Sretty clear notions were entertained of the climatic 
istribtttion of heat upon the earth, exaggerated, however, 
in this respect, that the torrid ssone was believed to be 
too hot for human life, and the frigid too cold. Observa* 
tions, as good as could be made by bimple instruments! 
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had not only demonstrated in a general manner the 
progreasionSy retrogradations and stations of tlie planets, 
but attempts had been made to aooonnt f vr, or rather to 
represt'nt them, by the aid of epicycles. 

It was thus in Alexandria, under - the Ptolemies, that 
modem astronomy arose. Ptolemy Soter, the founder 
of this line of kings, was not only a patron of science, 
but likewise an author He com|i08cd a history of tlie 
campaigns of Alexander. Under him the collection of the 
Bi.«raphy of library was commenced, probably soon after the 
ihePtoiemiPfl. defeat of .\iititi;()MU8 at the battle of Ipsus, B.C. 
301. The museum is due to his son Ptolemy Piiila-lelphus, 
who not only patronized learn. ng in his own dominions, 
but likewise endeavoured to extend the boundaries of 
human knowledge in other (|uarters. Thus he sent an 
expedition niulei his admiral i imostheues as far as 
Madagascar. Of the succeeding Ptolemies, Euergetes and 
Fhilopator were both very able men, though the later was 
a bad one ; he murdered his father, and perpetrated many 
horrors in Alexandria, Epiphanes, succeeding his father 
when only five years old, was placed by his guardians 
under the protection of home, thus furnishing to the 
ambitious republic a pretence for interfering in the affairs 
of Egyi t. The same policy was continued during the 
reign of his son Phih>metor, who, upon the whole, was an 
able and good king. Even Phy8C'»n, who succeeded in 
B.C. 146, and who is described as sensual, corpulent, and 
cruel— cruel, for ho cu*^ oif the head, hands, and feet of his 
son, and sent them to Cleopatra his wife— could not resist 
the inspirations to which the policy of his ancestors, 
continued for nearly two centuries, had given birth, but 
was an effective promoter of literature and the arts, and 
hiuiself the author of an historical work. A like iuclina- 
titju was displayed by his successors, Lathyrus and 
Auletes, the name of the latter indicating his proficiency 
in music. The surnames under which all these Ptolemies 
pass were nicknames, or titles of derision imposed upon 
them by their giddy and .•^atirical Alezandiian subjects* 
The political state of Alexandiia was significantly said to 
be a tyranny tempered b ridicule. The dynas y ended 
in the person of the celebrated Oleopatrai who^ after the 
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battle of Actium, caused herself, as is related in the 
legends, to be bitten by an asp. Sh»' took ]K»ison that she 
miglit not fall captive to Octavianus, aud bo Itxi in liin 
triumph through the streets of Komo. 

If \\ti ])oKsessed a complete ami unbiassed history of 
these (jirc'ck kings, it would doubtless uphold th«Mr title 
to be regarded as the most illuatriouR of all iineicnt 
sovereigns. Even after their political power had ])asstjd 
into the hands ui the K»>man8— a nation who had no rc*;n,rd 
to truth and to ri<;lit — and philosojihy. in its old age, liad 
become extinguished or eclipsed by the faith L>f the later 
Caisars, enforced by an unscrupulous use of their power, so 
Mtrong was the vitality of the intellectual germ they had 
foste^, that, though oompelled to lie donnant for 
oentaries, it shot up vigoroudy on the first occasion that 
favouring circumstances allowed. 

This Egyptian dynasty extended its protection and 
patronage to literature as well as to science. Thus 
. rhiladclphus did not consider it beneath him to count 
among has peraonal friends the poet Callimachus, ^^^^ 
who had written a treatise on birds, and honour- inwiJ^nwr^ 
ably maintained himself by keeping a school in 52'^i'J'„^j *^ 
Alexandria. The court of that sovereign was, 
moreover, adorned by a constellation of seven poets, to 
which the gay Alexandrians gave the nickname of the 
Pleiades. They are said to have been Lycophron, Theo- 
critus, Callimachus, Aratus, Apollonius Rhodius, Nicander, 
and Homer the son of Macro. Amnnn; them may be dis- 
tinguished Lycophron, whose work, entitled Cassandra, 
still remains ; and Theocritus, whose exq^ui&ifce buoulics 
prove how sweet a poet he was. 

~To return to the scientific movement. The school of 
Euclid was w^orthily represented in the time of Euergetea 
by Apollonius Pergieus, forty years later than Thewritinja 
Archimedes. Ho excelled both in the mathe- ^'f A|)uiioiiiua. 
matical and physical department. His chief work was a 
treatise on Conic Sections, It is said that he was the lirr-t 
to introduce the words ellipse and hyperbola. JSo late us 
the eleventh century his complete works were extant in 
Arabic. Modem geometers describe him as handling his 
•ubjects with less power than his great predecessor 

10* 
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Arobimedofl^ hat nevertheless displa^^ing extreme precisioxi 
and beauty in his methods. His fifth book, on Maxima 
and Minima, is to be regarded as one of the highest efforts 
of Greek geometry. As an example of his physical in- 
quiries may be mentioned his invention of a dock. 

Fifty years after ApoUonius, b.c. 160-126, we meet with 
the great astronomer Hipparchus. lie does not appear to 
have made observations himself in Alexandria, but he uses 
those of Aristyllus and Timochares of that place. Indeed, 
his great discovery of the precession of the equinoxes was 
essentially founded on the discussion of the Alexandrian 
oV)sorvati<ms on jSpica Virginia made hy Timochares. In 
pure matkeiiiaties he gave methods for solving all triangles 
Th.' writings P^^^® Spherical ; he also constructed a table 
of liippar- of chords. In astronomy, he&ides his capital 
discovery of the precession of the equinoxes just 
mentioned, he also determined the first inequality of the 
moon, the equation of the centre, and all but anticipated 
Ptolemy in the discovery of the eveotion. To him also 
must be attributed the establishment of the theory of 
epicycles and eccentrics, a geometrical conception for the 
purpose of resolving^ the apparent motions of the heavenly 
bodies, on the principle of circular movement. In the c:iso 
Thp th.orv r.r moon, Hipparchus succeeded in 

rp cy. I. s ind the application of that theory, and indicated 
etvei.i. ICS. might be adapted to the planets. Though 

never intended af? a representation of the actual moti(3ns of 
the heavenly hodics, it maintained its ground until the era 
of Kepler and Newton, when the heliocentric doctrine, and 
that of elliptic motit)ns, were incontestably established. 
Even Newton himsuif, in the 37th proposition of the third 
book of the "Principia," availed himself of its aid. Hippar- 
chus also undertd^k to make a register of the stars by the 
method of aline^itions — that is, by indicating those which 
wore in the same apparent straight line. The number ol 
stars catalogued by him was 1,080. If he thus depicted the 
aspect of the sky for his times, he also endeavoured to do 
the same for the surface of the earth by marking the position 
of towns and other places by lines of latitude and longitude. 

Subsequently to Hipparchus, we find the astronomers 
Geminus and Oleomedes ; their fame, bowever, is totally 
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edipeed by that of Ptolemy, aj), 138, the autHor of the 
great work Syntaaus/* or the mathematical con* tim wrttiufi 
atroction of the heavena — a work fully deiiervmg ^ ^i«mr. 
the ejpithet which has been bestowed upon it, a noble ez* 
position of the matiiematical theory of epicycles and 
eccentrics." It was translated by the Arabians after the 
Mohammedan oonquest of Egypt ; and, under the title of 
Almagest, was received by them as the highest authority 
on the mechanism and phenomena of the uniyerse. It 
maintained its ground in Europe in the same eminent 
position for nearly fifteen hundred yeai-s, justifying the 
encomium of Synesius on the institution which gave it 
birth, the divine school of Alexandria." The Almagest 
commences with the doctrino that thu earth is Hiagtvat 
globular and fixed in space; it describes the work- th- 
construction of atrLblc of chords and instruments ™*nltn?cii..ii 
for observing the solstices, and deduces the of th^ heavens, 
obliquity of the ecliptic. It finds terrestrial latitudes by 
the gnomon ; describes climat4:>s; shows huw c)rdinary may 
be converted into sidereal time ; gives reasons for j^re- 
ferring the tropical to the sidereal year • furnishes the 
solar theory on the principle of the sun's orbit being a 
simple eccentric ; explains the equation of time ; advances 
to I^Le discussion of the motiomi of the moon ; treats of the 
first inequality; of her eclipses, and the motion of the node. 
It then giyes Ptolemy's own gpreat disoovcry — that which 
has made his name immortal — ^the discovery of the moon*s 
evection or second inequality, reducing it to the epicycHo 
theory. It attempts the determination of the distances of 
the sun and moon from the earth, with, however, only 
partial success, since it makes the sun's distance but one- 
twentieth of the real amount. It considers the precession 
of the equinoxes, the discovery of Hipparchus, the full 
period for which is twentj^-five thousand years. It gives 
a catalogue of 1,022 stars : tre^xts of the nature of the 
Milky Way ; and discusses, in the most masterly mar.ner, 
the motions of the planets. This point constitutes 
Ptolemy's second claim to scientific fame. His determina- 
tion of the planetary orbits was accomplished by comparing 
his owTi observations with those of former astronomers, 
specially with those of Timochares on Yenus. 
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To Ptolemy we are also indebted for a work on Geography 
lued in Eurc^pean schoob as late as the fifteenth century. 
The known world to him was from the Canary Islands 
His leosm- eastward to China, and from the equator north* 
i>^y* ward to Caledonia. H is maps, howoTer, are very 
erroneous ; for, in the attempt to make them oorr^pond 
to the spherical figure of the earth, the longitudes are 
too much to the east ; tlie Mediterranean Sea is twenty 
degrees too long, i toleiny 's determinations are, therefore, 
inferior in accuracy to those of his illustrious predecessor 
EratostheTicH, who made the distance futin the sacred 
proni(itit(iry in to the eastern mouth oi tiie Ganges 

to be seventy tliuu,saiul stadia, rtolemy also wiote on 
Optics, the I'lanisphere, and Astrology. It is not often 
given to an author to endure for so many ages ; perhaps, 
indeed, few deserve it. Tke mechanism of the heavens, 
from nis point of view, has however, been greatly mis^ 
onderstood. Neither he nor Hipparchus ever intended 
that theory as anything more than a geometrical fiction. 
It is not to be regarded as a representation of the actual 
celestial motions. And, as might be expected, for such is 
the destiny of all unreal ahstractions, the theory kept 
advancing in complexity as facts aocumulatod. and was on 
the point of hecoming altogether unmanageable, when it 
was supplanted by the theory of universal gravitation, 
which has ever exhibited the inalienable attri>)ute of a 
true theory — affordin<2; an explanation of everv new fact 
as 8(>on as it was discovered, without requiring to be 
burdened with new provisions, and prophetically foretoUing 
phenemona which luul not as yet been observed. 

From the time of the Ptolemies the scientific spirit of 
the Alexaiulrian school declined ; for though such mathe- 
maticians as Theodosius, whose work on Spherical 
Geometry was greatly valued by the Arab geometers ; and 
Tiie lA'fY Pappus, whose mathematical collections, in ei^^iit 
Aiiwdrtan hooks, still for the most part remain ; and Theon, 
tfi^mvttn. doubly celebrated for his geometrical attain- 
ments, and as being the father of theunfortunato'Hypatia, 
AJ>. 415, lived in the next three centuries, they were not 
men like their great predecessors. That mental strength 
which gives birth to original discovery had passed away. 
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The coniD' ;ntator had snooeeded to the philosopher. No 
new develo|)iiient illustrated the phyisical sciences; they 
were destined long toreniaiu stationary. Meehanics oonla 
boast of no trophy like the proposition of Arohimede» on 
the equilibrium of the lever; no new and exact ideas like 
those of the same great man on statical and hydrostatioal 
prcBSTire ; no novel and clear views like those develope<l in 
his treatise on floating Ixxlics ; no mechanical invention 
like the first of all steuiu-engines — that of Hero. Natural 
Philosophy had come to a stop. It- great, and hitherto 
successfully eultivated de]>artTneiit. Astronomy, ojdubited 
no farther advance. Mi-n wrre content with , , 
what had been dune, and cuiitiniud U) amuse omit ugt or 
themselves with reconciling the celestial pheno- 
mena to combination of efpiable circular motions. To 
what are we to attribute liiis pause ' Something had 
oocurred to enervate the spirit ol science. A gloom liad 
Bettled on the ]\Iuseum. 

There is no difficulty in giving an explanation of this 
nnfortunate condition. Greek intellectual life had passed 
the period of its maturity, and was entering on old age. 
Moreover, the talent which might have been devoted to tiie 
service of science was in part allured to another pursuit, 
and in part repressed. Alexandria had sapped Athens, and 
in her turn Alexandria was sapped by Kome. OHucfoftiMi 
From metropolitan pre-eminence sL'. nad sunk to ' 
be a mere provincial town. The great prizes of life were 
not so likely to be met with in such a declining city as in 
Italy or, subsequently, in Constantinople. Whatever 
affected these chief centres of Roman activity, necessarily 
influenced her ; but, such is the fate of the conquered, she 
must await their decisions. In the very institutions by 
which slio had once been glorified, success could only bo 
attained by a conformity to the manner of thinking 
fashionable in the imperial metrojiolis, and the best that 
could be done was to seek distinction in tlie path so marked 
out. Yet even with all this restraint Ah xandria asserted 
her intellectual power, leaving an ind(»lible impress on tlu 
new theology of her conquerors. l)uririg three centuries 
the intellectual atmosphere of the Ivoman empire had been 
oliangiiig. Men weie uiiabie to lu&ibl Lhu steadily increasing 
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nreSBiire. Tnnqiiillity oonld only be secured by passiveneea 
Things had oome to such a state that the thinking of men 
was to be done for them by others, or, if they thought at 
all, it Tnrist be in accordance with a proscribed formula or 
rule. Greek intellect av;i> passing into decrepitiide, and the 
moral condition of the European world was 11. %Tif4^gnTiifmrf 
to 8cieiiti£c progress. 
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a*HB GBEEK AGE OF INT£IJJSC7ri7AL DBOBBPTTUDE 

THE DEATH OF GliKKik I^UIl.OSUi'llT. 

Ikdine of Gretk Philosophy: it Im^coihp^ h'rfrospedive^ and in PhiU 
the Jew and A}>oUoHim o/ Tyana leans on Intpiraiion^ My^tcitiiif 
JfiEraelef. 

Km>*Pi.atomi«u founded by Ammonius Saeoitg^ JbBowed bft riotiuw^ 
Porpnyrft, lanihUcus Pr,}clus. — The .ilexandrian 2Witi7^. — JScdatff^ 

— Alliance tnth Ma(jic^ Xecromanry. 
The Emperor Jiusiiniun cZo«e^< the philoi'Ophical ScftooU 
Bmmmary of Cheek PhUtmophy.—Its four Froblenut: 1. Origin of the 

World ; 2. Nature of the iSoul ; 8. Exiitenee of Qod; 4. Criterion of 

Truth.— SohUkm of thexf I^rohh ui)* in ihe Arje of Inguir^~-4n thdU^ 

Faith — in iiiot of Heason — m iiuit of JJeerepitude, 
DeiemdnaHon of the Ixtw of VariaHon of Cheek Opinion. The 

Development of National Intellect is tha fame a» tltat of Individual, 
peter minaiion of the nnal (\inf Ju.^ioiig of Greek Philosophy as to Gvl^ 

the World, the 8oul, the CnUriun of Truth. — liluUnUioM and 

Critioisim on eadi. if tliese Points. 

1h this chapter it is a melancholy picture that I have to 
present — t^e old age and death of Greek philo- p^^i,^^ 
sophy. The strong man of Aristotelism and Greek pcuih 
Stoicism is sinking into the superannnated 
dotard ; he is settling 

•* Into the lean and slrpprrVI pantaloon, 
With upectiU'ltts ou nuse anu pouch on side ; 
Hia vouthful hose, ^eU aaTed, a world too wide 
For his aluunk Hhank ; niul hia hig mauly ToiM» 
Turninir ajruin toward childish treble, pipes 
And whittles in his sound. Last scene of all. 
That ends this btra* go, eventful hiBtory, 
Ib second ehildishiiess and mem oblivion— 
SmiB tectb, mns ey<'8, Mns t«tte» aans eTerythlag." 
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He is full of admiration for the past and of oontemptuoua 
diBguat at the present ; his thoughts are wandering to the 
things that occupied him in his youth, and even in his 
infancy. Like those who are ready to die, he delivers 
hiiusrlf np to religions ])r('paration, without any farther 
concern wlu tlier the things un which he is depending are 
intrinsically true or false. 

In this, the closing scene, no more do we find the vivid 
faith of Plato, the mature int<dlect of Aristotle, the manly 
self-control of Zeno. Greek })hilosophy is ending in 
garrulity and mysticism. It is leaning for help on the 
conjurer, juggler, and bigh-priost of Nature. 

There are also new-comers obtruding tbemselves on the 
stage. The Roman soldier is about to take the place of 
the Greek thinker, and assert his daim to the effects of the 
intestate— to keep what suits him, and to destroy what 
he pleases. The Romans, advancing towards their age of 
Faith, are about to force their ideas on the European 
world. 

Under the shadow of the l^yramids Greek philosophy 
was lx)rn ; after many wanderings for a thousand years 
round the shores of tiie Mediterranean, it came back to its 
native place, and under the shadow of the ryramids it 
died. 

From tlie })('riod of llie New Academy the decline oi 
Greek philosophy was uninterrupted. Inventive genius 
no longer existed; its place \ a , occupied by the com- 
mentator. Instead of troubling themselves with inquiries 
It becomes after absolute truth, philosophers sought sup- 
'•^^•i^^- port in the opinions of the ancient times, 
and the real or imputed views of Pythagoras, Plato, or 
Aristotle were received as a criterion. In this, the old 
age of philosophy, men began to act as though there had 
never been such things as original investigation and 
discovery among the human race, and that whatever truth 
there was in the world was not the product of thought, 
but the remains of an ancient and now all but forgotten 
revelation from heaven — forgotten through the guilt and 
fall of man. There is something very melancholy in this 
total cessation of inquiry, 'i'he mental impetus, whidi 
one would have expected to continue for a season by 
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reason of tlie momentum that liad been gathered in so 
many ages, seems to have been all at onoe abniptly lost 
So complete a pause is surprising : the arrow still iiiee on 
After it has parted from the bow ; the p^tter^s whiMjl runs 
round though all the yessels are finished. In pro<luoing 
this sudden stoppage, the policy of the early Ca^sjirs 
greatly assisted. The princij>le of liberty of thought, 
whieh the very existence of the divers philosophical 
schools nucessarily implied, was toy liable to make* itself 
manifest in aspirations for ]H^litieri1 libert". WhiU^ thmugh 
the emperors the schiM)l.s uf (ijeece, of Alexajidria, and 
Borne were depressed from that supremacy to whi( li they 
might have aspired, and those of the provinces, as 
IVlarseilles and Khodes, were relatively exalted, the 
former, in a silent and private way, were cunuiieiieing 
those rivalries, the foreruTiners of the great theuk)gic4il 
struggles between them in alter ages for political power. 
Christianity in its dawn was attended by a Ha»*rr»T»t 
general belief that in the East there bad been at oruDia 
preserved a purer recollection of the ancient re- 
▼elation, and that hence from that quarter the light would 
presently shine forth. Under the favouring inlnenoe of 
such an expectation, Orientalism, to which, as we have 
seen, Grecian thought had spontaneously arrived, was 
greatly re-enforced. 

In this final period of ^^ireek philosophy, tlie first to 
whom we must turn is I'hilo the Jew, who lived in the 
time of the Emperor Caligula. In harmony with the ideas 
of his nation, he derives all philosophy and use- pj^.j^ ^j^.. 
fill knowledge from the Mosaic record, not thinkKiieis 
hesitating to wi*est Scripture to his use by 
various allegorical interpretations, asserting that man h;i8 
fallen from his primitive wisdom and purity ; that 
physical inquiry is of very little avail, but that an 
innocent life and a burning faith are what we must trust 
to. Ho persuaded hiniHolf that a certain inspiration fell 
upon him while he was in the act of writing somewhat 
like that of the penmen uf the Holy Scriptures. His 
re.i*lt rs however, be disi)osed i»elieve that herein 
he ^vas self-deceived, judgin<;- both from the eharaeter of 
hib composition and thu nature ui hi^ doctrine. A9 
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respects the former, lie writes feebly, is vacillating in his 
views, and, \s lieii watched in his treatment of a difficult 
Hismvflricai point, is seen to be wavering and nnefeady. As 
phii.jftophy. respects the latter, among other extraordinary 
things he teaches that the world is the chief angel or first 
son of God ; he combines all the powers of God into one 
force, the Logos or holy Word, the highest powers bem^ 
creative wisdom and governing mercy. From this are 
omitted all the mundane forces ; and, since God cannot do 
evil, the existence of evil in the world must be imputed 
to these emanating forces, it is very clear, therefore, 
that though Philo declined Oriental pantheism, he laid 
his foundation on the Oriental theory of Emanation. 

Aa aiding very greatly in the popular mtrodnction of 
Orientalism. Apollonins of Tyana must he mentioned. 
Under the auspices of the Empress Julia Domna, in a 
biographical composition, Hhilostratus had the audacity to 
A|K»iUttiiigof institute a parallel between this man and our 
Tjaam. Saviour. He was a mirade-worker, given to 
soothsaying and prophesying, led the life of an ascetic, 
his raiment and food being of the poorest. He attempted 
itarairaoie. ^ reformation of religious rites and morals; 
worter whi denied the efficacy of sacrifice, substituting for 
pmpiwt. ^ simple worship and a pure prayer, scarce 
even needing words. Ue condemned the poets for pro* 
pagating immoral fabh:s of the gods, since they had 
thereby brought impurity into religion. He maintained 
the doctrine of transmigration. 

Plutarch, whose time reaches to the Emperor Hf^drian, 
has exercised an influence, through certain peculiarities of 
his style, which has extended even to ns. Asa philosopher 

Plutarch Iphtw ^® classod among the Platonists, yet 

tjMutroijiiing with a predominance of the prevailing Orien- 
OrientetiiOB. talism. His mental peculiarities seem to have 
unfitted him for an at;ce])tance of the national faith, and 
his works commend themselves rather by the jdeasant 
manner in which he deals with the topic on which 
treats than by a deep philosophy. In some respects an 
analogy may be disnemed between his views and tiioso of 
Philo, the Isis of the one corresponding to the Word of 
the other, 'i*his disposition to Orientalism occurs still 
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more strongly in suooeeding writers ; for example, Lnoiiis 
ApnleiuB we Numidian, and Nnmenius: tlie . 
latter embracing the opinion that had now ciin^^to? 
become almost universal — ^that all Greek philo- ^'j;;;^"^ 
sophy was originally brought from the East. In ^'^"^^ ^' 
his dootrine a trinity is asBunu d, the first person of which 
is reason ; the second the principle of becoming, which is 
a dual existence, and so gives rise to a third person, these 
three persons constituting, ho we v er, only one liod. Haying 
indicated the occTirrence of this idea, it is not necessary 
for us to inquire more particularly into its details. As 
philosophical conceptions, none of the trinities of the 
Greeks will bear comparison with those of ancient Egypt, 
Amun, Maut, and Khonso, Osiris, Inis, and Horns; nor 
with those of India, Bralima, Vishnu, and Siva, the 
Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer, or, the i^ast, the 
Present, and the Future of the Buddhists. 

The doctrines of Numenius led directly to those of I\eo- 
Platouism, of which, however, the origin is commonly 
imputed to Ammooius Saocas of Alexandria, 
toward tiie close of the second century after auNMAfti?^ 
Christ The views of this philosopher do not ^^f**'*" 
appear to have been committed to writing. 
Ijiey are known to us through his disciples Longinnsand 
Plotinus chiefly. Neo-J latonism, assuming the aspect of 
a philosophical relijj,iou, is distinguished for the conflict it 
maintained with the rising power of Christianity. Alex- 
andria was the scene of this contest. The school which 
there arose lasted for about 300 ycare. Its history is not 
only interesting to us from its antagonism to that new 
power which soon was to conquer the Western world, 
but rIso because it was the expiring etibrt uf Grecian 
philosophy. 

t'lotinus. an Egyptian, was born about a.d. 204. He 
studied at Alexandria, and is said to have spent 
eleven years under Ammonius t^aoeas. lie ac- Myltic."** 
companied the expedition of the Emperor «^nw«with 
Gordian to Persia and India, and, escaping 
from its disasters, opened a philosophical school in Borne* 
Jn that city he was held in the highest esteem by the 
Emperor Gallienus: the Empcess Salonina intended tc 
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build a city, in which riotinns might inaugurate the 
oelebrated Republic of i lato. The plan was not, how- 
ever, carrifsd out. Witli the best intention for proraoting 
the happiness of man, l*lotinns is to be charged with no 
little ol)scnrity and mysticism. Eunapins f its truly that 
the heavenly elevation of his mind and his perplexed stylo 
make him very tiresome and nnpleasant. His repulsive- 
ncss is, perhaps, in a measure due to his want of skill in 
the art of composition, for he did not learn to wriie till 
he was fifty years old. He professed a contempt for the 
advantages of life and for its pursuits. Jlo disparaged 
patriotism. An ascetic in his habits, eating no flesh and 
but little bread, he held his bodj in utter contempt, 
fiaying that it was only a phantom and a clog to his souL 
He refused to remember his birthday. As hits frequently 
been the case with those who have submitted to prolonged 
fasting and meditation, he believed that he nad been 
I)rivileged ta see 0 1 with his I n lily eye, and on six 
different occasions had been reunited to him. In such 
a mental condition, it may well be supposed that his 
writings are mysterious, inconsequent and diffuse. An 
air of Platonism mingled with many Oriental ideas and 
ancient Egyptian recollections, pervadesj his works. 

Like many of his predecessors, Ploiiniis recognized a 
difference between the mental necessities of the educated 
and the vulgar, justifying mythology on the ground that 
it was very useful to those who were not yet emancipated 
from the sensible. Aristotle, in his Metaphysics, referring 
to mythology and the gods in human form, had remarked, 
** Much has been mythically added for the persuasion of 
the multitude, and also on account of the laws and for 
other useful ends." But Plotinus also held that the gods 
are not to be moved by prayer, and that both they and 
the d»mons occasionally manifest themselves visibly; 
that incantations may be lawfully practised, and are not 
repugnant to philosophy. In the body he discerns a 
penitential mechanism for the soul. He believes that the 
external world is a mere phantom — a dream — and the 
indications of the senses altogether deceptive. The union 
with the divinity of which he speaks he describes as 
an intoxication of the soul which, ibrgottinc; all external 
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things, becomes lost in the contemplation of **the One." 
The dootrinal philosophy of Plotinus prenents a trinity in 
aooordanoe with the Platonio idea. (1.) The One, or 
Prime essence. (2.) The Beaaon. (3.) The Soul. Of the 
first he declares that it is impossibe to speak T»e tnnityof 
fully, and in what he says on this point there 
are many ap}>arent contradictions, as when he denies 
oneness to the one. His ideas of the trinity are essentially 
based on the theory of emanation. He describes how the 
second principle issuca by euiauatiun out of tlie first, and 
the third out of the second. The meohanitim of tliis 
process may be illustrated by recalling how from the body 
of the sun issues forth light, and from light emerges heat. 
In the procession of the third from the second principle it 
is really Thought arising from Beason; but Thought is 
the Soul. The mundane soul he eonsiders as united to 
nothmg; but on these details he falls into muoh mys- 
tioism, and it is often difficult to see clearly his precise 
meaning, as when he says that Reason is suiTounded by 
Eternity, but the Soul is surrounded by 'lime. Ih carries 
Idealism to its last extreme, and, as has been said, looks 
upon the visible world as a semblance only, deducing 
from his doctrine moral reflections to be a comfort in the 
trials of life. Thus he sa} s that sensuous life is a mere 
stage-play ; all the misery in it is only iniao-inary, all 
grief a mere cheat of the players." The soul is not in 
the game; it looks on, while nothing more than the 
external phantom weeps and laments." *' Passive affec- 
tions and misery light only on the outward shadow of 
man." The great end of existence is to draw the soul 
from external things and fasten it in contemplation on 
God. Such considerations teach us a contempt for vii tue as 
well as for vice : " Once united with God, man leaves 
the virtues, as on entering the sanctuary he leaves the 
images of the gods in the ante-temple behind.*' Hence we 
should struggle to free ourselves from everything low and 
mean: to cultivate truth, and devote life to Ec»t>,sy;com- 
intimate communion with God, divesting our- n uninn wttb 
selves of all personality, and passing into the 
condition of ecstasy, in which the soul is loosened from its 
material prison, separated from individual conscioubness, 
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and absorbed in the infinite intelligence from which it 
emanated. " In ecstasy it contemplates real existence ; it 
identifies itself with that which it contemplates." Our 
rciiiiuiscence passes into intuition. In all these views of 
riutinns the tincture of Orientalism jjiedominates ; the 
princijiles and practices are altogether Indian. The 
Supreme Being of the system is the '* unus qui est omnia 
the intention of the theory of emanation is to find a philo- 
sophical connexion between him and the soul oi man ; the 
process for passing into ecstacy by sitting long in an 
invariable poBtuie, by looking stedfastly at the tip of the 
noee, or by observing for a long time an nniunial or definite 
manner of breathing, had been fiftmiliar to the Eastern 
devotees, as they are now to the impostors of our own times ; 
the result is not celestial, but physiological. The piooa 
Hindus were, however, assured that, as water will not wet 
the lotus, so, though sin may touoh, it can never defile the 
soul after a full intuition of God. 

The opinions of I 'lotinus were strengthened and difiused 
by his celebrated pupil Porphyry, who was bom at Tyro 
A.n, 233. After the death of Plotinus he established a 
school in Rome, attainin«2^ great celebrity in astronomy, 
music, geography, and other sciences. His treatise against 
Chriatianity was answered by Eusebius, St. Jerome, and 
others; the Emperor 'i'heodu.sius the Great, however, 
Porphyry- fenced it more effectually by causing all the 
bbwnting* copies to be burned. Porphyry asserts his own 
unworthiness when compared with his master, 
saying that he had been united to God but once in eighty 
six years^ whereas Plotinus had been bo united six times m 
sixty years. In him is to be seen all the mysticism, and, it 
may be added, all the piety of Plotmus. He speaks of 
daemons shapeless, and therefore invisible; requiring food» 
and not immortal ; some of which rule the air, and may be 
propitated or restrained by magic : he admits also the use 
ft«*rt8t<» of necromancy. It is scarcely possible to deter 
magic and mine how much this inclination of the Neo- 
ii:<:romancy. j ]<^fQ|^^j.fg unlawful art is to be regarded 

as a concession to the popular sentiment of the times, foi 
elsewhere I'orphyry does not hesitate to condemn sooth 
saying and divination, and to dwell upon the foUy oi 
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invokmg the «)dB in making l»rgiunB, mairiages, and mck- 
like trifles. He Btienoiisly enjoins a holy life in view of 
the fact that man has fallen both from bis ancient purity 
and knowledge. He recommends a worship in silenoe and 
pore thongbt, the public worship being of veiT seoondaiy 
impoitanoe. He also insists on an abstinence nrom animal 
food. 

The cultivation of magic and the necromantic art was 
fully Carried out in Tainlilicus, a Coilo-Syrian, who died in 
the reign of Constaiitme the Great. It is i„,^i,Ucii& 
scarcely necessary to relate the miracles and awonder- 
piudigies he ])eribrmed, though they received 
full credence in those superstitions times: huw, by the 
intensity of his prayers, he raised hiiuself unsupported 
nine feet above the ground ; how he could make rays of a 
blinding effulgence play round bis bead ; how, before the 
bodily eyes of his pupils, be evoked two visible dflsmonish 
imps. Nor is it neoessarv to mention the opinions of 
.^Idesins, Obrysantbus, or Mazimns. 

For a moment, bowever, we may turn to Proelus, who 
was born in Constantinople a.d. 412. When Vitiilian 
laid siege to Constantinople, Proelus is said to have burned 
bis ships with a polished brass mirror. It is scarcely 
possible for us to determine how much truth 
there is in this, since similar authority affirms Tuunatio"'^ 
that ho could produce rain and earthquakes, w'thiuyaiio- 
Jriis theurgic propensities are therefnn- (luite 
distinct. Yet, uotwithstandinf!^ these superhuman powers, 
together "wdth special favours displayed to him by Apollo, 
Athene, and other divinititn, he found it expedieut to culti- 
vate liis rites in secret, in torrnr of }>ersecution by the 
Ciii istiaus, whoso attention he had drawn upon himself by 
writing a work in opposition to them. Eventually thoy 
succeeded in expelling him from Athens, thereby teaching 
him a new intrepretation of the moral maxim be bad 
adopted, ^ Live concealed." It was tbo aim of Proelus to 
construct a comj^lete theology, which should include the 
theory of emanation, and be duly eml>elli8bed with mysti- 
cism. Tbe Orphic poems and Ohalda an oracles were the 
basis upon which ho commenced; his 'character may be 
understood from the dignity lie assumed as " high priest of 
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the universe" He recommended to his disciples the study 
of Aristotle for the sake of cultivating the reason, but 
enjoined that of lato whose works he found to be full of 
sublime allegories snited to his purpose. lie asserted that 
to know one's own mind is to know the whole universe, and 
that that knowledge is imparted to ufi by revelations and 
illuminations of the gods. 

He speculates on the manner in which absorption is to 
take place ; whether the last form can pass at once into 
tlie primitive, or whether it is needful for it to resuIn(^ in 
a returning succession, the intervening states of its career. 
From such elevated ideas considering the mystical manner 
in which they were treated, there was no other prospect 
for philosophy than to end as Nco-riatonism did undei 
jiwtioiMiimts i^amasius. The final days were approaching. 
Mii'iuito The Emperor Justinian prohibited the teaching 
vbom^f of philosophy, and closed its schools in Athens 
A.D. 529. Its last rej^resentatives, Damascus, Simplicius, and 
Isidonis, went as exiles to I 'ersia, expecting to find a retreat 
under the protection of the great kin^, who boasted that he 
was a philosopher and a I 'latonist. Disappointed, they were 
fain to return to their native land ; and it must be re- 
corded to the honour of Chosroes that in his treaty of peace 
with the Ki^nians. he stipulated safety and toleration for 
these exiles, vainly hoping that they might cultivate their 
philosophy and pr ictise their rites without molestation. 

So ends Greek philosophy. She is abandoned, and prepara* 
tion made for crowning Faith in her stead. The inquiries 
of the ionians, the reasoning of the Eleatics, the labours 
of Plato, of Aristotle, have sunk into mysticism and the 
art of the conjurer. As with tlie individual man, so with 
philosophy m its old age : when all else had failed it threw 
itself upon devotion, seeking consolation in the exercises 
of piety — a frame of mind in which it was ready to die. 
The whole period from the New A(3adomy shows that the 
grand attempt, every year becoming more and more urgent, 
was to find a system which should be in harmony with 
that feeling of religious devotion into w Inch the Homan 
empire had fallen- a feeling continually gathering force. 
An air of piety, though of a most delusive kind, had 
settled upon the whole pagan world. 
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From the long history of Greek pLilosopliy presented in 
the foregoing pages, we tnrn, let, to an mveeti- snmniaryflf 
gation of the manner of progiesB of the Greek (ir.^kpuio- 
miud ; and, 2nd, to the leralte to which it **'^* 
attained. 

The period occupied by the events wo have been 
conBidering cxtendH over almost twelve centnrieB. It 
con)mcncc8 with Thales, B.C. 636, and ends a.d. 629. 

Ist. (ireek philosophy commenced on the foundation of 
phyBical KTipcp^eRtions. Its first object wuh the Apeofin- 
determination of the origin and manner of pro- quiry— u» 
dnction of the world, 'l lie basis upon which it 
rc^tM was in its natnro unsubbtantial, for it indiidod in- 
trinsic errors due to iu^H rfect and erronet)UH obt^ervations. 
It diminished the world and mapiified man. accepting tlie 
apparent aspect of aS'ature as real, and regarding the earth 
as a flat surface, on which the sky was sustained like a 
dome. It limited the bonndaries of the terrestrial plane to 
an insignificant extent* and asserted that it was the special 
and ezoluBive property of man. The stars and pir^t problem, 
other heavenly bodies it looked npon as mere origin oithw' 
meteors or manifestations of fire. With super- 
ficial simplicity, it received the notions of absolute direc- 
tions in space, up and down, above and below. In a like 
spirit is adopted, from the most general obaervation, the 
doctrine of four elements, those forms of substance naturally 
presented to us in a predominating quantity— earth, water, 
air, fire. From these slender beginnings it made its first 
attempt at a cosmogony, or theory ot" tlic mode of creation, 
by giving to one of these elements a predominance or snjic- 
riority over the otlier three, and making them issue from 
it. W ith one teaclier the primordial element was water; 
with another, air ; with another, fire. Whether a genesis 
had thus taken place, or whether all four elements were co- 
ordinate and equal, the [>roduction of the world was of easy 
explanation ; for, by calling in the aid of ordinary observa- 
tion, which assures us that mud will sink to the bottom of 
water, that water will fall through air, that it is the 
apparent nature of fire to ascend, and, combining these 
iUusoiy facts with the erroneous notion of up and down in 
space, the arrangement of the visible world became dear — 
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fhe earth down Mow, the water floating upon it, the air 
above, and, still higher, the region of fiie. Thus it appean 
tiiat the first inqnuy made by European philosophy was, 
Whence and in what manner came the world ? 

The principles involved in the solution of this problem 
evidently led to a very important inference, at this early 
period betraying what was before long to become a serious 
point of dispute. It is natural for man to see in things 
around him visible tokens of divinity, continual provi- 
dential dis])cnsatious. But in this, its very first act, 
Greek philosophy had evidently f xchided God from his 
own world. This settling of the heavy, this as(jending of 
Its irrMigious the light, was altogether a purely physical 
Boiuiiua affair ; the limitless sea, the blue air, and the un- 
numbered shining stars, were set in their appro- 
priate places, not at the pleasure or by the hand of God, 
but by innate properties of their own. Popular su^ersti^ 
tion was in some d^ree appeased by the localization oi 
deities in the likeness of men in a starry Olympus above 
the sky, a region famishing nnsnhstantial ffiories and a 
tranquil abode. And yet it is not possibk to exclude 
altogether the spiritual from this world. The soul, ever 
active and ever thinking, asserts its kindred with tiie 
divine. What is that soul ? Such was the seoond question 
propounded by Greek philosophy. 

A like course of superficial observation was resorted to 
Second pro. Rolution of this inquiry. To breathe is to 

Mem. What live ; then the breath is the life. Jf we cease to 
Istbeeotti? l.reathe we die. Man only becomes a livini!; soul 
when tlie breath of life enters his nostrils ; he is a senseless 
and impassive form when the last breath is expired. In 
this life-«;iving principle, the air, must therefore exist all 
those noltle <pialitie8 possessed l)y the soul. It must be the 
Bource from wliichall intellect arises, the store to wliich aU 
intellect again returns. The philosophical school whose 
ftmdamental principle was that the air is the primordial 
Its material element thus brought back the Deity into tiie 
world, though under a material form. Yet still 
^ it was in antfl^nism to the national polytiieimn, 

unless from that one god, the air, the many gods oi 
Olympus arose. 
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But who is that one God? This is the third question 
put forth hj Greek philosophy. Its answer Thinfprohiem. 
betrays that in this, its beginniiig, it is tending wiMtisaoa? 

to Pantheism, 

In all these investigations the starting-point had been 
material conceptions, depending on the inqtressions or 
information ot the senses. Whatever the cone] iision arrived 
at, its correctness turned on the correctness of that infor- 
mation. When we put a little wine into a measure of 
water, the eye may no Ioniser sec it, but the wine is there. 
When a ram-drop falls on Ihc kuves of a distant forest, 
' we cannot hear it, but the murmur of many drops com- 
posing a shower is audible enough. But what is that 
murmur except the sum of thb sounds of all the individual 
drops? 

And so it 18 plain our senses are prone to Fourtbrn* 
deceive us. Hence arises the fourth great ^l^^i^ 
question of Greek philosophy: Have we any Hon «f truth i 

criterion of truth ? 

The momenta suspicion that we have not crosses the 
mind of man, he realizes what may be truly termed intel- 
lectual despair. Is this world an illusion, a phantasm of 
the imagination? If things material and tangible, and 
therefore the most solid props of knowledge, are thus 
abruptly destroyed, in what dii'eetinn shall we turn? 
Within a single century Greek phiiosopiiy had come to this 
pass, and it was not without reason that intelligent men 
looked on Pythagoras almost as a divinity upon importance of 
earth when he pointed oat to them a }»ath of tiievi wsoC 
escajjc ; when he bid them reflect on wliat it was 
that had thus taught them the fallibility of sense. For 
what is it hut reason that has been thus warning us, and, 
in the midst of delusions, has guided us to the truth — 
reason, which has objects of her own, a world of her own? 
Though the visible and audible may deceive, we may 
nevertheless find absolute truth in things altogether 
separate from material nature, )>articularly ip the relations 
of numbers and properties of geometrical forms. There is 
no illusion in thi8> that two added to two make four ; or in 
this, that any two sides of a triangle taken together are 
4$xeater than the third. If, then, we are Uving in a region 
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of deceptions, we may net asauied that it ia suirounded by 

a world of truth. 

Fiom tile material basis speculative philasophy gra- 
dually disengaged itself through the labours of 
theEiea^ic the Eleatic school, the controversy as to the 
Bg^^iandthe primary element receding into insignificance, 
and being replaced by investigations as to Time, 
Motion, S})ace, Thought, Being. God. The general result of 
these inquiries brought into prominence the suspicion of the 
un trustworthiness of the senses, the tendency of the whole 
period being manifested in the hypothesis at last attained, 
that atoms and spaoe alone exist ; and, since the former are 
mere centres of force, matter is necessarily a phantasm. 
When, therefore, the Athenians themselTes commenced the 
ooltivation of philosophy, it was with full participation in 
the doubt and uncertainty thus overspreading the whole 
sabject. As Sophists, their action closed this speculative 
period, for, by a comparison of all the partial sciences thns 
far known, they arrived at the conclusion that there is no 
conscience, no good or evil, no philosophy, no religion, no 
law, no criterion of truth. 

But man cannot live without Rome guiding rule. If his 
speculations in Nature will yield liira nothing on "v^ liicli he 
may rely, he will seek some other aid. If there be no 
criterion of truth for him in philosophy, he will lean on 
implicit, unquestioning faith. If he cannot prove by 
Ageof wtb- physical arguments the existence of God, he will, 
ttofloluttom. with Socrates, accept that great fact as self 
evident and needing no demonstration. He will, in like 
manner, take his stand upon the undeniable advantages 
of virtue and good morals, defending the doctrine wat 
pleasure should be the object of life — pleasure of that pure 
kind which flows from a cultivation of ennobling pursuita^ 
or instinctive, as exhibited in the lifeof brutes. But when 
he has thus cast aside demonstration as needless for his 
purposes, and put his reliance in this manner on faith, he 
has lost the restraining, the guiding principle that can set 
bounds to his conduct. If he considers, with Socrates, who 
opens the third age of Greek development — its age of faith 
— the existence of God as not needing any proof, ho mav, 
in like manner, add thereto the existence of matter and 
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ideas. To faith there will be no difficulty in euch doctrines 
08 those of Beminisoence, the double immortality 
of the soul, the actual existence of uniyersals ; tion'^^prto, 
and, if such fiEdth, unrestrained and unrestricted, 
be directed to the regulation of personal life, ^ 
there is nothing to prevent a falling into excess and base 
egoism. For ethics, in such an application, ends either in 
the attempt at the procurement of extreme personal sanctity 
or the obtaining of individual pleasure- the foundati<'ii 
of patriotism is sapped, the sentiment of friendship is 
destroyed. 80 it was with the period of Grecian faith 
inaumirated by Socrates, developed by Plato, and closed 
by the Sce}>ties. Antisthenes and Diogeiu s of Sinope, in 
their outrages on society and their self-mortifications, 
show to what end a period of faith, unrestrained by reason, 
will come ; arul Epicurus demonstrated its tendency when 
guided by self. 

Thus closes the third period of Greek philosophicui 
development. 

In introduuing UB to a fourth, Aristotle insists that, 
(hongh we must rely on reason, Reason itself must submit 
to be guided by Experience; and Zeno, taking AKcofRMiwai 
up the same thought, teaches us that we must 

appeal to the decisions of common sense. He disposes of 
all doubt respecting the criterion of truth by proclaiming 

that the distinctness of our sensuous impressions is a suf- 
ficient guide. In ail this, the essential condition involved 
is altogether different from that of the specidative ages, 
and also of the age of faith. Yet, though under the 
ostensible guidance of reason, the human mind ever seeks 
to hurst through such self iniposrd restraints, attempting 
to ascertain things for which it possesst s no suitable data. 
Even in the age of Aristotle, the age of Kcmson in Greece, 
philoso})liy resumed such questions as those of the creation 
of th(» worhl, the cmanatiun of matter from God, the 
existence aiul nature of evil, the immortality, or, alas! it 
might perhaps be more truly said, judging from its con- 
clusions, the death of the soul, and this even after the Scej)- 
tics had, with increased force, denied that we have any 
criterion of truth, and showed to their own satisfaction 
that man» at the best^ can do nothing but doubt ; and, m 
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Tiew of his condiiioii here upon- earth, amoe it baa not heim 
permitted him to know what ia right and what ia wrong, 
what ia trae and what ia falae, hia wiaeet conrae ia to give 
himaelf no oonoem about the matter, bat tranqniUj aink 
into a atate of complete indifference and qnietiam. 

Pow uniformly do we aee that through sucli variations 
of opinion individual man approaches his end. For Greek 
pliilosophy, what other prospect was there but decrepitude^ 
with its contempt for the present, its attachment to the 
past, its distrust of man. its reliance on the mysterious — 
the unknoAA u ^ And this im>>ecility how plainly we witnesa 
before the scene finally is closed. 

If now we look back uptm this career of the Grecian mind, 
we find that after the legendary pro-historic peiiod - the 
age of credulity — there came in 8uec(;ssii>n an age of s'pecu- 
lative in(|uiiy, an age of faith, an age of reason, an age of 
decrepitude — the first, the age of credulity, was closed by 
geographical diaooTery ; the second by the criticism of the 
Sophiata; the third by the doubts of the iSoeptica; the 

Duration of 

fourth, eminently disti tignished by the greatneaa 
theMacM. of ita rcaulta* gradually declined into the iifth, 
an age of decrepitude, to which the hand of the Boman 

put an end. In the mental progress of this people we 
therefore discern the foreshadowing of a course like that of 
individual life, its epochs answering to Infancy. Childhood 
Youth, Manhood. Old Age; and which, on a atill grander 
scale, as wc shall hereafter find, has been repeated by all 
Europe in its intellectual develm nieiit. 

In a space of 1150 years, ending about A.n. 529, the 
Boundaries of ^i*<^^li Blind had Completed its ]ihilosophical 
cheseagfB. career. The ages into wliich have divided 
that course ]>ass by in sen si hie gradations into each other. 
They overlap and inturniinglc. like a gradation of colours, 
but the eharacteristies of e^ich are perfectly distinct. 

2nd. Having thus determined the general law of the 
Determina^ variation of Opinions, that it is the same in this 
tiouofth^uw nation as in an individual, I shall next en- 
iiiHiuii*"*' deavour to disentangle the final reaiUta attained, 
oonaidering Greek philosopliy as a whole. To 
return to the illustration, to us more than an empty 
metaphor, though in individual life there ia a suoceeaive 
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{NMsage thiaagh infancy, childhood, ^^outh, and manhood 
to old age, a passage in which the characteristics of each 
period in their turn disappear, yet, iievortheli ss, there are 
certain results in another sense ptrinanciit, giving to the 
whole progress its proper individuality. A philosophical 
critical rye mny discern in the successive stages "(j'J^f"."]^'/^!^,^ 
of Gretik piuiosuphical development decisive atby'tue 
and enduring results. These it is for which we '^r***** 
have-been searching in this long and tedious discussion. 

There are four grand topics in Greek philosophy : list, 
the existence and attiibutee of God; 2nd, the origin and 
destiny of the world ; 3rd, the nature of the human soul ; 
4ih, the possibility of a criterion of truth. I shall now 
mesent what appear to me to be the results at which the 
Greek mind arriTed on each of these points. 

(1.) Of the existence and attributes of God. On tiiis 
point the decision of the Greek mind was tiiie ab to God- 
absolute rejection of all anthropomorphic con- Hi* unity, 
oeptions, even at the risk of encountering the pressure of 
the national superstition. Of the all-powerfTil. ail-perfect, 
and eternal there can be but one, for such attributes are 
absolutely opposed to anything like a participation, 
whether of a s])iritual or material nature ; and hence the 
conclusion that the universe itself is God, and that all 
animate and inaiiimate things belong to his essence. In 
him they live, ami move, and have their beino-. It is con- 
ceivable that God may exist without the world, but it is 
inconceivable iliat tlie world should exist without God. 
W© must not, however, permit ourselves to be deluded by 
the varied aspect of things ; for, though the universe is 
thus God, we know it not as it really is, but only as it 
appears. God has no relations to space and time. They 
are only the fictions of our finite imagination. 

But this ultimate efibrt of the Greek mind is Pantheism. 
It is the same result which the more aged Batth^ir 
branch of the Indo-European family had long K>iut on is 
before reached.- " There is no God independent 
of Nature; no other has been revealed by tradition, per- 
ceived by the sense, or demonstrated by argument." 

Yet never will man be satisfied with such a conclusion, 
(t offers him nono of that aspect of personality which 
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his yearnings demand. This infinite, and eternal, and 
universal is no intellect at all. It is passionless, inrithout 
motiTe, without design. It does not answer to those linea- 
ments of which he catches a glimpse when he considers the 
attributes of his own soul. He shudderingly turns from 
Pantheism, this final result of human philosophy, and, 
voluntarily retracin<^ his steps, subordinates his reason to 
his instinctiye feelings ; declines the impersonal as ha^ing 
nothing in unison with him, and asserts a personal *God, 
the Maker of the universe and the Father of men. 

(2.) Of the origin and destiny of the Tvorld. In an 

examination of the results at whieh the Cre k 
wJrW-^^ mind arrived on tliis toi)ic, onr hibour is ren- 
ISSoi.*'*''^" dered much lighter by the; assistance we receive 

from the decision ol the preceding in(juirv. 
The origin of all things is in God, of whom the world is 
only a visible manifestation. It is evolved by and from 
liim, perhaps, as the Stoics dt'lighted to say, as the plant 
is evolved by and from the vital germ in the seed. It ia 
an emanation of him. On this point we may therefoi'O 
accept as correct the general impression entertained by 
philosophers, Greek, Alexandrian, and Boman after the 
Christian era, that, at the bottom, the Greek and Oriental 
philosophies were alike, not only as respects the questions 
ihey proposed for solution, but also in the decisions they 
airi\ 1 at. As we have said, this impression led to the 
belief that there must have been in the remote past a 
revelation common to both, though subsequently obscured 
and vitiated by the infirmities and wickedness of man. 
This doctrine of emanation, reposing on the assertion that 
th(^ world existed eternally in God, that it came forth into 
visi]>iiity from him, and \\ ill be hereafter absorbed into him, 
is one of the most striking h atures of Veda theology. It is 
developed with singular ability by the Indian ]»hilosopher8 
as well as by the Greeks, and is illustrated by their poets. 

The following extract from the Institutes of Jlcnu 
Thisaoiutiun "^^^^ convey the Oriental conclusion: "This 
ideniic&i with universe existed only in the first divine idea, 
fbeOrfentaL unexpauded, as if involved in darkness; 
imperceptible, und^nable, undiscoverable by reason, and 
und^oovered by revelation, as if it were wholly immersed 
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may be heard ; but, evo!! if it should not offer these mani- 
festations of power, il its rli.saj)}H'ar;aice should as 
traii({uil as its foniiation, it has uut existed in vain. Ko 
cloud ever yvt formed on the sky without leaving an 
imperishable impression on the earth, for while it y( t 
existed there was not a })laiit whot^jj growth was not 
delaj'^ed, whose substance wa^ not lessened. And of siu-h 
a cloud the production of which we have watched, how 
often has it happened to us to witness its melting awa^ 
into the untroubled air. From the untroubled air it oame, 
and to the pure untroubled air it has again returned. 

Now such a cloud is mado up of countless hosts of 
microscopic diops, each maintaining itself separate fixim 
the others, and each, small though it may be, having an 
individuality of its own. The grand aggregate may vary 
its colour and shape ; it may be the scene of unceasing and 
rapid interior movements of many kinds, yet it presents 
its aspect unchanged, or changes tranquilly and silently, 
still glowing in the light that falls on it, still casting its 
shadow on the ground. It is an emblem of the universe 
according to the ancient doctrine, showing us how the 
visible may issue from the invisible, and return again 
thereto ; that a drop too small for the unassisted eye to see 
may be the reprov;( j i tative of a world, 'i he spontaneous 
emergence and disappearance of a cloud is the emblem of 
a transitory universe issuing forth and disapjicai mg. again 
to be succeeded >)v other universes, other like creations 
in the long lapse of time. 

(3.) Of the nature of the sotd. From the material 
quality assigned to the soul by the early Ionian schools, as 
that it was air, fire, or the like, there was a ^gt^.ti esoni 
gradual passage to the opinion of its imma- - panoitiM 
teriality. To this, precision was given by the '"^^^^^y- 
assertion that it had not only an aihnity with, but even is 
a part of God. Whatever were the views entertained ol 
the nature and attributes of the Supreme Being, they 
directly influenced the conclusions arrived at respecting 
the nature of the soul. 

Greek philosophy, in its highest state of development, 
regarded the s<m] as something more than the Riim of tha 
moments of thinking. It held it to be a portion of th« 
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Deity himself. This doctrine is the necessary corollary of 
Panth<'iHin. It contemplated a past eternity, a future 
inamoitulitv. It entered on such inquiries as whether the 
number ol suuls in the universe is constant. As upon 
the fonguing point, so ujion this: there was a complete 
analogy beween the ducibion arrived at in Grecian and 
that in Indian pljilosoj)hy. Thus the latter says, 1 am 
myself an irradiated manifestation of the supreme BfiAHU.'' 
** Never was there a time in which I was not, nor thou, 
nor these princes of the people, and never shall I not be ; 
henceforth we all are.'* Viewing the soul as merely a 
spectator and stran^r in this world, they regarded it as 
occupying itself rather in contemplation than in action, 
asserting that in its origin it is an immediate emanation 
from the IJivinity — not a modification nor a transforma- 
tion of the Supreme, but a portion of him ; its relation is 
not that of a servant to his master, but of a part to the 
whole." It is like a spark separated from a flame ; it 
mijj^rates from body to body, sonietinics found in the 
higher, tlien in the h)wer, and again in the higher tribes 
of life, occupying iirst one, then another body, as circum- 
. . , stances demand. And, ab a drop of w^ater 

Its immortul- . ■ i i i • i 

uy and filial pursues a (leviuuH Career m the cloud, m the 
•UwriiMuii. Tain, in the river, a part of a ])lant, or a part of 
an animal, but sooner or later inevitably finds its v ay 
back to the sea from which it came, so the soul, however 
various its fortunes may have been, sinks back at last into 
the divinity from which it emanated. 

Both Greeks and Hindus turned their attention to the 
delusive phenomena of the world. Among the latter many 
figuratively supposed that what we call visible nature is a 
mere illusion befalling the soul, because of its temporary 
separation from God. In the Buddhist philosophy the 
world is thus held to be a creature of the imagination. 
But among some in those ancient, as among others in more 
modern times, it was looked upon as havinf;; a more sub- 
stantial condition, and the soul as a })assive mirror in 
which things n;tlected thcmsplves. or perhaps it mi<;ht, to 
some extent, be the partial creator of its own forms. How- 
ever that may be, its final destiny is a perfect repose aftel 
its absorption in tlie Supreme. 
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On this third topic of juicieiit ]»liilosophy an illustration 
may not be witlioiit use. As a luihhlc fioats jnustratsonM 
upon the sea, iiiid, by reason of its form, reHcets tti uaiure«.f 
whatever objtx;t^ may be present, whether the 
chmds in the sky, or the stationary ami moving things on 
the shore, nay, even to a certain extent tk'jnets the sea 
itself on which it floats, and from which it arose, offering 
these various forms not only in shapes resembling the 
truth in the proper order of light aud shade, the pnipor 
pjerspective, the proper ooIoqtb, but, in addition thereto, 
tincturing them all with a play of hues arising from itself, 
80 it is with the soul. From a boundless and unfathom- 
able sea the bubble arose. It dues not in any respect differ 
in nature from its source. From water it came, and mere 
water it ever is. It gathers its qualities, so far as external 
things are concerned, only from its form, and from the 
environment in which it is placed. As the circumstances 
to which it is exposed vary, it floats here and there, 
merging into other bubbles it meets, and emerging from 
the collected foam again. In such migrations it is now 
larger, now smaller; at one moment passing into new 
aha|)es, at another lost in a oalescenec wnth those around 
it. But whatever these its migrations, these its vicissitudes, 
there awaits it an inevitable destiny, an al>sorptiou, a re- 
incorporation with the ocean. In that liiuil moment, what 
is it that is lost? what is it that has come to an end? 
Not the essential substance, for water it was beibre it was 
developed, water it was during its existence, and water it 
still remains, ready to be re-expandcd. 

Nur docs tlie resemblance fail when we consider the 
general functions discharged while the bubble maintained 
its form. In it were depicted in their true shapes and 
relative magnitudes surrounding things. It hence had a 
relation to Space. And, if it was in motion, it reflected in 
succession the diverse objects as they passed by. Through 
such successive representations it maintained a relation to 
Time. Moreover, it imparted to the imases it thus pro- 
duced a coloration of its own, and in all this was an 
emblem of the Soul. For Space and Time are the outward 
conditions with which it is concerned, and it adds theretc 
abstraojt ideas, the product of its own natiuu 
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But when the bubble bursts there is an end of all these 
relations. No longer is there an^' reii( rtion of external 
forms, no longer any motion, no longer any innate 
qualities to add. In one respect the bubble is annihilated, 
itsooDtinui'd ^" aTKttlier it still exists. It has returned to 
ezittence—its that iiiiinite expanse i/i <. uui parison with which 
NirwuiM. ai^Qgjjj^i^^j. insignificant and imperceptible. 

Transitory, and yet eternal : trandtory, since all ii» rela- 
tions of a special and individual kind liave coine to an 
end ; eternal in a double sense — ^the sense of Flatonism— - 
since it was connected with a past of which there was no 
beginning, and continues in a future to which there is no 
end. 

(4.) Of the possibility of a criterion of truth. An 
absolute criterion of tnitli must at once accredit 
oit^riin'^of itself, as well as other things. At a very early 
dciiSoiS"**' 1^^^^^^ philosophy the senses were detected as 
being altogether nntrustworthy. On numberless 
occasions, instead of accreditii'g, tliey discredit themselves. 
A stick, having a spark of fire at one end, gives rise to tlie 
appearance of a circle of light when il is turned round 
quickly. The rainbow hctiiis to be an actually existing 
arcli until the delusion is detected by our going to the 
place over which it seems to rest. Nor is it alone as 
rcNpccts things for which there is an exterior basis or 
foundation, such as the spa) k of fire in one of these cases, 
and the drops of water in the other. Each of our organs 
of sense can palm off delusions of the most purely fictitious 
kind. The eye may present apparit'ons as distinct as the 
realities among which they place themselYes ; the ear may 
annoy us with the continual repetition of a murmuring 
sound, or parts of a musical strain, or articulate voices, 
though we well know that it is all a delusion ; and in like 
manner, in their proper way, in times of health, and 
especially in those of sickness, will the other senses of 
taste, and touch, and smell practise ujon us their 
deceptions 

'i'his being the case, how shall we know that any infor- 
mation derived from such unfaithful sources is true? 
Pythagoras rendered a great service in telling us to 
remember that we have within ourselves a means of 
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detecting fallacy ainl demonstrating truth. What is it that 
assures us of the unreality of the tiery circle, the rainbow, 
the spectre, the voices, the crawling of insects upon the 
skin ? Is it not reason? To reason may we not then trust ? 

With such facts hefore us, what a crowd of inquiries at 
once presses upon our attention— inquiries which even in 
modem times nave occupied the thoughts of the greatest 
metaph^'sioians. 6hall we begin our studies by tjncr^tatf«* 
examining sensations or by examining ideas? in pin o- 
ShaU we say with Descartes that aU clear ideas ""°«* 
are true? Shall we mijuire with Spinoza wht^ther we 
have anjMdoas independent of experience? With Mobbes, 
shall we say thut all our thoughts are begotten by and are 
the representative- of objects exterior to us; that our con- 
ceptions arise in material motions pressing on our organs, 
producing motion in them, and > affecting the mind ; that 
our sensations do not correspond witli outward qualities; 
that sound and noise belong to the bell and the air, and not 
to the mind, and like colour, are only agitations occasioned 
by the object in the brain ; that imagination is a concep- 
tion gradually dying away after the act of sense, and m 
nothing more than a decaying sensation ; that memory is 
the vestige of former impressions, enduring for a time ; 
that forgetfulniss is the obliteration of such vestiges; 
that the succession of thought is not indifferent, at random, 
or voluntary, but that t]i< ight follows thought in a de- 
terminate and predestined sequence; that whatever we 
imagine is finite, and hence we cannot conceive of the 
infinite, nor think of anything not subject to sense? 
Shall we say with Locke that there are two sources of our 
ideas, sensation and reflection ; that tlie mind cannot know 
things directly, but only through idms? .Shall we suggest 
with Leibnitz that relltution is nothing more than atten- 
tion to what is passing in the mind, an<l that Ixilween the 
mind and the body there is a sympathetic synchronism ? 
With Berkelev shall wu assert that there is no otlier 
reason for inferring tho existence ot matter itself than tlie 
necessity of having some synthesis for its attributes ; that 
the objects of knowledge are ideas and nothing else ; and 
that the mind is active in sensation? Shall we listen to 
tte demonstration of Hume, that, if matter be an unreal 
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fiction, the mind is not less so, since it is no more than a 
enoeession of impressions and ideas; that our belief in 
caiKScitiun is only the consequence of haV)it ; and that we 
have better proof that night is the cause of day, than of 
thousands of other cases in which we persuade ourselves 
that we know the right relation of oause and effect ; that 
from habit alone we believe the fnture will resemble the 
past? Shall we infer with Ck>ndillao that memory is only 
transformed sensation, and comparison double attention ; 
that every idea for which we cannot find an exterior object 
is destitute of significance; that our innate ideas come by 
development, and that reasoning and running are learned 
together. With Kant shall we conclude that there is but 
one source of knowledge, the union of the object and the 
subject — ^but two elements thereof, space and time; and 
that they are forms of sensibility, space being a form of 
internal sensibility, and time both of internal and ex- 
ternal, but neither of them Imving any objective reality; 
and that the world is not known to us as it is, but only 
as it appears ? 

I admit the truth of theremaik of Posidonius tliat a 
man might as well be content to die as to cease philo- 
sophizing ; for, if there are contradictions in philosophy, 
there are quite as many in life. In the light of this 
remark, I shall therefore not hesitate to offer a fewsug<]^cs- 
R»-mftrk8on tions respecting the criterion of human know- 
tbec'lterton. ledge, undiscouraged by the fact that s i many of 
the ablest men have turned their attention to it. in this 
there might seem to l>e presumption, were it not that the 
advance of the sciences, and especially of human physiology 
has brought us to a more elevated point of view, and 
enabled us to see the state of things mucli more distinctly 
than was possible for our predecessors. 

I think that the inability of ancient philoscmhers to 
Defective in * ^® solutiou of this problom was 

altogether owing to the imperfect, and, indeed, 
wpby ' erroneous idea they had of the position of man. 

They gave too much weight to his personal indi- 
viduality. In the mature period of his life they regarded 
him as isolated, independent, and complete in himself. 
Tbey forgot that this is only a momentary phase in his 
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existenoe, iHiiob, oommendng from small bes^innings, ex- 
hibits a continuous expansion or proo-ress. I'roin a singlo 
cell, scarce!}' ni' re than a step above the inora;anic state, 
not ditteriii^, an we may infer Vioth from the a])pearance it 
otTers and the forms through whicli it runs in the earlier 
stages of life, fiom the cell out of which auj other animal 
or plant, even the humblest, is derived, a passage is mado 
through form after form in a manner absolutely de] tending 
npon surrounding phvsical conditions. The history is 
very long, and the forms are very numerous, 
between the first appoaranoe of the primitiTe morltcneni 
trace and the hoary asi)ect of seventy years. It c*>nreption m 
18 not correct to take one moment m this Jong 
procession and make it a representative of the whole. It 
IS not correct to say, even if the body of the mature man 
undergoes unceaning changes to an extent implying the 
reception, incor[)oration. and dismissal of nearly a ton and 
a half of material in the course of a year, that in this iiux 
of matter there is not only a permanence of form, but, 
what is of inliiiitely more imix)rtance, an unchangeahle- 
ness in his intellectual powers. It is not cf)rrect to say 
this; indeed, it is wliolly untnie. The inlelleetual j)rinci- 
ple passes forward in a career as clearly marked as that 
in which the body runs. Even if we overlook the time 
antcccfleiit to birth, how complete is the imbecility of his 
early da}s ! The light shines upon his eyes, he soea not; 
sounds fall u[)ou liis ear, he hears not. From these low 
beginnings we might describe the successive re- 'p,- whole 
enforcements through infancy, childhood, and -yi^ matt i» 
youth to maturity. And what is the result to ^'^^^ 
which all this cairies us? Is it not that, in the philo- 
sophical contemplation of man, we arc constrained to 
reject the idea of imreonality, of individuality, and to adopt 
that of a cycle of progress ; to abandon all contemplation 
of his mere substantial form, and consider his abstract 
relation? Ail organic foims, if compared together and 
examined from one common point of view, are found to be 
constructed upon an identical scheme. It is as in some 
mathematical expression containinfi: constants and varia- 
bles ; the actual result ciianges accordingly as we assign 
lUGcessively diifurent values to the variables, yet in those 
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difiTerent results, no matter how numerous thej may be, 

th<' original formula always exists. From such a universal 
conception of the condition and career of man, we rise at 
once to the apprehension of his relations to oth(ir8 like 
himself — that is to say, his relations as a member of 
society. We perceive in this light, that society must run 
a course the counterpart of that we have traced for the 
individual, and that the appearance of isolation presented 
b^' the individual is altoj^^ether illusory. Each individual 
jiuiftiflohis drew his life from another, and to another 

t«c» coDinz- man he gives rise, losing, in point of fact, hia 
aspeot of individuality when these his race oon* 
nexions are considered. One epoch in life is not all life. 
The mature individual cannot be disentangled from the 
multitudinous forms through which he has passed ; and, 
considering the nature of his primitive conception and the 
issue of his reproduction, man cannot be separated from 
his race. 

By the aid of these views of the nature and relationship 

of man, we can come to a decision respecting his possession 
of a criterion of truth. Tn the earliest moments of his 
existence he can neither feel nor think, and the universe 
is to him as though it did not exist. Considering the 
proii;re8s or his sensational powers -his sight, hearing, 
touch, etc. —these, as his cycle advances to its maximum, 
bec<jiiie, by nature or by education, more and more perfect; 
but never, at the best, as the ancient jjiuiosophers well 
knew, are they trustworthy. And so of his intellectual 
powers. They, too, begin in feebleness and gradually 
expand. The mind alone is no more to be relied on than the 
organs of sense alone. If any doubt existed on this point, 
the study of the phenomena of dreaming is sufficaent to 
remove it, for dreaming manifests to us how wavering and 
unsteady is the mind in its operations when it is deta<^ed 
from the solid support of the organs of sense. How true 
is the remark of Philo the Jew, that the mind is like the 
eye; for, though it may see all other objects, it cannot 
see itself, and therefore cannot judge of itself. And thus 
we may conclude that Ticither are the senses to bo trusted 
alone, !ior is I he mind to be trusted alone, in the conjoint 
action of the two, by reason of the mutual checks 
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established, a far higher degree of certainty is attaino 1 to, 
yet even in this^ the utmost vouehsafed to the individual, 
there is not, as both Greeks and Indians ascertained, an 
absolute aureness. It was the knowledge of this whioh 
extorted from them so many melancholy complaints, whioh 
threw them into an intellectual despair, and made them, 
by applying the sad determination to Which they had 
come to the course of their daily life^ sink down into 
indifference and infidelity. 

But yet there is Bomethin s; more in reserve for man. 
Let him cast off the clog of individuality, and remember 
that he has race connexions -connexions which, in this 
matter of a critexion of truth, indefinitely increase his 
chances of certainty. If he looks with contempt on the 
opinions of his childhood, with little consideration on 
those of his youth, with distrust on those of his manhood, 
what will ho say alnjut the ojiinions of his race ^ Do .lot 
such considerations tea<^'h ns that, through all these succ-es- 
sive conditions, the criterion of truth is ever advanriui:; in 
precision and power, and that its maximum is found m the 
unanimous opinion of the whole human race? 

Upon these pi juci})le.s I believe that, though we have 
not })hilosop]ii(jally speaking, any absolute cri- Tho -ghno 
tcrion of truth, we rise by degrees to higher «b.>oiut cri- 
and higher certainties along an ascending scale a pnvct»c»i^' 
which becomes more and more exact. I think 
that metaphysical writers who have treated of this point 
have beenled into error from an imperfect conception of 
the true position of man ; they have limited their thoughts 
to a single epoch of his course, and have not taken an 
enlarged and philosophical view. In thus declining the 
Oriental doctrine that the individual is the centre from 
which the universe should be regarded, and transferring 
our stand-point to a more comprehensive and solid founda- 
tion, we imitate, in metaphysics, the conrse of astronomy 
when it substituted the heliocentric for the geocentric 
point of view, and the change promises to be equally 
fertile in sure results. If it were worth while, we might 
proceed to enforce this doctrine by an appeal to the ex- 
perience of ordinary life. How often, when we distrust 
iur own judgment, do we seek support in the advice of a 
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friend. How ntrong is our persuasion that we are in tho 
right when pnlilic opinion is with us. For this oven tho 
Church has not disdained to call together Councils, aiming 
thereby at a surer means of arriving at tho truth. The 

Council is more trust woi thy than an iivlividual. whoever ho 
may be. The prol)a])iiiti('S increase with the number of 
The maxi- conseuting intellects, and hence I come to the 
luum of conclusion that in the unanimous consent of tho 

c«rtaiiitv m i ^^ i\ ^ • t 

the human entire human race lies the human criterion of 
r.i«. truth — a criteritm, in its turn, capable of in- 

creased precision with tlie iliilnsion of enlightenment and 
knowledge. Vox this reason, 1 do not look upon the 
prospects of humanity in so cheerless a light as they did 
of old. On the contrary, ever thing seems full of hope. 
Good auguries may he drawn for philosophy from the 
great medxanical and material inventions which multiply 
the means of intercommunication, and, it may be said, 
annihilate terrestrial distances. In the intellectual col- 
lisions that muBt ensue, in the melting down of opinions, 
in the examinations and analyses of nations, truth will 
come for til. Wiiatever cannot stand that ordeal must 
submit to its fate. Lies and imposture, no matter how 
powerfully sustained, must prepare to depart. In that 
snprcme tribunal man may ]ilaee implicit confidence. 
Even though. ])hiloso})hically, it is far from absolute, it 
is the higlicst criterion vouchsafed to him, and from its 
decision lie lias no ap})eal. 

in delivering thus e:n})hatically my own views on this 
profound to}>ic perhaps I do wrong. It is becoming to 
.««peak with humility on that which has been glorified by 
the great writers of Greece, of India, of Alexandria, and, 
in later times, of Europe. 

In conclusion, I would remark that the view here 
presented of the results of Greek philof^phy is that which 
offers itself to me after a long and careM study of the 
Complete an- siibject. It is, howovor, the affirmative, not 
ai.gy tHitwecn the negative result; for we must not forget 
IiIdKmpro- hand, the pautheistio 

c ss ( f doctrines of the Nature of God, Universal Ani* 
thought. mation, the theory of Emanation, Transmuta* 
tion^ Absorption, i ransmigration, eta, were adopted, on 
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the other there was by no means an insignificant tendency 
to atheism and ntter infidelity. Even of tin 5; negative 
state a corresponding condition occurred in the Buddhism 
of India, of which I have previously spoken ; and, indeed, 
80 complete is the pnrnllel between the eonnse of mental 
evolution in Ama and 1 Europe, that it is difVuniit to desig- 
nate a matter of minor detail in the phil()S()])}iy of the ono 
which cannot be pointed out in that of the other. It was 
not without reason, therefore, that the Alexandrian phi- 
losophers, who were profoundly initiated in the detail of 
b(jth systems, came to tho conclusion that such surprising 
coincidences could only be accounted for upon the admis- 
sion that there had been an ancient revelation, the vestiges 
of which had descended to their time. In this, however, 
they judged erroneously ; the true explanation consisting in 
the fact that the process of development of the intellect of 
man, and the final results to which he arrives in examining 
similar problems, are in all countries the same 

it does not fall within my plan to trace the application 
of these philosoi)hical principles to practice in daily life* 
yet the subject is of such boundless interest that perhaps 
the roAfler will excuse a sinole paragraph. It may seem 
to superficial ohservation that, whatever might ho the 
doctrinal rejseniblanecs of these philosojiliics, their applica- 
tion was very di lie rent. In a general way, it ^ 
may be asserted that the same (loctrines which practical 
in India led to the inculcation of indiftercnce ^^^^^S" 
and quietism, led to Stoic activity in Greece and **** 
Italy. If the occasion permitted, I could, nevertheless, 
demonstrate iu tliis apparent divergence an actual coin- 
cidence ; for ihe mode of life of man is chiefly determined 
by geographical conditions, his instinctive disposition to 
activity increasing with the latitude in whi^ he Hves. 
Under the equinoctial line he has no disposition for exeis 
tion, his physiological relations with the climate making 
quietism most agreeable to him. The philosophical formula 
which, in the hot plains of India, finds its issue in a life 
of tranquillity and repose, will be interpreted in the more 
bracing air of Europe by a life of activity'. Thus, in later 
ages, the monk of Africa, willingly pei*8uadiug himself 
that any intervention to improve Mature is a revolt 
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aj^^ainst the providence of God, spent his wortliless life in 
weavinp; baskets and mats, or insolitaiy meditation in the 
caves of the desert of Thebais ; but the monk of Europe 
encountered the labours of agriculture and social activity, 
and tliereby aided, in no insi^iiiticant manner, in the 
civilization of England, France, and Germany. These 
thin^, duly considered, lead to the conclusion that human 
life, in its diveraities, ia dependent upon and detennined 
by primaiy oonditionB in all oountriee and dimatea 
easentially the same. 
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CHAPTER VnL 

DIG&BSSIOH ON THE HISTUEY AND PHIL060PHIC1L 

INFLUENCES OF EOMK 

mSPABATIOEr FOB BSSOUIin} TBI KXAMINATIOH OW THB XNTELLVOTUAl 

FR0OBU8 or XUBOPS. 

Bdigious Idatut of the primiHoe Suropeam, — The Form 0/ their Varkh 
tions is determined by the lufluenee ef -^Zokm. — Neee§Bity €f Soman 

ffutorij in these InveMtintr tions. 
Bi*e and i ^tveltrpment 0/ iio»tan Potcer^ iU mccemve Phaget, territorial 
Acquiiitiom. — Become Su^eme in the Mediterranean. — t'oneeqtuni 
JhrnitnUitaiim Italy, — IrretUHble Coticmt ration of Poioer, — 
Devdepmml •/ Impertaium. — Ktenhtal ExUnetii'n of f A« lnt« Uomm 
Eaf'e. 

Effert on the intelleotualf rel/yious, and social Condition of the Meth'ter- 
ranean CcurUries. — Produeei homogeneous Thought, — ImperialUm 
jrrepares the W ay for Monotheitm,— Momenioue Trwmtion of the 

Hoinan Wtrrhl in ih rdiij'ous Lfeas. 
{hyiu ons of the Roman rhilonuphers. — CoaleMence if the new and old 
Ideas. — Seizure of Powtr by the Illiterate^ and eonsequeiU Ddbavment 
of Christianity t» Rok^ 

From flic rxposition of the intonectual progress of Greece 

given in tiio preceding pages, wo now tiim, Transui- n 

agreeably to thu plan laid down, to an examina- ir ni Greece 

tion of that of all Kurope. The movement in 

that single nation is typical of the movement of the entire 

continent. 

The iir^t European intellectual age — that of Credulity — 
has already, in part, been considered in Chapter II., more 
especially so far as G recce is concerned. I pro- European age 
pose now, after some neoesBary remarks in 
ooncluBicm of that topic, to enter on the deBCtiption of the 
second European age — that of Inquiry. 

For tiiese remarksy what has afready been said of Oreeco 
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prepares the way. Mediterranean Europe was philosophi- 
ca'tly and socially in advance of the central and northern 
countriee. The wave of civilization })asbed from the sonth 
to the north ; in truth, it has hardly yet reached its 
extreme limit. The adventurous emigrants who in remote 
times hftd oome from Asia left t-o the successive generations 
of their deBoendants a legacy of hardship. In the struggle 
for life, all memory of an*^ Oriental parentage was loet ; 
knowledge died away; religions ideas became debased; 
and the diverse populations sank into the sameintelleotual 
condition that they would have presented had they been 
proper autochthons of the soiL 

The religion of the barbarian Europeans was in many 
respects like that of the American Indians, They recog- 
nized a Great Spirit — ommiscient, omnipotent, omnipresent. 
Ki lipion of the In the earliest times they made no representation 
oiu Kurupcan.. ^jni under the human form, nor had they 

temples; but they propitated him by sacrifices, offering 
animals, as the norse, and even men, upon rude altars. 
Though it was believed that this Great Spirit mifi^ht some- 
times be heard in the sounds of the forests at night, yet, 
for the most part, lie was too far removed from human 
8up]diration, and Im-tico arose, from the mere sorcerous 
ideas of a tc'rrHi<'d iaiicv, as has hi^vn the case in so many 
other countries, star worsliip— the second stage of comj)ara- 
tive theology. The gloom and shade of dense forests, a 
solitude that offers an air of sanctity, and seems a fitting 
resort for mysterious spirits, suggested the establishment 
of sacred groves and holy trees. I hroughout Europe there 
was a confused idea that the soul exists after the death of 
the body ; as to its ]){irtieular state there was a diversity 
of belief. As among other people, also, the offices of 
religion were not only directed to the present benefit of 
individuals, but also to the discovery of future events by 
various processes of divination and augury practised among 
the priests. 

Although the priests had thus charge of the religious 
Their pri««t- ritcs, they do not seem to have been organised in 
such a manner as to be able to act with unanimity 
or to pursue a steady system of policy. A class of female 
nsUgioas officials — prophetesses - joined in the ceremonials 
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These holy women, who were held in very great esteem, 
prepared the way for the reception of Mariolatry. Instead 
of temples— rock-altars, cromlechs, and other nistio 
structures were used among the Celtic nations by the 
Druids who were at the same time priests, magiciaihs, and 
medicine-men. Their reli«;iou8 doet lines, which reeall in 
many particulars thoso of the Rig-Veda, wf'rr y>erpotuated 
from generation to ^eneratiuu by the aid ot 8ung8. 

The essential features of this system were its purely 
local form and its want of a wcll-ortranized hierarchy. 
Even the Celts offer no exception, though they had a 
subordination from tho Areh-Druid downward. This was 
the reason of the weakness of the old faith and eventually 
the cause of its fall. When the German nations migrated 
to the sonth in their warlike expeditions, they left TOhind 
them their oonsecrated groves and sacred oaks, hallowed by 
immemorial ages. These objects the devotee aiui <>itf' eu gf 
could not carry with him, and no equivalent sub- a<ior'»'»on. 
stituto could be obtained for them, in the civilized countries 
to which they came they met with a very different state of 
things : a priesthood thoroughly organized an<i modelled 
according to the ancient Roman politieal system ; its 
objects of reverence tied to no particular locality ; its 
institutions capable of universal action : its sacnd writings 
t«asy of transportation anywhere ; its emVdems moveable to 
ail countries - the cross on the standards of its armies, the 
crucifix on the bosom of its saiuts. In the midst of the 
nobld arehiteetnrc of Italy and the splendid remains of 
those ]u»mans vs in* had once given laws to the world, in the 
midst of a worsliip distingnished by the magnificence of its 
ceremonial and tho scdemnity of its mysteries, ^^^^ ^ ^ 
they found a people whose faith taught them to uomln** 
regard the present life as offering only a transi- ^^'''^^^'jj^^ 
tory occupation, and not for a moment to be ^^'^ 
weighed against the eternal existence hereafter— an exist- 
ence ver^ different from that of the base transmigration 
of Druidism or the Drunken Paradise of Woden, where the 
brave solace themselves with mead from cups made of the 
skulls (d their enemies killed in their days upon earth. 

The European age of inquiry is therefore essentially 
connected with Boman aiiaii's. It is distinguished by the 

Vol. 1—12 
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religious direction it took. In place of tlie dogmas of 
rival philosophical schools, we have now to deal 
}!III?!IiM*h^*^ "^vitli tlie tenets of conflicting sects. The whole 
tovwUnitUML ^^^''^^"^^^y thcfse unhajipy times flisplays the 
orgaTiizing and practical sjiirit cliarai teristic of 
liome. Greek democracy, tending to the decumposition of 
things, led to the Sophists and Sce]>tics. Roman imperialism, 
ever (*« list met ive, sought to hring unity out of discords, 
and draw the line between orthodoxy and heresy by the 
authority of councils like that of Nicea. Folly wins: the 
ideas of 8t. Augustine in his work, 'J'he City of (Jod," I 
adopt, as the niost cunvenient termination of tliis age, the 
sack of Komc by Marie. This makes it overlap the age 
of Faith, which had, as its unmistakable begiiming, the 
foandation of CouBtantinople. 

Cxieek intellectual life displays all its phases completely, 
but not so was it with that of the Komans, who came to an 
untimely end. They were men of violence, who disappeaied 
in consequence of their own conquests and crimes. The 
consumption of them by war bore, however, an insignifi- 
cant proportion to that fatal diminution, that mortal 
adulteration occasioned by their merging in the vast mass 
of humanity with which they came in contact. 

1 approach the consideration of Roman aifairs, which is 
thus the next portion of my task, with no little diffidence. 
It is hard to nee to a point of view sufficiently elevated 
and clear, where the extent of dominion is 80 great 
geographically, and the reasons of policy are obscured by 
Gre tiHffi- diiuncss and clouds of so many centuries, 

cuity oi ticttt- Living in a social state tlie origin of which is in 
the events now to be examined, our mental vision 
can hardly free itself from the illusions of historical per- 
spective, or bring things into their just proportions and 
position. Of a thousand acts, all of surpassing interest 
and iiupcjrtancc, how shall we identify the master ones? 
how shall we discern with correctness the tnie relation of 
the parts of this wonderful phenomenon of empire, tho 
vanishing events of which glide like dissolving views into 
each other ? Warned by the example of those who have 
permitted the shadows of their own imagination to faU 
upon the scene, and have mistaken them for a part of it, I 
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shall endeavour to apply the test of common sense to the 
facts of which it will be necessary to treat ; and, believing 
that man has ever been the same in hie modes of thought 
and motives of action, I ahall judge of past occurrences in 
the same way as of those of our own times. 

In its entire fiirm the Boman power consists of two 
theocracies, with a military domination intercalated. 
The first of theHe theocracies corresponds to Tripi? former 
the fabulous period of the kin^s; the military i'o "«"pow(r. 
domination to the time of the republic and earlier Caesars ; 
the second theocracy to that of the Christian emperors 
and the Popes. 

The first theocracy is so cTivolrjped in legends and 
fictions that it is impossible to give a satisfactory account 
of it. The l)io|i;riiphie8 of the kings offer such undenial)le 
evidence of being mere romances, that, since the time of 
Niebuhr, they have been received by historians in that 
bVht. But during the n i^ns of the pascan 
emperors it was not sale in home to insinuate cracyund 
publicly any disbelief in such honoured legends [JS?*^ 
as those of the wolf that suckled the found- 
lings; the asoent of Romulus into heaven; the nymph 
Egeria ; the duel of the Horatii and Curiatii ; the leaping 
of Curtius into the gulf on his horse ; the cutting of a flint 
with a razor by Tarquin ; the Sibyl and her books. The 
modem historian has, therefore, only very little reliable 
material. lie may admit that the Romans and Sabines 
coalesced; that they c-nqnered the All wins and Latins; 
that thousands of th( latter were transplanted to Mount 
Aventine and made pleljcians ; these movements being the 
origin of the castes which long afni(!ted Kome, p^^iriy Rmdid 
the vanquished people constituting a subor- 
dinate class ; that at first the chief occupation was 
agriculture, the nature of wliich is not only to accustom 
men in the ^ra(lations of rank, such as the proprietor of 
ihe land, tlui ovcr^^cer, the labourer, but also to the 
cultivation of religions sentiment, and even the cherish- 
ing of superstition ; that, besides the more honourable 
i»ccupations in which the rihing state was engaged, she 
had, from the beginning, indulged in aggressive war, and 
was therefore perpetually liable to reprisal — one of her 
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first acts was the founding of the town of Ostia, at the 
mouth of the 'J iber, on aoconnt of piracy ; that, through 
some conBpiracy in the army, indicated in the legend of 
Lucretia, since armies have often been known in do such 
things, the kings were expelled, and a military domination 
fancifully called a repuldic, but consisting of a league of 
some powerful f;imilies, arose. 

Throughout the regal times, and far into the republican, 
the chief domestic incidents turn on the strife of the upper 
cos to or patricians with the lower or jdebeians, mani- 
festing itself by the latter asserting their right to a share 
in the lands conquered by their valour ; by the eztoTtion 
of the Valerian law ; by the admission of the Latins and 
Hemicans to conditions of equality ; by the transference of 
the election of tribunes from the centuries to the tribes ; hy 
the repeal of the law prohibiting the marriage of plebeians 
with patricians and by the eventual concession to the former 
of the offices of consul, dictator, censor, and praetor. 

In these domestic disputes we see the origin of the 
Thedome«»(ic J^o^i^n necessity for war. The high caste is 
urcpssity for stcadily diminishing in number, the low caste 
fureign war. gtcadilv incrcasing. In imperious pride, the 
patrician fills his private jail with debtors and delin- 
quents ; he usurps the lands that have been ccmquered. 
Insurrection is the inevitable consefjuenoe, foreign war 
the only relief. As the circle of operations extends, both 
parties see their inte rest in a cordial coalescence on equal 
terms, and jointly tyrannize exteriorly. 

The geographical dominion of iiome was extended at 
iirst with infinite difficult3\ Up to the time of the capture 
of the city by the Gauls a doubtful existence was main* 
tained in perpetual struggles with the adjacent towns 
and chieftains. There is reason to believe that in the 
very infancy of the republic, in the oontest that ensued 
upon the expulsion of the kings, the city was taken by 
Porsenna. 'i'he direction in which her influence first 
onduai spread was toward the south of the peninsula. 
ppr(>a(i uf Tarentum, one of the southern states, brought 
tiiience to tli» ovcr to its assistance Pyrrhns the Epirot. He 
south. little in the way of assisting his allies — ' 

be only saw Bume from the Acropolis of Trseneste ; but 
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from him the Bomans learned the art of fortifying camps, 
and caught the idea of invading Sicily. Here the risin^c^ 
republic came in contact ^^ ith the Carthaginianfl, and in 
the conflict that ensued discovered the military yaluu 
of Spain and Gaul, from which the Carthaginians diew 
an immense supply of mercenaries and munitions of war. 
The advance to greatness which h'ome now made was 
prodigious. She saw that everything turned Rome buiktc 
oil tlie possession of the sea, and with admir- » ""^'y. 
able energy built a navy. In this hor fvpcctatioiis wore 
more than realized. The assertion is qui to true that she 
spent mure time in acquiring a little earth in Italy than 
was necessary fur subduing the world after she liad once 
obtained possession of the Mediterranean. From the expe- 
rience of Agathocles she learned that the true method of 
controlling Carthage was by invading Africa, and luvade* 
The principles involved in the contest, and the 
position of Home at its close, are shown by the terms of 
the treaty of the first I'unic War — that Carthage should 
evacuate every island in the Meditenanean, and R^ smuofthe 
pay a war-fine of six hundred thousand pounds, ^nt Puoio 
In her devotion to the acquisition of wealth 
Carthago had become very rich ; she had reached a high 
state of cultivation of art . yet her prosperity, or rather 
the mode by which she had attained it, had greatly 
weakened her, as also had the political anomaly under 
which she was living, for it is an anomaly thaf an Asiatic 
people should place itself under democratic forms. Her 
condition in this respect was evidently the conse(|uence of 
her original subordinate position as a Tyrian trading 
station, her rich men hiving long been habituated to look 
to the mother city for distinction. As in other com- 
mercial states, her citizens became soldiers with reluct- 
ance, and hence she had often to rely on mercenary troops. 
From her the Komans received lessons of the utmost 
importance. She confirmed them in the estimate they 
had formed of the value of naval power; taught them 
how to build shifts properly and handle them; how to 
make military roads. I'he tribes of Northern Italy were 
hardly included in the circle of Homan dominion when a 
fleet was built in the Adriatic, and« under the pretence ol 
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putting down j)inicy, the sea. power of the IJlyrians was 
extinguished. I' rom imiu immemorial the Mediterranean 
had \yQen iiifestM with pirates; man-stealing had been 
a ]>rutital)le occupation, great gains being realized bv 
raii^uHis of captives, or by selling them at Deios or other 
slave-markets. At tliis time it was clear that the final 
mastery of the Mediten anean turned on the possession of 
Sjiain, thu great silver proiiucing country. The rivalry 
for vSpain occasioned the second l*nnic War. It is need- 
K^suiuufthe repeat the well-known story of llanni- 

•ecood i*uniB bal, how ho brought Rome to the brink of ruin. 

'i'he i^ationB ebe maintained with surrounding 
cx>mmimitieB had been such that she could not trust to 
them. Her enemj found allies in many of the Greek 
towns in the south of Italy. It is enough for us to look 
at the result of that conflict in the treaty that closed it. 
Carthage had to give up all her ships of war except ten 
triiBiiies, to bind herself to enter into no war without the 
consent of the Roman people, and to pay a war-fine of two 
millions of pounds. Rome now entered, on the great 
scale, on the policy of disorganizing states for the purpose 
of weakening them. Under pretext of an invitation 
from the Athenians to protect them from the King of 
Romeinvwies Macodou, the ambitious republic secured a fotjt- 
Grms-, ^Yipr Grcecc, the principle developed in the 
invasion of Afr ca of making war maintain war being 
again resorted to. There may have been truth in the 
Komaii aceusation that the intrigues of Hannibal with 
Antiuclius, king of JSyria, occasioned the coniiiet between 
Home and that monarch. Its issue was a prodigious event 
in the material aggrandi/,ement of Home — it was the 
cession of all his possessions in Euro|ie and those of Asia 
and compels MouiiL Taums, with a war-fine of 

thf cfssioii of three millions of pounds. Already were seen 
rop«inp». effects of the wealth that was pouring into 
▼inoeswAn- Italy in the embezzlement of the public money 
tioduu. ijy. Sdpios. The resistance of Perses, king 
of Maoedon, could not restore indepdkidence to Greece; 
iievoitofPer- it ended in the annexation of that country. 



Epirus and lUyricum. The results of this war 
were to the last degree pendoioas to the Tictors and the 
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▼snqumhed ; the moral greatness of the fiirmer is truly 
affirmed to have disappeared, and the social niin of tlie 
latter was so comj)lcte that for long niarriat::*' "^'''^s re 
placod by concnbiua*:^e. The policy and practices of 
liume now literally )><»came intunial. she forced a (jiiarrel 
upon her old antagoiubt (Jarthago, and the third Funio 
War resnltod in the utter dcbtruction of that city. 
Simultaneoubly her oppressions in Greece |,re,jdfni 
provoked revolt, which wah ended by the sack social effect* 
and burning of Corinth, Thebes, Chalcis, and 
the transference of the plundered statues, paintings, and 
works of art to Italy. There was nothing now in the 
wajr of the oouqnest of Spain except the Talonr of its 
inhabitants. After the assassination of Yiriatus, pro- 
cured by the Oonsol C«pio, and the horrible pj^^^^^^^ 
si^ of Numantia, that country was annexed 
as a province. Next we see the gigantic re- JpSi*?*'**"^ 
public extending itself over the richest parts of 
Asia Minor, through the insane bequest of Attalus, king 
of Pergamns. The wealth of Africa, Spain, Greece, and 
Asia, was now concentrating in Italy, and the capital was 
becomiij*^ absolutely demoralized. In vain the Gracchi 
attempted to ajiply a remedy. The Roman aristocracy 
was intojiicated, insatiate, irresistiijle. The seizure of 
middle class was gone; there wms nothing but asu Minor, 
pro lii gate nobles and a dialx)lical populace. In the midst 
of inconceivaldo corruption, the Jugurthine War served 
only to postpone fur a moment an explosion which was 
inevitable. The Servile rebellion in Sicily broke out , it 
was closed by the extermination of a million of rj^g j^^yi,^ 
those unhappy wretches : vast numbers of them Som 
were exposed, for the pojmlar amusement, to ^*'*' 
the wild beasts in the arena. It was followed closely by 
the revolt of the Italian allies, known as the Social War — 
this ending, after the destruction of half a million of men. 
with a better result, in the extortion of the freedom of 
the city by several of the revolting states. Doubtless it 
was the intrigues connected with these transactions that 
brought the Ciinbri and Teutons into Italy, and furnished 
an opening for the rivalries of Marius and Sylla, who, in 
tarn, tilled Homo with slaughter. The same spirit broke 
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out under the gladiator Spartaciis : it was only chocked 
for a time hy resorting to the most awful atrorifios, stich 
ae the crucifixion of prisoners, to appear under another 
form in the conspiracy of Catiline, And now it was 
plain that the contest for supreme power lay between a 
Gradu ti con- leading men. It found an issue in the first 
▼ergtnceof triumvirate — a union of I'ompey, Crassus, and 
Cspsar, who usurped the whole power of the 
senate and people, and bound themselves by oath to 
permit notliing to be done without their unaniniuub 
consent. AilUirs then passi d through their inevitable 
aeearthe coursc. The death of Crassus and the battle 
naaterof the of PhaTsalia left C«i6ar the master of the wo^ld. 

At this moment nothing eonld have prevented 
the inevitable result. The dagger of Brutus merely 
removed a man, but it left the &ct. The battle of 
Actium rea&med the destiny of Borne, and the death of 
the republic was illustrated by the annexation of Eg^^t. 
The Girde of conquest around the Mediterranean was 
complete ; the Unction of the republic was discharged : it 
did not pass away prematurely. 

From this statement of the geographical career of Rome, 
we may turn to reflect on the political principles which 
inspired her. From a remote antiquity wars had been 

Ancient lie- «ngag©d purposc of obtaining a 

oe&sity for supply of labour, the conqueror compelling those 
Biave-wara. y^^Qm hc had Spared to cultivate his fields and 
serve him as slaves. I ndcr a s\ Ktem of transiU>ry m litary 
domination, it wjm more exptulient to exhaust a people at 
once by the most unsparing plunder than to be content 
with a tribute periodically paid, hut necessarily uncertain 
in the vicissitudes of years. These elementary principles 
of the policy of antiquity were included by the Komans in 
their system with modifications and improvements. 

The republic, during its whole career, illustrates the 
observation that the system on which it was founded 
included no conception of the actual relations of man. 
It dealt with him as a thing, not as a being endowed 
with inalienable rights. Recognizing power as its only 
measure of value, it could never accept the |vrinoiple of 
the equality of all men in the eye of the law. The sub* 
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jugation of Sicily, Africa, Greece, was quickly followed by 
the f\e]My\m\r\t\i *n of tliose countries, as Livy, 
I'iutarcli, iStrabo, and Poiybius teistify. Can J^^t^nSui**** 
tlicre be a more fearful instance tlian the ^^^^ Kouiiu 
conduct of Paulus i^Cmilius, who, at the con- '^^^ 
quest of Epirus, murdered or carried into slavery 150,0<>0 
persons? At the taking of Thel)es whole familes were 
thus disposed of, and these not of the lower, but of the 
respectable kind, of whom it has been significantly said 
that they were transported into Italy to he melted down. 
In Italy itaelf the oonsumption of life was so mat that 
there was no possibility of the slaves by birth meeting 
the requirement, and the supply of others by war became 
neoessary. To these slaves the laws were atro- atrocity of 
doiiBly unjust. Taoitos has recorded that on the Roman 
the occasion of the murder of Pedanius, after 
a solemn debate in the senate, the particulars of which 
he furnishes, the ancient laws were enforced, and four 
hundred slaves of the deceased were put to death, when it 
was obvi/)ns to every one that scarcely any of them had 
known of the crime. The horril)le maxim that not only 
the slaves within a hoiusi' in which a master was murdered, 
but even those within a circle supposed to bo measured by 
the reach of his voice, should be put to death, shows us 
the small value of the life of these unfortunates, and the 
facilitv with which thev couhl l>e rei)hiced. Their vast 
numbers necessarily made every citizen a soldier ; tho 
culture of the land and the manufacturing proceisses, the 
pursuits of labour and industry, were assigned ^^^^ 
to them with contempt. The relation of the «f tbe B^nnuk 
slave in such a social system is significantly 
shown by the fact that the courts estimated the amount of 
any injury he had received by the damage his master had 
thereby sustained. To such a degree had this system 
been developed, that slave labour was actually cheaper 
than animal labour, and, as a consequence, much of the 
work that we perform by cattle was then done by men* 
1'he class of independent hirelings, which should have 
constituted the chief strength of tlie country, disappeared, 
labour itself becoming so ignoble that tho poor citizen could 
not be an artisan, but must remain a pauper—a sturdy 
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beggar, expecting from the state bread and amnse- 
mcnts. The personal uncleannesss and shiftless condition 
of tJieso lower cla sos were the true causes of the |»reva- 
ience of leprosy and other loatlisome diseases. Attempts 
at sain'taT v iiaprovemeiit wert^ repeatedly made, })Ut thuy 
80 iinfiei lL'L'tly answered the purpose that epidemics, oceur- 
ring from time to time, produced a dreadful mortality. 
Even iimkr the Caisars, after all that hjid been done, there 
was no essential amendment. The assertion is true t;iat 
the Old World nuvtr recovered from the great plague in 
the time of M. Antoninus, brought by the aniiv fri^an 
the Tartliiar. ■ ar. In the reign oi" Tilub ten thousand 
persons died in one day in Kome. 

The slave system bred that thorough contempt for trade 
which animated the Komans. They never grudged even 
the Carthaginians a market. It threw them into 
the occupation of the demagogue, making them spend 
their liyes, when not enga^od in war, in the in* 
trigues of political factions, the turbulence of public 
elections, the excitement of lawsuits. They were iho 
first to discover that the privilege of interpreting laws is 
nearly equal to that of making them ; and to this has been 
rightly attributed their turn for jurisprudence, and the 
prospeiity of advocates among them. The disappearance 
of "die hireling class was the immediate cause of the 
downfall of the republic and the institution of the empire^ 
for the aristocracy were left without any antagonist, and 
therefore without any restraint. They broke up into 
factions, involving the country in civil war by their 
struggles witli each other for power. 

Th>- ])()litical maxims of the republic, for the most part, 
rejeetc(i the ancient system of devastating a vanquished 
state by an instant, unsparing, and crushing plunder, 
which may answer very well where the tenure is expected 
The wursys- to be brief, but docs not accord with the formula 
subdue, retain, advance. Yet depopulation was 
the necosjsaiy incident. Italy, Sicily, Asia Minor, Gaul, 
Gei nuiny, were full of people, but they greatly diminished 
under Komau occupation, llcr maxims were capable of 
being realized with iacility through her military organiza- 
tion, particularly that of the legion. In some nations 
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colonies are founded for commercial purposes, in othero 
for getting rid of an excess of popnlation : the Roman 
colony implies the idea of a garrison and an active military 
intent. Each legion was, in fact, so constructed as to be 
a faiuall but complete army. In ^vllatever country it might 
be encamped, it was in quick commuui* ation with the 
head-ijuarters at Rome ; and this not metaphorically, but 
matenally, as was shown by the buUding of the neoessarv 
military roads. The idea of permanent oocupation, whitm 
was thus implied, did not admit the expediency of devas- 
tating a oountiy, but, on the contrary, led to the 
encouragement of provincial prosperity, because the 
greater the riches the greater tike capacity for taxation* 
Such principles were in harmony with the conditions of 
solidity and security of the Homan power, which pro- 
verbially had not risen in a single day — was not the 
creation of a single fortunate soldier, btit represented the 
settled policy of many centuries. In the act of conquest 
Rome WIS inhuman ; she tried to strike a blow that there 
would never ha any occasion to repeat; no one was spared 
who by poRsiltility might inconvenience her; but, the 
catiistrophe once over, as a geneial thing, the vfUKinished 
had no occasion to complain of her rule. Of course, m tlio 
shadow of public justice, private wrong and oppression 
were often concealed. 1 lirougii injustice and extortion, her 
oflBcers accumulated enoi luuus fortunes, which have never 
since been e(jualled in Europe. Sometimes the like occurred 
in times of public violence; thus Brutus made Asia .Minor 
pay five years* tribute at once, and shortly after Antony 
oompelled it to do it again. The extent to which recog- 
nized and legitimate exactions were carried is shown by 
the ^t that upon the institution of the empire theaunuid 
revenues were about forty millions of pounds sterling. 

The comparative value of metals in Rome is a significant 
political indication. Bullion rapidly increased in amount 
during the Carthaginian wars. At the opening Vaiu^'ofgoid 
of the first Punic War silver and copper were as "•'v*''"- 
1 to 960 ; at the second Punic War the ratio had fallen, 
and was 1 to 160 ; soon after there was another fall, and 
it became 1 to 128. The reiniblio debased the coinage 
by reducing its weight, the empire by alloying it. 
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The science, art, and political condition of nations ara 
often illuBtrated ])y their coinage. An interesting view 
of the progress of Europe might be obtained from a 
philosophical study of its numismatic remains. The 
simplicity of the earlier ages is indicated by the pure silver, 
wut^ AS that coined at Orotona, 600'that 
between de- of the roign 01 Philip of fllacedon by the native 
and unallojed ^Id. A gradual decline in Boman 
^i^^i prosperity is more tfaysn shadowed forth by the 
^ gradual deterioration of its money ; for, as evil 
times befell the state, the emperors were compellod to 
utter a false coinage. Thus, under Vespasian, a.d. 69, the 
silver money contained about one fourth of its weight of 
copper ; under Antoninus Pius, a«d. 138, more than one 
third ; under Commodus, A.f>. 180, nearly one half: under 
Gordian, a.d. 2*56, there was added to the silver more than 
twic" its weight of copper. Nay, under Callieniis, a 
coinage was isKiK'd of cojiper, tin and silver, in which 
the first two luetals exceed the last by more than two 
hundred times its weight. It shows to what a hopelcsa 
condition the state had come. 

The Itojiian demagogues, as is the instinct of their 
kind, made political capital by attacking industrial capital. 
They lowered the rate of interest, prohibited interest, and 
often attempted the abolition of debts. 

The concentration of power and increase of immorality 
proceeded with an equal step. In its earlier ages, the 
Roman dominion was exercised by a few thousand persons ; 
. ^ .u v.. ^^^1^ passed into the hands of some score 

Indescribable » ^ ja^ ^j. x • j j» x 

df^inivttyiii families; then it was sustained for a moment 
d^ime"'*^ by individuals, and at last was seized by one 
man, who became the master of 120 millions. 
As the process went on, the virtues which had adorned 
th(5 earlier times disappeared, and in the end were replaced 
by crimes such as the world had never before witnessed 
and never will again. An evil day is approaching when 
it becomes recognized in a comnninity that the only 
standard of social distinction is wealth. That day was 
soon followed in Homo by its nnavoidable consequence, a 
government founded upon two domestic elenu nts, corrup- 
tion and terrorism. Mo language can describe the stats 
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of that capital after the civil wars. The accumulation of 
power and wealth gave rise to a universal depravity. 
Law ceased to be of any value. A suitor must deposit a 
bribe before a trial could be luid. The social fabric was 
u ft^tering mass of rottenness. The people had become a 
populace; the aristocracy was deniouiac ; the city was a 
hell. No crime that the annals of human wickedness 
can show was left luiperpetrated — remorseless murders ; 
the betrayal of parents, husbands, wives, friends ; poison- 
ing reduced to a system ; adultery degenerating 
into incests, and crimes that cannot & written, of the!?!^^ 
Women of the higher class were so lascivious, iflii'rr'**""** 
depraved, and dangerous, that men could not be ^ "^'^'^^ 
compelled to contract matrimony with them; marriage 
was displacL 1 by concubinage; even virgins were guilty 
of inconceivable immodesties ; great officers of state and 
ladies of the court, of promiscuous bathings and naked ex- 
hibitions, in the time of Comr it had become necessary for 
the government to interfere, and actually put a premium 
on marriage. He gave rewards to women who had many 
children ; prohibite<l those who were under forty-hve years 
of age, and who had no children, from wearing jewels and 
riding in litters, hoping by such social disabilities to 
correct the evil. It went on from bad to worse, so tliat 
Augustus, in view of the general avoidance of legal 
marriage and resort to concnl)inage with slaves, was 
compelled to impose penalties on the unmarried — to enact 
tiiat they should not inherit by will except from relations. 
Not that the Koman women refrained from the gratifica- 
tion of their desires; their depravity impelled them to 
such wicked practices as cannot be named in a modern 
book. They actually reckoned the years, not by the 
consuls, but by the men they had lived with. To be 
childless, and therefore without the natural restraint of a 
family, was looked upon as a singular felicity. Plutarch 
correctly touched the point when he said that the Romans 
married to be heirs and not to have heirs. ( )f offences that 
do not rise to the dignity of atrocity, but wliieh excdte our 
loathing, such as gluttony and the most debauched luxury, 
the annals of the times furnish <lisgusting proofs. It was 
said, They eat that they may vomit, and vomit that thoy 
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may cat.** At the takinp^ of Perusium, three hundred of 
the moKt distinguished citizens were solemnly sacrificed at 
the altar of Divus Julius by Octavian ! Are these the 
deeds of civilized men, or the riotings of cannibals drunk 
with Vilood ' 

'i lie liiolior classes {>ii all sides exhibited a total ex- 
. , tinetion of nuTal principle; the lower were 

n»e whole . , . . ji i 

syKtem iapast practical atheists. Who can peruse the annals 
of the emperor» without being shocked at the 
manner in which men died, mt-eting their fate with the 
obtuse tranqnillity that characterizes beasts ? A centurion 
with a private mandate appears, and forthwith the victim 
opens his veins and dies in a warm bath. At the best, all 
that was done was to strike at the tyrant. Men despair* 
ingly acknowledged that the system itself was utterly 
past cure. 

That in tbetse statements I do not exaggerate, hear 
what Tacitus says: **The holy ceremonies of religion 
were violated ; adultery reigning without con t rol ; the 
adjacent islands filled with exiles ; rooks and dx sert places 
Testimony of staincd with clandestine murders, and Rome it- 
Tacitus. ggjf ^ theatre of horrors, where nobility of descent 
and splendonr ff fortune .marked men out for destruction; 
where the vi«^onr of inind that aimed at civil di<rnities, 
and the niodcsty tliat declined them, were offences with- 
out distinction ; where virtue was a crime that led to 
certain ruin ; where the guilt of informers and the wa^;e8 
of their ini(inity were alike detestable ; where the sacer- 
dotal order, the consular dignity, the government of 
provinces, and even'the cab net of the prince, were seized 
by that execrable race as their lawful prey; where 
nothing was sacred, nothing safe from the hand of 
rapacity ; where slaves were suborned, or by their own 
malevolence excited against their masters; where free- 
men betrayed their patrons, and he who had lived with* 
oat an enemy died 1 )y the traaohery of a friend.*' 

But, though these were the consequences of the con- 
Fffwi- Jn the ^^^^rat^ou of powor and wealth in the city of 
pmrincM. Borne, it was otherwise in the expanse of the 
hee trade, empire. The effect of Boman domination was the 
oessation of all the little wars that had heretofore been 
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waged "iK^tween adjacent peoples. Tlioy exclianged inde- 
pendence for peace. Moreover, and this, in the end, was 
of the utmost ijiipoj-tanco to them all, nnrestrscted com- 
merce ensued, direct tnuh; arisinoj hetween all parts of the 
empire. The Mediterranean nations were brought closer 
t^) each otlier, and became coniiiiuu iiAk v tors of such 
knowledge as was then in the world Art-, sciences, 
improved agriculture, spread among them; the most 
distant countries oonld boast of noble roads, aqueducts, 
biidges, and ^eat works of engineering. In barbarous 
places, tbe legions that were intended as garrisons proved 
to be foci of civilization. For the provinces, even the 
wickedness of Bome was not without some good. From 
one quarter com h€^ to be brought; from another^ 
clothing; from another, luxuries; and Italy had to pay 
for it all in coin. She had nothing to export in return. 
By this there was a tendency to equalization of wealth 
in all parts of the empire, and a perpetual movement 
of money. Nor was the advantage altogether material; 
there were conjoined intellectual results of no inttiif?ctnai 
little value Superstition and the amazing adv^inamcHt. 
credulity of the old times disapjieared. In the first Punic 
War, Africa was looked ^.pon as a land of monsters; it 
had serpents large enough to stop armies, it had headless 
men. Sicily liad its Cyclops, giants, enchantresses; golden 
apples grew in Spain ; the mouth of Hell was on the shores 
of the iiuxiiie. The marches of the legions and the voyagea 
of merchants made all these phantasms vanish. 

It was the necessary consequence of her military ag- 
grandistement that the ethnical element which 
really constituted Rome should expire. A small Iti^^^frX 
nucleus of men had undertaken to conquer the ^'^j^J^^'"'' 
Mediterranean world, and had succeeded. In ** 
doing this they had diffused themselves over an immense 
geogra]>hical surface, and necessarily became lost in the 
mass with which they mingled. On the other hand, the 
deterioration of Italy was insured by the slave s ntcm, 
and the ruin of liome was aooomplished before the bar- 
barians touched it. Whoever inquires the cause of the fall 
of the Roman empire will find his answer in ascertaining 
what had become of the Komans. 
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Tho oxtinctioii of prodigies and suj^erstitiotis legends was 
occasioned hy increased travel, throuf^li the merging of nmny 
Komanoin- Beparate nations into one gmit empire. Intel- 
ducesS"*" loctual communication attends material comrau- 
fteoeoiu nication. The spread of Koman inHuence around 
thoagfat, ^jj^ bordei s of the Mediterranean produced a ten- 
dency to homogeneous thought eminently dangerous to the 
many forme of faith professed by so many different people. 

After Tar()uin was expelled the saoerdotal cLaa< became 
altogether snbordinateto the military, whose whole history 
shows that they regarded religion as a mere state institu- 
tion, without any kind of philosophical significance, and 
ohiefly to he valued for the control it furnished over vulgar 
minds. It presented itself to them in the light of ahrandi 
of industry, from which profit might he made hy those 
who practised it. They thought no more of concerning them- 
selves individually about it than in taking an interest 
in any other branch of lucrative trade. As to any ex- 
amination of its intellectual basis, they were not sophists, 
and rpvoiu- soldicrs, blindly following the pi escribf^d 

tiuniztasn- instiMitions o^ tlieir country with as little 
ligioiu ideas, qy^jg^j^^^ ^^j, ^^^^j, military commands. For these 

reasons, throughout the time of the republic, anr! also under 
the early emjierurs, there never was much reluctance to 
tho domestication of any kind of worship in Rome. Indeed, 
the gods of the conquered countries were established there 
to the gratilication of tlie national vanity. From this 
commingling of worship in the city, and intercommunica- 
tion of ideas in the provinces, the most important events 
arose. 

For it very soon was apparent that the political unity 
which had heen estahlished over so great a geographiciil 
surface was the forerunner of intellectual, and 
™^i«stbe therefore religious unity. Polytheism became 



pri' 

monotbeism. 



way for practically inconsistent with the Boman empire, 



and a tendency arose for the introduction of 
some form of monotheism. Apart from the operations of 
Keason, it is clear that the recognition by so many nations 
of one emperor must soon he followed by the acknowledg- 
ment of one God. There is a disposition to uniformity 
among people who are associated by a oommon political 
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bond. Moreover, the rivalries of a hundred priesthoods 
imparted to polytheism an intrinsic weakness ; but monO' 
theism implies centralization, an organized hierarchy, and 
therefore concentration of power. The different interests 
and collisions of multitudinous forms of religion sapped 
individual faith ; a diffusion of pr-n t ic al atheism, manifested 
by a total indifference to all ceremonies, except so far as 
they were shows, was the result, the whole community 
falling into an un))elieviug and godless state. The form 
of superstition through which the national mind had passed 
was essuntially founded upon the recognition of an incessant 
intervention of many divinities determining humaii atlairs ; 
but such a faith became extinct by degrees among the 
educated. How was it possible that human reason would 
deal otherwise with all the contradictions and absurdities 
of a thousand indigenous and imported deities, each 
asserting his inconKistent pretensions. A god who in his 
native grove or temple has been paramount and un 
questioned, sinks into insignificance when he is brought 
into a crowd of compeers. In this respect there is no 
difference between gods and men. Great cities are great 
levellers of both. He who has stood forth in undue 
proportions in the solitude of the country, sinks out oi 
observation in the solitude of a crowd. 

The most superficial statement of philosophy among the 
Rom nns, if philosophy it can be called, shows us how 
completely religions sentiment was effaced. The R<,man pbu» 
presence of sceptical thouglit is seen in the sophy. 
explanations of Terentius V'arro, b.c. 110, that the anthro- 
pomorphic gods are to be received as mere emblems of the 
forces of matter ; and the general tendency of the times 
may be gathered frum the poem of Lucretius : varro. Lu- 
his recommendations that the mind should bo 
emancipated from the fear of the gods; his arguments 
against the immortality of the soul; his setting forth 
Nature as the only God to be worshipped. In Cicero 
we see how feeble and wavering a guide to life in a 
period of trouble philosophy had become, and how one 
who wished to stand in the attitude of chief thinker of hia 
times was no more than a servile ( opyist of Grecian 
predecessors, giving to his works not an air of mascuHn« 
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and independent thought, "but aiming at present eflfect 
cteerow i*atlier than a solid durability ; for Cicero addresses 
himself more to the public than to philosc^phers, 
exhibiting herein liis i^rofessional tendency as an advocate. 
Under a thin veil lie hides an undisguised sc«-pticism, and, 
with the instinct of a placeman, leans rather to the in-^esti- 
gation of public concerns than to tlie profound and abstract 
topics of philosophy. As is the case with superficial men, he 
hH-es no dili'erence between the speculative and the exact, 
cunfiising them together, lie feels that it is inexpedient to 
communicate trutli publicly, especially that of a religious 
kind. Doubtleea herein we shall i^!;ree when we find that 
he belfevea God to he nothing more than the soul of the 
world ; disooTerr many serious ohjections to &e doctrine 
of Piovidenoe ; in^inuate8 that the gods are only poetical 
creations ; is uncertain whether the soul be immortal, but 
is clear that popular doctrine of punishment in the world 
to come is only an idle fable 

It was the attribute of the Romans to impress upon 
every thing a practical character, in their philosophy we 
ynintusscx- Continually see this displayed, along with a 
Urn. s.n»'ca. striking iufcr ority ill orifn'TTril tliought. Quintns 
Sextins admonishes us to imrs'ie ;i virtuous 1if(% and, as an 
aid thereto, enjoins an ak'Sfinenco from meat. In this 
opinion many of the Cvnieal school acquiesced, and some 
it is said, even joined the Brahmans. In the troublous 
times of the first Caesars, men had occasion to derive all the 
hupport they could from philosofdiy : there was no leligion 
to sustain them. Among the Stoic-; there were some, as 
iSeneca, to whom we can look back with pleasure. Through 
his writings he exercised a considerable influence un 
subsequent ages, thoueh, when we attentively read his 
works, we must attribute this not so much to their 
intrinsic value as to their happening to coincide with the 
prevalent tone of religious thought. He enforces the 
necessity of a cultivation of good morals, and yet he Mrrites 
against the religion of his country, its observances, and 
requirements. Of a £Eir higher grade was Epictetus, 
EpictetuN. o-i\co a slave and a philosopher, though scarcely 
AnUHiinua. ^o be classed as a true Stoic. He considers man 
as a mere spectator of God and his works, and teaches that 
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every one who can no longer bear the miseries of life Ui 
upon just deliberation, and a conadeutioiiB belie f that the 
gods will not disapprove, free to commit suicide. Hia 
maxim is that all Lave a part to play, and he has done 
well who has done his best — that he must look to conscience 
as his guide. If Seneca said that time alone is our ah olute 
and only possession, and that nothing else belongs to man, 
Epictetus taught that his thoughts are all that man has 
any power over, every thing i'Iko being beyond his < untrul. 
M. Aurelius Antoninus, the emperor, did not hesitate to 
ackTiowled>;e his thankfulness to Epictetus, the slave, in 
his attempt to guide his life according to the })rineiples of 
the Stoics He recommends every man to preserve his 
daemon free from sin, and prefeis religious devotions to 
the researches of physics, in this departing to some extent 
from Hhe original doctrinea of the sect ; but the evil times 
on wbioh men bad faUen led them to aeek support in 
leli^ioiis consolations rather than in philoeopbi- Maxunus 
cal inquiries. In Maximns Tyrius, a.d. 146, we "^y^^* 
difloover a corresponding sentiment, enveloped, it is tme, 
in an air of Flatonism, and conntenancing an impression 
that image worship and sanctuaries are unnecessary for 
those who have a lively remembrance of the view they 
once enjoyed of the divine, though excellent for the vulgar, 
who have forgotten their past. Alexander of Aitxand r of 
Apbrodisias exhibits the tendency, which was AphrwiiMfuj. 
becoming very prevalent, to combine Plato and Aristotle, 
lie treats upon Pruvideuce, both absolute and contingent; 
considers its bearings uy)on religi^m, and shows a disposition 
to cultivate the ])ioiis feelings of the age. 

Galen, the ])]iysician, asserts that ex|.Kirienee ip the only 
source of knowledge ; lays great stress on the cul- Andpi.t 
tare of mathematics an(l logic, obsLrviuj; that he **hy«*<*>»»' 
himself should liavo been a I yrrhonist had it n )t been for 
geometry. In the tcleological doctrine of physiology he 
considers that the foundations of a true theology must be 
laid. The ))hy sicians of the times exerted no little influence 
on the promotion of such views ; for the most part they 
embraced the Pantheistic doctrine. As cue of them, i<eztns 
Empirious may be mentioned ; his works, still remaining, 
indicate to us the tendency of this school to maienalisnu 
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Sncli 'was the tone of tboupcht amono; iha cultivated 
HoiDHTis ; and to this philoKupliical atheism among them 
was added an atlicism of' linlilVerenee anionjs^ the vidgar. 
But, tuiice man is so constituted that ho cannot live for 

any length of time wiilic.iii a form of worship, it 
SJ(I?8m «^^^^ is evident that there was great danger, when- 
moi^tbecdii- ever events ehoiild be ripe for the appearance <»f 

flome xnonoilielatio idea, that it might oome in 
» hue aspect. At a maoh later period than that we are 
here, considering, one of the emperors exj^ressed himself to 
the effect that it would be necessary to give liberty for the 
exercise of a sonnd philcsophy among the higher dasseB* 
and provide a gorgeous ceremonial for the lower ; he saw 
how difficult it is, by mere statesmanship to co-ordinate 
two such requirements, in their very nature contradictory. 
Though polytheism had lost all intellectual strength, the 
nations who had so recently parted with it could not 
be expected to have ceased from all disposition to an 
aninialization of religion and corporealization of God. In 
a certain senFC the emperor was only a more remote and 
more majf stie form of the conquered and vanished kings, 
but, like tiieni, he was a man. There was danger that the 
theological system, thus changing with the political, would 
yield only expanded anthropomorphic conceptions. 

History perpetually demonstrates that nations cannot 
be permanently modified except by prmciph ^ or actions 
conspiring with their existing tendency. Violence perpe- 
trated upon them may pass away, leaving, perhaps in a 
few generations, no vestigo of itself. Even 'victory is 
conquered by Time. Profound chan^ only enbue when 
Prhicipi(«. to the operating force is in unison with the temper 
bo . rr. c t h o of the age. International peace amone so many 

ixjut-t coincide ° * ^ • *' 

with existing people once in conflict — peace under the auspices 
tendeac to . of a great overshadowing power; the unity of 
sentiment and brotherhood of feeling fast finding its way 
around the Mediterranean shores ; the interests of a vast 
growing commerce, unfettered through the absorption of 
80 many little kingdoms into one great republic, were 
silently bringing things to a condition that political force 
conlfl bo given to any leligions dogma founded upon 
sentiments of mutual regard and interest. Nor could it 
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be otherwise than tliat among the great soldiers of those 
times one would at last arise whose practical intellect 
would disooTer the personal advantages that most acorue 
from putting himself in relation with the universally 
prevailing idea. How could he better find adherents from 
the centre to the remotest corner of the empire? AtkI, 
even if his own porsonal intollectual state should disable 
him from accept! m l^ in its fulness the special form in which 
the idea had become embodied, could there be any doubt, 
if he received it, and was true to it as a politician, though 
he might decline it as a man, of the immense power it 
would yield him in return — a power yiifticient, if the 
metropolis should resist, or be otLcrw isu unsuited to his 
designs, to enable him to found a rival to her in a more 
congenial place, and leave her to herbeli, " the skeleton of 
80 much glory and of so much guilt." 

Thus, after the eyent, we can plainly see that the final 
blow to Polytheism was the suppression of the ancient 
independent nationalities around the Mediterranean Sea; 
and that, in like manner. Monotheism was the The c«imfng 
result of the establishment of an imperial govern- ^ust il?*" 
ment in Borne. But the great statesmen of those bouniicu by 
times, who were at the general point of view, r^^!!^ to-** 
must have foreseen that, in whatever form the 
expected change came, its limits of definition would in- 
evitably be those of the empire itself, and that wherever 
the language of Rome was understood the religion of Home 
w^ould prevail. In the course of ages, an expannion beyond 
those limits might ensue wherever the state of tlini<js was 
congenial. On the nouth, beyond the mere verge ol Aliica, 
nothing was to i)e hoped for — it is the cnuntr}" in which 
man lives in degradation and is haj>|)v. On the east there 
were great unsubilucd and untouched monanihies, having 
their own types of civilization, and experiencing no want 
in a religious respect. But on the north there were 
nations who, though they were plunged in hideous bar- 
barism, filthy in an equal degree in body and mind, 
polygamists, idolaters, drunkards out of their enemies* 
skulls, were yet capable of an illustrious career. For 
these there was a glorious participation in store. 

Except the death of a natiou, there is no event in human 
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history more profoundly solemn tlian the passing away of 
an ancient reUgion, though religions ideas are tranBitory, 
and creeds sucoeed one anoth^ with a periodicity de- 
termined by the law of continuous variation of human 

thought. The intclloetual epoch at which we have now 
arrived has fur its essential characttjristic such a change — 
m :^ - the abaii<lniiinrnt of a time-hoiioiired but obsolete 

1 he ti€w Ideas i i • 

cotilesoe Willi system, tile acceptance ot a new and living one ; 
the old. and, in the incipient stages, opinion succeeding 
opinion in a u ell-marked way, until at length, after a few 
centuries of fusion and solution, there crystallizi'd on the 
remnant of Koman p( ^^\ •'r, as on a nucleus, a definite form, 
which, slowly miHlifying itself into tlio I'apacy, served 
the purposes of Europe for more than a thousand years 
throughout its age of Faith. 

In this abandonment, the personal oonduct of the edu- 
cated classes very powerfully assisted. They outwardly 
conformed to the ceremonial of the times, reserving their 
higher doctrines to themselves, as something beyond 
vulgar comprehension. Considering themselves as an in- 
tellectual aristocracy, they stood aloof, and, with 
UomMf^a?^ an ill-concealed smile, consented to the trans- 

ttiia*^ Titid** P^T^i^^ around them. It had come to an 
P " ■ Qy[\ when authors like Polybius and Btrabo 
apologized to th^ compeers for the traditions and l^iends 
they ostensibly accepted, on the ground that it is incon* 
venient and needless to give popular offence, and that 
those who are children in understanding must, like those 
who are children in age, be kept in order by bugbears. It 
had come to an evil state when the awful ceremonial of 
former times had lb-generated intoji pageant, played off by 
an infidel priesthoiMl and unbelieving aristocracy . when 
oracles were becoming mute, because they eotild no hmger 
withstand the sly wit of the initiated ; when the miracles 
of the ancients were regarded aw mere lies, and of contem- 
poraries as feats of legerdemain. It had come to an evil 
pass when even statesmen received it as a maxim that 
when the people have advanced in intellectual cultuie to a 
certain point, the sacerdotal class must either deceive fhem 
or oppress them, if it means to keep its power. 
In Bome, at the time of Augustus, the intellectna) 
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classes — philosophers and statesmen — had oompletcly 
emerged from the ancient modes of thoughts To them, 
the national legends, so jealously guardd by RpiigiouBcon* 
the populace, had become mere fictions. The ^J^^[^^® 
miraonlotis oonoeption of Bhea Sylvia by the god ciaases in 
Mars, an event from which their ancestors had 
deduced with pride the celestial origin of the founder of 
their dty, had dwindled into a myth ; as a source of actaal 
reliance and trust, the intercession of V^enus that emblem 
of female loveliness, with the father of the gods in behalf 
of her hnman favourites, was abandoned; the Sibylline 
books, once believed to contain all that was necessary for 
the prosperity of the republic, were snspected of an orijii^in 
more sinister than celestial ; nor were insinn;itions wanting 
that from ti tue to time they had been tampered with to 
suit the expediency of passing; interests, or even that the 
true ones were lust and furgeiies put in their stead. The 
Greek mythology was to them, as it is to ns, an object of 
reverence, not because of any inherent truth, but because 
of the exquisite embodiments it can yield in poetry, in 
painting, in marble. The existence of tiiose iUustrious men 
who, on account of their useful lives or excellent example, 
had, by tho pions ages of old, been sanctified or even 
deified, was denied, or, if admitted, they were regarded as 
the exaggerations of dark and barbarous times. It was 
thns wim iEsculapius, I^acchns, and Hercules. And as to 
the various forms of worship, the multitude of sects into 
which the pagan nations were broken up offered themselves 
as a spectacle of imbecile and inconsistent devotion alto- 
gether unworthy of attention, except so far as they might 
be of use to the interests of the state. 

Such was tlie position of things among the educated. 
In one sense they had passed into liberty, in another they 
were in bonda<]^e. Their indisposition to encounter those 
inflictions with which their illiterate conti^m- Th^ir irreKk 
poraries nii^ht visit tlicni may s(^em to ns sur- '"t'o"- 
prizing : tlicy acted as if thfy thought that tho pnlHip was 
a wild beast that would bite if awakened too abruptly 
from its dream ; but their pusiiianimity, at the most, 
could only p' stpone for a little an inevitable day. Tho 
ignorant classes whom they had bo much feared, awoko 
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in due floaaon spontaneondy, and saw in the dear liglii 
how matters stood. 

Of the Roman emperors there yrete some whose intel- 
ieotual endowmenta were of the highest kiud ; vet, though 
it must have been plain to them, as to all who turned 
their attention to the matter, in what direction society 
was drift iTitr, thev let thing-s take their course, and no one 
Snmnderof ^ linger tu guide. It maybe said tlint the 

sffaiiatotbe gcuius uf Komo mani*'est d iteelt" rather in phy- 
riiw!^!!^ sieal than in intellectual operations ; but in her 

best days it was never the genius of Kome to 
abun lnn great events to ireedmen. eunuchs, and slaves. 
By such it was that the ancien* gods were politically cast 
aside, while the government was speciously yielding a 
simulated obedience to them, and hence it was not at all 
surprizing that, soon after the introduction of Christianity, 
its pure tloctrines were debased by a commingling with 
ceremonies of the departing creed. It was not to be 
expected that the popular mind could apontaneonaly 
extricate itself from the yicions circle in which it waa 
involved. Nothing bnt philosophy was competent to 
deliver it» and phi£»Bophy failed of its dnty at the critical 
moment. The classical scholar need scarcely expresa his 
and cons., firprize that the Ferjfle Augnsti were continued 
quent debase- in the ChuTch as thc Festival St. Petri in 
^&uitf^^ vinculis ; that even to our own times an image 

of the holy Virgin was carried to the river in the 
same manner as in the old times was that of Cybele, and 
that many pagan rites still continue to be observed in 
Rome. Had it been in such incidental particulars only 
that the vestiges of paganism were preserved, the thing 
would have been of little moment ; but, as all who have 
examined the subject very well know, the evil was far more 
general, far more profound. When it was announced 
to the Ephesiaiis that the Council of that place, headed by 
Cyril, had decreed that the Virgin should be c illcd the 
Mother uf God," with tears of joy fliey embraced the knees 
of their bisl op ; it was the old instinct peeping out ; their 
ancestors would have done the same for Diana. If 'JVajan, 
after ten centuries, could have revisited Rome, he would, 
without diiliculty, have recoguized the diama, though the 
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actors and Boenezy had all changed ; he would have m 
fleeted how great a mistake had been oommitted in the 
legiBlation of his reif^n, and how much better it is, when 
the intellectual basis of a reli*^ioii is gone, for a wise 
government to abstain from all compulsion in behalf of 
what has become untenable, and to throw itself into the 
new mo%^emont so as to shape the career by assuming tlie 
lead. Philosophy is useless when misapplied in su})}>ort 
of things which common sense has begun to reject i slie 
Bharos in the discredit which is attaching to them, 'i'he 
opportunity of rendering herself of service to humanity 
once lobt, ages may elapse before it occurs again. Igno- 
rance and low interests seize the moment, and fasten a 
burden on man which the struggles of a tiionsand years 
may not suffice to oast off. Of all the duties of an 
enlightened government^ this of allying itself with Philo- 
sophy in the ciitioal moment in wmch society is passing 
through so serious a metamorphosis of its opinions as is 
involved in the casting off of its ancient investiture ol 
Faith, and its assumption of a new one, is the most iittr 
portant, for it stands connected with things that outlast 
all temporal concerns. 
Vol. 18 
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THE EUBOPEAN AGE OF INQUIBY. 

m noGBBBnTi tabiatiox or oponoira glood bt tbb imriwuTwa 

OF oouvGUiS .Ain> TBB ooNconrnKATioir or vowbb ur ▲ ronnri!* 
Bias, a&BLT YAViATnom, CONFLICTS. AND umaIi bstabldbbmeht of 

CHRUn&XIIT, 

liise of Christianity. — Distinguislied from ecdesioMical Organization, — 
It it demamded by fke depUmMe v&ndiUan uf Ule Empire.^IU brie/ 
Conflict with Paganism. — Charm ter of U9 first (}rgantzaUtm, — 

Variations of Thotight and Ttis'' of Sects : fhn'r essential Difference in 
the Fast and ItVx/, — Th^^ three priuiitive Fornix of Christianity : tlis 
Judaic FonHy ila Knd — the Gnmtio Form, its End — the African 
Form, eoniikimes. 

Spread of Christianity from Syria, — Us Antagonism to Xmperialism 

tlieir Conjf i'-f^ .—PositfX)n of Affairs under Diocletian. — The Policy of 
Constant ine. — Me avails hemself of the Christian Party, and through it 
attains supreme Pouter. — His personal Relations to it. 

The IVinitarian Controversy.— Story of Arim,'—TkB Ckmnoll tif Nioea, 

The Progress of the Bishop of Rome to Supremacy. — The Roman 
Church ; t<x primitive mbordinafe PoHtion. — Causes of its increasing 
WeiUthf Ii^uencej and Corruptiom — Stages of its Advanremettt 
iknmgh the Pelagian^ Nestoriany and Et^y^man Dtiq^utes. — Bivairy 
tfihe Bishops of CoMtantinople^ Alexandria, and Borne. 

Necessity of a }'rmtiffin thr- W est and ecchsiastiral Comusk iii^ Ao BasL 
— Nature of llio^e (Amuciis and of pontifical Power. 

The Period closes at Lhe Capture and Sack of Borne ly Alaric, — De/tnce 
ofihat Bfmt bv8t, Augustine,— OriHoism on Me WrUkm, 

Character of the Progress of ThtmfiA Uurough UUe PoriodL^JMinji 
the three ^etU Biahope, ^ 

• From the decay of Polytheism and the decline of 
Subject «tf the philosophy, from the moral and social dis- 
ofatptcr. organization of the Roman empire, I have now 
to turn to the most important of all events, thu rise of 
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Christianity. I have to show how a variation of opinion 
proceoded and leaohed its calmination ; how it was olosed 
bv the establishmeiLt of a cadterion of truth, under the fonn 
of eoolesiastiGal ooancilB, and a syBtem developed which 
supplied the intellectual wants of Euiope for nearly 
a uiousand years. 

The reader, to whom I have thus offered a representi^ 
tion of the state of Boman affairs, must now prepare to 
look at the consequences thereof. Together we must 
trace out the progress of Christianity, examine i„troductioa 
the adaptation of its cardinal principles to the to the fltn iyol 
wants of the empire, and the variations it 
exhibited — a task Hnprrmely difficult, for even sincerity 
and truth will sometimes offend. For my part, it is my 
intention to speak with veneration on this great topic, and 
yet with litxirty, for freedom of tliought and expression is 
to me the first of all earthly things. 

But, that I may not be misunderstood, I here, at the 
outset, eiiiphatically distingiiish l)et\veeu Cliris- i,i„,incUon 
tianity and ecclesiastical organizations, 'i'ho betwwn 
former is the gift of God ; the latter are the aJi'^t^^ 
product of human exigencies and human awkiorgjuu**. 
invention, and therefore open to criticism, or, ^ ^ 
if need be, to condemnation. 

From the condition of the Boman empire may be 
indicated the principles of any new system adapted to tte 
amelioration. In the reign of Augustus, Momi state oi 
violence paused only because it had finished its the world at 
work. Faith was dead ; morality had disap- ^ p«"«*- 
peared. Around the shores of the Mediterranean the 
conquered nations looked at one another — partakers of a 
common misfortune, associates in a common lot. Not one 
of them had found a god to help licr in her day of need* 
Europe, Asia, and Africa were tranquil, but it was the 
silence of despair. 

Home never considered man as an individual, but only 
as a thing. Her way U) political greatness was unpUying 
pursued utterly regardless of human sutYering. tyrmnjui 
If advantages accrued to tlie conquered under 
her dominion, they arose alt(jgether from incident, and 
never from her purposed intent. She was no self-oon.:jciou8. 
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deliberate oivilisEer. Conquest and rapine, the uniform 
ftim of her actions, never permitted her, even at her 
utmost intelleotnal development, to CK)mprehend the equal 
rights of all men in the eye of the law. Unpitying in 
her stem policy, few were the occasions when, for high 
state reasons, she stayed her uplifted Land. She might 
in the wantonness of her power, stoop to mercy ; she never 
rose to benevolence. 

When Syria was paying one third of its annual produce 
iu taxes, is it sur})rising that tlie Jewish peasant si<^hed 
for a deliverer, and eagerly libteued to the traditiuns of 
Prepares the his nation that a t^^raporal Messiah, "a king 
^^*lti*n*(f Jews" would soon come? When there 

the equality was announced tlio equality ut all men before 
oTaUmen. Qod^ "who maketh his sun to shine on the 
eood and the evil, and sendeth his lain on the just and 
md xinjnst,'* is it surprising that men looked for eqnal 
rights before the law? Universal equality means uni- 
versal benevolenoe ; it substitutes for the impersonal and 
easily-eluded commands of the state the diotates of an 
ever-present conscience : it accepts the injunction, " Do 
unto others as you would they should do to you." 

In the spread of a doctrine two tilings are concerned — 
its own intrinsic nature, and the condition of him on 
whom it is intended to act. I'he spread of Christianity ia 
Attuu.ie of Dot difficult to bc understood. Its antagonist, 
PugiiuNMi. Paganism, ]iresented inherent weakness, infi- 
delity, and a ehc erless jirospect; a system, if that can be 
c-dled so, whieh had no ruling idea, no principles, no 
organization; caring nothing for proselytes; its rival 
pontiffs devoted to many «;u(ls, but forming no political 
c*>mbination : occujjyjng themselves with directing jmblic 
worslii)> and foretelling future events, but not interfering 
iu domestic life ; giving itself no concern for the lowly 
and unfortunate ; not recognizing, or, at the best, doubt- 
fully admitting a future Hfe; limiting the hopes and 
destiny of man to this world; teaching that temporal 
prosjierity mav be selfishly gained at any cost, and looking 
to suicide as the relief of the brave from misfortune. 

On the other side was Christianity, with its enthu- 
eiasm and burning faith; its rewards in this life, and 
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eyerlasting happiness or damnation \n the next; thtf 
precise doctrines it by degrees gathered of sin, re- 
pentance, pardon ; the efficacy of the blood of the Son of 
God; its proselytizing spirit ; its vivid dogmas A titnd of 
of a resnrrection from the dead, the approach- Cbr stianity. 
ing end of t}if> world, the judgment-day. Above all. in 
a worldly point of view, the incomparable organization it 
soon attained, and its preaching in season and out of 
season. To the needy Christian tho charities of tlie 
faithful were freely given; to the desolate, sympathy. 
In every congregation there were prayers to God that he 
■would listen to the sighing of the prisoner and captive, 
and have mercy on those who were ready to die. For the 
slave and his master there was one law and one hope, one 
baptism, one Saviour, one Judge. In times of domestic 
befeaTement the Christian slave doubtless often consoled 
his pagan mistress with the suggestion that our present 
Beparations are only for a little while, and revealed to her 
willing ear that there is another world — ^a land in which 
we rejoin our dead. How is it possible to arrest the 
spread of a faith which can make the broken heart leap 
with joy ? 

At its first organization Christianity embodied itself in 
a form of communism, the merging of the property of the 
disoiplea into a common stock, from which the necessary 
provision for the needy was made. Such a itafiret 
system, carried out rigorously, is, however, "rRanization. 
only suited to small numbers and a brief period. In its 
very nature it is impracticable on a great scale. 
Scarcely had it been resorted to before such troubles as 
that connected with the question of tlie Hebrew and 
Greek widows sliowed that it must bo modified. By this 
• relief or maintenanoo out of the funds of the Cliurch, the 
epre^d of the faith among the humbler classes was greatly 
facilitated. In warm climates, where the necessities ot 
life are small, an apparently insignificant sum will 
accomplish much in this way. But, as wealth accumu- 
lated, besides this inducement for the poor, there were 
temptations for tlie ambitious: luxurious appointments 
and a splendid maintenance, the ecolesiasticid dignitaries 
.beooming more than rivals to those of the stata 
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From tho modification which the primitive ors^arfizatioii 
thufi underwont, we may draw the instructivo conclusion 
that the special forms of emlxjdiiuent which the Oliristiaa 
^ , , principle from time to time has assumed, and 
secumn of which many might bo mentioned, were, m 
dlv«rgeooet» reality, of only secondary importance. Tho 
secte of the early ages have so totally died away that we 
hardly recall the meaning of their names, or determine 
their essential dogmaa. From fasting, penance, and the 
gift of money, things which art) of precise measurement, 
and therefore well suited to intellectual infancy, these 
xnaj be perceived an advancing orthodoxy up to tho 
highest metaphysical ideas. Tet it most not be supposed 
that new observances and doctrines, as they emergedi^ 
were the disconnected inventionB of ambitious men. If 
rightly considered, they are, in the aggregate, tha 
product of the nniform progression of human opinions. 

Authors who have treated of the sects of earlier times 
wUl point out to the curious reader how, in the begin- 
F:ariy variation Tiing, the Church was agitated by a lingering 
ofopiQionii. attachment to the Hebrew rites, and with 
difficulty tore itself away from Judaism, which for the 
first ten years was paramount in it ; how then, for 
several centuries, it became engrossed with disputes 
respecting the nature of Christ, and creed after creod 
arose therefrom ; to the Ebionitce ho was a mere jjhui; 
to the Docetes, a phantasm ; to the Jewish Giiu.siio, 
CerinthuB, possessed of a twofold nature; how, aftrr the 
spit ad uf Christianity, in succeeding ages, ail uvcr the 
empire, tho intellectual peculiurites of the East and West 
wore visibly impressed upon it — the East filled with 
speculative doctrines, of which the most important were 
jBifltero tbeo. ^^^^e brought foxward by the Platonists of • 
ksytendtto Alexandria, for the Platonists, of all Fhiloso- 
DiTiiii^, phical sects, furnished most converts ; the Wesi^ 
in accordance with its utilitarian genius, which esteems 
fhe practical and disparages the intellectual, singularly 
aided by propitious opportunity, occupying itself with 
material aggrandizement and territorial power. The 
vanishing point of all Christian sectarian ideas of the 
East was in God, of those of the West in Man. Herein 
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cansiRtF! the essential difference between them. The ona 
was rich in doctrines respecting the nature of WfPtpm to 
the Divinity, the other abounded in regulations Humanity, 
for the improvement and consolation of humanity. For 
long there was a tolerance, and even liberality toward 
differences of opinion. Until the Council of Nicea, no one 
was accx)unted a heretic ii only he professed his belief in 
the Apostles* Creed. 

A very astute eoclesiastical hiBtorian, referring to the 
early oontammationB of Chiistianity, makes Foreign mooi- 
this remark : A clear and unpollnted foontain ficationsor 
fed by secret channels with the dew of Heaven, ^^hrtiMMiity. 
when it grows a large river, and takee a long and winding 
conrse, receives a tincture from the varioos soils through 
which it passes." 

Thus influenced by cironmstances, the primitive 
modifications of Christianity were three — Judaic Christi- 
anity, Gnostic Christianity, African Christiaoity. 

Of these, the first consisted of contaminaticms from 
Judaism, from which true Christianity disen- judaJcCiwii- 
tangled itself with extreme difficulty, at the tianity. 
cost of dissensions among the Apostles thems(^lv(\s. 
from the purely Hebrew point of view of the crirly 
disciples, who surrendered with reluctance their expecta- 
tion that the baviuur was the long-look* 1-for temporal 
Messiah, the King of the Jews, under which name ho 
suffered, the faith gradually expanded, including suc- 
cessively proselytes of the Gate, the surrounding Gentiles, 
and at labt the whole world, irrespective of nation, climate, 
or colour. With this truly imperial extension, there came 
into view the essential doctrines on whidi it was based. 
But Judaic Christianity, properly spes^^, soon came to an 
• untimely end. It was unable to maintain itself against 
the powerful apostolic influences in the bosom of the 
Church, and the violent pressure exerted by the unbeliev- 
ing Jews, who exhibited toward it an inflexible lubtred. 
Moreover, the rapid advance of the new doctrines through 
Asia Minor and Greece offered a tempting field for 
enthusiasm. The first preachers in the Roman empire were 
Jews ; for the first years circumcision and conformity to 
the law of Moses were insisted on; but the first oounoii 
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determined that point, at Jem salem, probably about A.D. 
49, in the negative, 'i'he organization of the Church, 
originally modelled upon that of the Synagogue, was 
changed. In tlie Vn't^inning the cn^od and the rites were 
simple ; it was only ncccKsar}' to jnuilisti l>i>4ief in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and baptism marked the admission of the 
convert into the community of the faithful. James, th© 
brother of our Lord, as might, from his relation- 
■hip, be expected, oooopied the poeitioii of headship in 
the Church. The names of the bishops of the dhmbh of 
Jerusalem, as given by Kusebins, sacoeed to James, tiie 
brother of Christ, in the following order : Simeon, Justus, 
Zaoohens, Tobias, Benjamin, John, Matthew, Philip, 
Simeon, Justus, Levi, Ephraim, Joseph, and Judas. The 
names are indicative of the nationality. It was the 
boast of this Church that it was not corrupted with any 
heresy until tlie last Jewish bishop, a boast which must 
be received with some limitation, for very early we find 
traces of two distinct parties in . ) emsalem — those who 
received the account of the miraculous conccptinn and 
those who did not. The Ebionites, who were desirous of 
tracing onr Saviour's lineage up to David, did so accord- 
ing to the genealogy given in the Gospel of St. Mathew, 
and therefore they would not accept what was said 
reJ^pecting the miraculous conception, affirming that it 
Wats apocryphal, and in obvious contradiction to the 
genealogy in which our Saviour's line was traced up 
through Joseph, who, it would thus appear, was not his 
father. They are to be considered as the national or 
patriotic party. 

^T wo calises seem to have been concerned in arresting the 
ciuscsof the Spread of conversion among the Jews: the first 
arrest of Jew. was their disappointment as respects the tern- 
itthoouveraiQii. ^j^l powcr oi ttio Messish ; the second, the 
prominence eventually given to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Their jealousy of anything that might touch the national 
doctrine of the unity of God became almost a fanaticism. 
Judaic Christianity may be said to have virtually ended 
with the destruction of .Jerusalem by the Romans ; its 
last trace, however, was the dispute respecting Easter, 
which was terminated by the Council of l^icea. The 
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conversion of the Jews had ceased before the leign of 

C!on8tantine. 

The second form, Gnostic Christianity, had readied its 
full development within a century after the death of 
Christ; it maintained an active influence through the j&rst 
four centuries, and gave birth, during that time, Gno-iic 
to many different sul)ordinate sects, it consisted Chrietianity. 
essentially in ingrafting Christianity upon Magianisnu 
It made the Saviour au emanated intelligence, derived 
from tho eternal, self-existing mind ; this intelligence, and 
not the Man- Jesus, was the Christ, who thus, being an 
impassiye phantom, afibrded to GnostiGiBm no idea of an 
expiatory sacrifice, none of an atonement. It was arrested 
hy the reappearance of pure Magianism in the Persian 
empire under Ardesdhir Babhegan ; not, however, without 
oommnnicating to orthodox Ohxistianity an impression far 
more profound than is commonly supposed, and one of 
which indelible traces may be perceiv^ in our day. 

The third form, African or Platonic Chiistianity, arose 
in Alexandria. Here was the focus of those fiital piston ic 
disputes respecting tho Trinity, a word which ohristianny. 
does not occur in tho Holy Scriptures, and whieh, it 
appears, had been first introduced by Theophilus, the 
Bishop of Antioch, the seventh from the apostles. In 
the time of Hadrian, Christianity had become diffused all 
over Egypt, and had found amijng tho l^latonizing philo- 
sophers of the metropolis many converts. These men 
modified the Gnostic i<lea to suit their own doctrines, 
asserting that the principle from which the universe ori- 
ginated was sometliiug emitted from the Supreme -Mind, 
and capable of being drawn into it again, as they supposed 
was the case with a ray and the sun. This ray, they 
affirmed, was permanently attached to our Saviour, and 
hence he might be considered as God. Thus, therefore, 
there were in his person three parts, a body, a soul, and 
the logos ; hence he was both God and man. But, as a 
ray is inferior to the sun, it seemed to foUow that the 
Christ must bo inferior to the Father. 

In all this it is evident that there is something tran- 
scendental, and the Platonizing ChristianB, following the 
habit of the Greek philosonhers, considered it as a 

13* 
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mpfterioTis doctrine ; they spoke of it as " meat for strong 
mon," but the popular current doctrine was **milk lor 
haboR." Jnstin Martyr, A.n. 11^2, who had been a Platonic 
piaiobuplit'i\ l»ulieved that the divine ray. atter it wat^ 
attached to Christ, was never withdrawn from 
him, and never separated from its source, lie 
offers two illustrations of his idea. As speech (logos), going 
forth from one mftn, enters into another, conveying to him 
meaning, while the same meaning remains in the person 
who spraks, thus the logos of the Father continues unim- 
paired in himself, though imparted to the Christ ; or, aa 
from one lamp another may he lighted without any loss of 
splendour, so the divinity of the Father is transferred to 
the Son. This last illustration subsequently became very 
popular, and was adopted into the Nioene Creed. **Goa 
of God, Light of Light."^ 

It is obvious that the intention of this reasoning was to 
preserve intact, the doctrine of the unity of God, for the 
great body of Christ'ans were at this time monarchists, the 
word being used in its theological acceptation. 

Thus the Jewish and Gnostic forms both died ont, but 
r.^miarionce African. 1 Isitonic, or Alexandrian, was d^'s- 

ofAiexan- tinod to Imj iH rpetiiated. The maiinor in which 
WW. ^^^^^^ uccurred, can only be understood by a study 
of the political history of the times. To such facts as are 
needfnl for the purpose, I shall therefore with brevity allude. 

From its birthplace in Judea, Chrisstianity advanced to 
the conquest of the Koman world, i n its piimitivo form 
Spread of roceivcd an urgency from the helief that the 
<^rijituuitty end of all things was close at hand, and that 
syto. earth was on the point of being burnt up 
by fire. From the civil war it waged in Judea« it emerged 
to enter on a war of invasion and formgn annexation. In 
succession, C3rpru8, Phiygia, Galatia, and all Asia Minor, 
Greece, and Itoly, were ])cnotrated. The persecutions of 
Nero, incident on the burning of Rome, did not for a 
moment retard its career ; during his reign it rapidly 
spread, and in wory direction Petriue and i^auline^ or 
tludaizing and lie! Ionizing churches were springing up. 
The latter j^uined the superiority, and the former passed 
away. The constitution of the churches changed, the 
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congrei^ations gT-adnally losing power, which hccame oon^ 
centrateti in tlio bishop. By the end of the iinst 
century the episcopal form was predominant, and ^wmSj*?** 
the ecclesiastical organization so imposing as to »*on Seoonw 



command the attention of the emperors, who now 
began to discover the mistake that had hitherto been made 
in confounding the new religion with Judaism. Their dis- 
like to it, soon manifeeted in measures of repression, was 
in oonfieqnence of the peculiar attitude it assumed. As a 
body, the Christians not only kept aloof from all ih» 
amusements of the times, avoiding theatres and public 
lejoicings, but in every respect constituted themselves an 
empire within the empire. Such a state of things was 
altogether inconsistent with the established ^^^^^ 
government, and its certain inconveniences and ant;.g"^stic 
evils were not long in making themselves felt. *" itupt-n^i- 
The triumphant march of Christianity was sin- 
gularly facilitated by free intercommunication over the 
Mediterranean, in consequence of that sea being in the 
hanrlB of one sovereign power, 'i he Jewisli and Greek 
merchants afforded it a medium; their trading towns 
were its posts. But it is not to be supposed that its spread 
was without resistance ; for at least tlie first century and a 
half the small farmers and land labourers entertained a 
hatred to it, looking upon it as a peculiarity of thetradiiig 
communities, whom they ever despised. They persuaded 
themselves tliat the earthquakes, inundations ivretcutiou 
and pestilences were attributable to it. To these cn^^tos a 
incitements was added a desire to seize the property of 
the faithful confiscated by the law. Of this the early 
Christians unceasingly and bitterly complained. But the 
rack, the fire, wild beasts were unavailingly applied. Out 
of the veiy perseeotions themselves advantages arose. 
Injustice and barbarity bound the pious but feeble com- 
munities together, and repressed internal dissent. 

In several instances, however, there can be no doubt 
that persecution was brought on by the defiant ^ 
air the churches assumed as they gathered thr young 
Btrenffth. U'o undei'stand this, wc have onlv to 
peruse such documents as the address of Tertn!]ian to 
Scapula. Full of intolerant spirit, it accuses the national 
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relif^ion of l>i'ino; tlie canse of all the public calamities, the 
floutlH, the firuB, tlie eclipRCS ; it denounce^ the vengeance 
of God on the national iilolat ry. As was the opinion of 
the Ohristiaiis at that tiuie, it acknowledges the reality oi 
tlie pagan gods, whom it stigmatizes as demons, and pro- 
claims its determination to expel them. It warns its 
opponents that they may be strioken blind, devoured by 
worms, or visited with other awful calamities. Such a 
sentiment of scorn and hatred, gathering force enough to 
Oppooition «f make itself politicaU;^ felt, was certain to 
tbe trap n rs. p]x)voke persecution. That of Deoius, a.d. 250, 
was chiefly aimed against the clergy, not even the bishopB 
of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Rome escaping. Eight yesxs 
afterwards occurred that in which Sextus, the Bishop of 
Kome, and Cyprian of Carthage perished* 

Under Diocletian it had become apparent that the self- 
po»itiunof governed Christian corporations everywhere 
tbingn under arising were altogether incompatible with the 
WocleUan. imperial system. If tolerated much longer, 
thry would undoubtedly gain such strength as to become 
politically quite formidable. There was not a town, hardly 
a village iu the empire— nay, what waa indeed far more 
serious, there was not a legion in which these organizutioTis 
did not exist. The imcompromising and inexorable s]>irit 
animating them brought on necessarily a triple allianeo 
of the statesmen, the philosophers, and thr ]^olytheists. 
These three parties, composing or postponing their mutual 
disputes, cordially united to put down the common enemy 
before it should be too late. It so fell out that the conflict 
first broke out in th^ army. When the engine of power 
is afiected, it behoves a pnnce to take heed. The ( 'hristian 
soldiers in some of the legions refused to join in the 
time-honoured solemnities for propitiating the gods. It 
was in the winter a.d. . 02-;^.. 1 he emergency beea i e so 
pressing that a council was held by Diocletian and Gaierius 
to determine what should be done. The difiiculty of the 
position may j>erhaps be appreciated when it is understood 
that oven the wife and daugiiter of Dioeletian himself were 
adherents of the new religion. He was a man of such 
capacity aTid enlarged political views that, at the second 
council of the leading statesmen and generals, he would 
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not havo heen brought to give his consent to repression if 
it had not In'on (juite clear that a conflict was unavoidable. 
His oxtremo reluctance to act is shown by tlie express 
stipulation he made that there should be no imiK^rua p:r- 
sacrifice of life. It is scarcely necessary to wcutiow. 
relate the events which ensued ; how the Church of 
Nicomedia was razed to the ground ; how, in retaliation, 
the imperial palace was set on fire; how an edict was 
openly insulted and torn down ; how the Christian ofSoers 
in the army were compell'^d to resign ; and, as Ensebius, 
an eye-witoess, relat^, a vast number of martyrs soon 
suffered in Armenia, Syria, Blauritania, I 'gypt, and else* 
where. So resistless was the march of eyen ts that not 
even the emperor himself could stop the persecution. The 
Christians were given over to torture, the fire, wild beasts, 
beheading ; many of them, in the moment of condemnation, 
simply returning thanks to God tliat he had tli ought them 
worthy to sufTer. The whole world was filled with ad- 
miration. The greatness of siinh holy courage could have 
no other result. An internecine conflict 1 between the dis- 
put^mta seemed to bo inevitable, l^it, in the dark and 
bloody policy of the times, the question was settled in an 
unexj.ected way. To Constantine, who had fled from 
the treacherous custody of ( Valerius, it naturally octairred 
that if he should ally hiiiisulf to the Christian party, con- 
spicuous advantages must forthwith accrue to xh.irjweat 
him. It would give him in every comer of the puiitioii e n- 
empire men and women ready to encounter fire 
and sword ; it would give him partisans, not only animated 
by the traditions of their fathers, but — for human nature 
will even in the religious assert itself — demanding retribu- 
tion for the horrible barbarities and injustice that had 
been inflicted on themselves ; it would give him, and this 
was the most important of all, unwavering adherents in 
every legion of the army. He took his course. The events 
of war crowned him with success. He could snoc?«»fai 
not be otherwise than outwardly true to those poUrV ofcon- 
who had given him power, and who continued 
to maintain him on the throne. But he T^ever conformed 
to the ceremonial req^uirements of the Church till the close 
of his evil life. 
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The attempt to make an alliance with this great anti 
rapidly growiiig party was nothing new. Haximin tried 
it, but was disrated. Licinius, foreseeing the policy 
that Constantine would certainly pursue, endeavoured to 
neutralize it by feebly reviving the persecution, a.d. 316, 
thinking thereby to conciliate the pagans. The aspirants 
for empire at this moment so divided the strength of the 
state that, had the Cliristian party been weaker than it 
actually was, it so held the V alance of power as to be abib 
to give a preponderance to the candidate of its choice. 
Much more, therefore, was it certain to prevail, considering 
its numbers, its ramifications, its coTnpactness Force, 
argument, and persuasion had alike proved ineOectual 
against its 8tren<]^th. 

To the reign of Contitantiue the Great must be referred 
influpnc<'..f commencement of those dark and dismal 

the reign «.f times wliich oppressed Europe for a thousand 
years. It is the true close of the Roman empire, 
the beginning of tlie Gn ck. The transition from one to 
the other is emphatically and abruptly marked by a now 
metropolis, a new religion, a new code, and, above all, a 
now policy. An ambitious man had attained to imperial 
power by personating the interests of a rapidly growing 
party. The unavoidable consequences vrare a union between 
the Church and State ; a diverting of the dangerous classes 
from civil to ecclesiastical paths, and the decay and 
materialization of religion. This, and not the reign of 
Leo the Isaurian, as some have said, is the true beginning 
of the Byzantine empire ; it is also the beginning of the 
age of Faith in Europe, though I consider the age of 
Inquiry as overlapping this epocb, and as terminating 
with the military fall of Koma 

Ecclesiastical authors have made everything hinge on 
the conversion of Constantine and the national establish- 
ment of Christianity. The medium throni^h which they 
look distorts the position of obiects, and magnifies tlio 
subordinate and the collateral into the chief. Events had 
been gradually shaping themselvf^s in such a way that the 
political fall of the city of Pome was inevitable. Iho 
Euuians, as a people, liad disappeared, being absorbed 
among other nations ; the cenli*e of power wab in the 
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army. One after another, the legions put forth competiton 
for the purple — soldiers of fortune, whose sucocss oould 
never remove low habits due to a base origin, the ooarse- 
ness of a life of camps — who found no oongeniality in the 
eleganoe and refinement of those relies of the ancient 
families which were expiring in Home. They despise*' 
the military decrepitude of the superannuated city; her 
recollections they hated. To such men the expediency of 
founding a new capital was an obvious device; or, if 
indisposed to undertake bo laborious a task, the removal 
of the imperial resirlcnce to some other of the groat towns 
was an effectual substitute. It was thus that the residence 
of Diocletian at Nicoii:(xlia produced such disastrous oou> 
sequences in a short tiiiio to liomo. 

After OoiistantiTie liad ii.nrflcnMl his son Crispus. his 
nephew Licinius. and liad buiibcated in a steam-hai li his 
wife Fau.-ta, to whom hu had been married twenty years, 
and who was the muthur of thret* of his suns, the „ , ^.^ „ 
public abhorrence of his crimes could no longer removing the 
be concealed. A pas(iuinade, com])aring his 
reign to lli.it of .Nero, was ailixed to the palace gate. The 
guilty emperor, in tlio first burst of anger, was on the 
point of darkening the tiagedy, if such a thing had been 
possible, by a massacre of the Homan populace who had 
thus insulted him. It is said that his brothers were con- 
sulted on this measure of vengeance. The result of their 
counsel was even more deadly, for it was resolved to 
degrade Bome to a subordinate rank, and build a metropolis 
elsewhere. 

Political conditions thus at once suggested and rendered 
possible the translation of the seat of government: the 
temporary motive was the vengeance of a great criminaL 
Perhaps, also, in the mental occupation incident to such 
an undertaking, the emperor found a refuge from the 
accusations of conscience. But it is altogether erroneous 
to suppose that eith( r at this time, or for many years sub- 
sequently, he was a Christian.. His actions are He is a pro. 
not those of a devout convert ; he was no prose- t ctor. but not 
lyte, but a protector ; never guiding himself by 
religious principles, but now giving the most valnablo 
support to his new allies, now exhibiting the impartialitji 
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of a Btatesman for both forms of f^iith. Tti his character 
of Pontifex Maxiiuus ho restored pagan temples, and 
directed that the hamspices shoiihl bo consulted, (hi the 
festival of the l>irthday of the new city he honnurcd the 
statue of Fortune. The continued heathen sacnliccs ;ind 
open tein])les seemed to indicate that he intended to do 
no more tlian ])laco the new religion on a level with the 
old. His recommendation to the Bisliop of Alexandria 
and to AriiiB of the example of the philosophers, who never 
debated profound questions iDofore ignorant audiences, and 
who could differ without hating one another, illustrates 
the indifferentism of his personal attitude, and yet he 
dearly recognized his obligations to the party that had 
given him power. 

This conolusion is oonfirmed hy the works of Constantine 
himself. They must he regarded as far hotter authority 
than the writings of religious polemics. A medal was 
FistendcncicB strucls , oil which was impressed his title of 
to I'uganism, « God," together with the monogram of Christ. 
Another represented him as raised by a hand from the 
sky while seated in the chariot of the Sun. But more 
particularly the great porphyry pillar, a column 120 feet 
in height, exhibited the true religious condition of tho 
founder of Constantinople. The stiitun on its summit 
min<i^lod together the Sun, the Saviour, and tlie Kmperor, 
Its body was a colossal inia^^o of Apollo, whose features 
were replaced bv those of Constantine. and round the head, 
like rays, were fixed the nails of the cross of Christ recently 
discovered in Jerusalem. 

The position of a patron assumed by Constantine may 
be remarked in many of tho incidents of his [Julicy. The 
edict of Milan gave liberty both to Pagans and Christians ; 
but his necessity for showing in some degree a preponder- 
ance of favour for the latter obliged him to issue a rescript 
exempting the clergy from civil offices. It was this also 
which led him to conciliate the bishops by the donation of 
large sums of money for the restoration of their churches 
and other purposes, and to exert himself, often by objeo- 
tionable means, for destroying that which they who were 
around him considered to be heresy. A better motive, 
perhaps, led him to restore those Chnstians who had been 
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degraded ; to surrender to the legal heirs the confiscated 
estjiti's of martyrs, or, if no heirs were to he found, to con- 
vey them to the (Jhnrch ; to set at liberty those who had 
been coii(l» niued to the mines; to reuall those who had 
been banished. If, as a tribute to the Christians, who had 
sustained him politically, he made the imperial treasury 
responsible for many of their losses; if he caused costly 
churches to bo built not only in the great cities, but even 
in the Holy Laud ; if he vindicated the triumphant posi- 
tion of his supporters by forbidding any Jew to have a 
Christian slave ; if he undertook to enforce the decisions 
of oonnoOs by means of the power of the state ; if he for- 
bade all schism in the Chiurch, himself determining the 
degrees of heresy under the inspirations of his ecclesiastica] 
entonrage, his vaeillations show how little he HisreisitioM 
was guided by principle, how mnoh by policy. totheOiiircii. 
After the case of the Donatists had been settled by repeated 
ooancib, he spontaneously recalled them from banishment ; 
after he had denounced Anus as " the very image of the • 
Devil," he, through the influence of court females, received 
him again into favour ; after the temple of ^sculapius at 
-^gje had been demolished, and the doors and roofs of 
others removed, the pagans were half conciliated by per- 
ceiving that no steady care was taken to enforce the 
obnoxious decrees, and that, after all, the Christians would 
have to aeet^pt the declarations of tiie eniperor for deeds. 

In a double rcspeet the removal of the seat of empire 
was importa,nt to Christianity. It rendered possible the 
assumption of power bv the bishops of Kome, 
who were thereby secluded irom imperial onser- oi buiiaats* 
vation and inspection, and whose po.sitit)n, feeble JJ^^"*"*"^ 
at first, under such singularly auspicious circum- 
stances was at last developed into papal supremacy. In 
Constantinople, also, there were no pagan recollections and 
interests to contend with. At first the new city was essen- 
tially Roman, and its language Latin ; but tlus was soon 
changed for Greek, and thus the transference of the seat 
of government tended in the end to make Latin a sacred 
tongue. 

Constantino knew very well where Koman power had 
for many years lain. His own histoiy, from the time of 
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his futlier's death and his exaltation by the legions at York, 
had taught him that, for the perpetuation of hia dynasty 
and system, those formidable bodies must be disposed ot 
Tbe poi cy of It was foF thls reason, and that no future oom- 
oooituitiiw. mander might do wliat himself and so many of 
liis predeoessors bad done, that he reduced the strengtii of 
the legion from 6000 to 1500 or 1000 men. For 1^ 
reason, too, he opened to ambition the less dangerous field 
of eodesiaatical wealth and dignity, justly oonchiding that^ 
ginoe the clergy came from every class of society, the 
whole people would look to the prosperity of the Church. 
By exempting the priesthood from burdensome mnnioipal 
offices, such as the decurionate, he put a premium on 
apostacy from paganism. The interest he personally took 
in the 'i'rinitarian controversy encouraged the spreading 
of theological disputation from ]/hilo6ophers and men of 
capacity to the populace. Under the old polytheism heresy- 
was impossible, since ever>' man might select his god and 
his worship ; but under the new monotheism it was inevi- 
table — heresy, a word that |)rovokes and jnfitifies a black 
cataloicrue of crime.^. Occupied in those exciting pursuits, 
men took hut little heed of the more important political 
changes that were in proj^ress. The eyes of the rabble 
were easily turned from the movements of the government 
by horse-racing, theatres, largesses. Yet already this diver- 
sion of ambition into new fields gave tokens of danpiers 
to the state in future times. The Donatists, whum Cun- 
stantine had attempted to pacify by the Councils of Home, 
Aries, and Milan, maintained a more than religious revolt, 
and exhibited the bitterness that may be indeed among 
competitors for eoclesiastical spoils. These entJinsiasts 
assumed to themselves the title of God's elect, proclaimed 
that the only true apostolic saccession was in their bishops, 
and that whosoever denied the right of Donatns to be 
Bishop of Carthage dunild be eternally damned They 
asked, with a truth that lent force to their demand. 
What has the emperor to do with the Ohurdi, what have 
Christians to do with kings, what have bishops to do at 
court?'* Already the Catholic party, in prepanition of its 
commencing atrocities, ominously inquired, Is the ven- 
geance of God to be defrauded of its victims ?* Already 
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Gonatantine, by beBtowing on the Church the right oi 
receiving bequests, had given birth to that power which, 
reposing on the influence that always attaches to the 
possession of land, becomes at last overwhelming when it 
18 held by a corporation which may always receive and can 
never alienate, which is always renewing itself and can 
never die. It was by no miraculous agency, but simply 
by its organization, that the Church attained to power 
an individual ^^ lio must die, and a family which mnst 
become extincc, had no chance against a corporation whose 
purposes were ever unchanged, and its life perpetual. Hut 
it was not the state alone which thus took detriment from 
her connection with the Chnrch : the latter paid a full 
price for the temporal advantages she received in admitti 
civil intervention in her affairs. After a retrospect of a 
thousand ^ears, the pious Fratricelli londly proclaimed 
their conviction that me fatal gift of a ChristittL emperor 
had been the doom of true religion. 

From the rough soldier who aco^ted the pnrple at 
York, how great the change to the effeminate emperor of 
the Bosphorus, in silken robes stiffened with threads of 
gold, a diadem of sapphires and pearls, and false hair 
stained of various tints; his steps stealthily guarde<l by 
mysterious eunuchs flitting through the palace, the streets 
full of tq)ies, and an ever-watchful police! The same man 
who approaches us as the Koman imperator retires from, 
us as the Asiatic despot. In the last days of his HiBoonveraUm 
life, he put aside the imperial purple, and, 
assuming the c'lstomary wliite garment, prepared for 
baptism, that the sins of his long and evil life might all 
be \\ iibhoil away. Since complete purification can thus Ije 
only once obtained, he was desirous to procrastinate that 
ceremony to the last moment Profoundly politic, even in 
his relations with heaven, he thenceforth reclined on a 
white bed, took no fiurther part in worldly affidrs, and, 
having thus insured a right to the continuance of that 
prosperity in a future life whidi he had enjoyed in this^ 
expired, aj). 337. 

In a theological respect, among the chief events oi 
this emperor's reign are the Trinitarian controversy and 
the open materialization of Christianity. The formeri 
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oommenciiig among the Flatonizing eodesiastics of Alex 
Tu<»Triii- an<5ria» oontimied for ages to exert a formidable 

iVirianoBo- inHueiice. Froin time immemorial, as we havn 
tioverey. aln'jnly related, the Egyptians had been familiar 
with various trinities, different ones being worshipped ii: 
di ftp rent ritit^s, the devotees of each exercising a j)eaceful 
toleration toward thof^e of others. But now thiiiga were 
greatly changed. It was the settled policy of Constantino 
to divert ambition from the state to the Cliui ch, and to 
make it not oTily safer, but more profitable t<.) bo a great 
ecclesiastic than a suceessfnl soldier. A violent com- 
petition, for the chief offices was the consequence — a 
competition, the prelude of that still greater one for 
episcopal supremacy. 

We are now again brought to a consideration of the 
variations of opinion which marked this aga It would 
be impossible to give a description of them all. I there- 
fore propose to speak only of the prominent ones. They 
are a sufficient guide in our investigation; and of the 
Trinitarian controversy first. 

For some time past dissensions had been 8prin*dng Tip 
pr^iud ofscc- in the Church. Even out of persecution itseif 
tarian dissent, disunion had arisen. The martyrs who had 
suffered for their faith, and the confessors who had nobl v 
avowed it, iTJiinet^ a wortliy consideration and iufluenee. 
becoming the intermofliniii of reeoriciliation of such nf 
their weaker brethren as had aposlat i/ed in times of peiil 
by authoritative recominendations to "the peace of tho 
Church." From this abuses ai (»se. Martyrs were knowu 
to have giv^en the use of their names to **a man and his 
friends ; " nay, it was even asserted that tickets of 
recommendation had been bought for money ; and as it 
was desirable that a uniformity of discipline shoidd obtain 
in all the churches, so that he who was excommunicated 
from one should be excommunicated from all, it was 
necessary that these abuses should be corrected. In the 
controversies that ensued, Novatus founded his sect on 
the principle that penitent apostates should, under no 
circumstances, be ever again received. Besides this 
dissent on a question of discipline, already there were 
abundant elements of dispute, such as the time ol 
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ol)8ervaxice of Easter, the nature of Christ, tlie miHenmnin 
vpon earth, and rebaptism. Already, in Syria, Noetns, 
the Unitarian, had foreshadowed what was coming ; 
already there were Patripassians ; already Sabellianism 
existed. 

But it was in Alexandria that the tempest bnrst forth. 
There lived in that city a presbyter of the Arin^UB 
name of Arius, who, on occasion of a vacancy ^jcWims. 
ooourring, desired to be appointed bishop. But one Alex* 
ander sapplanted him in the coveted dignity. Both 
lelied on namerotis impportors, Arins ootmting among hia 
not less than seven hundred virf^ins of the Mareotic nome. 
In "his disappointment he accused his successful antagonist 
of Sabellianism, and, in retaliation, was anathematized. 
It wap; no wonder that, in such an atmosphere, tlio 
question quickly assumed a philosophical aspect. The 
point of difficulty was to define tlio position of the Son in 
the Uoiy Trinify. Arius took the ground that there was 
a time when, from ilie very nature of sonship, the Son did 
not exist, and a time at which ho commenced to be, 
asserting that it is the necessary condition of the filial 
relation that a father must be older than his son. But 
this assertion evidently might imply subordination or 
inequality among the three persons of the Holy Trinity 
The partisans of Alexander raised up tueir voices against 
such a blasphemous lowering of the Bedeemer ; the Arians 
answered them that, by exalting the Son in every respect 
to an equality with the Father, they impugned the great 
truth of the unity of God. 'i'he new bishop himself 
edified the giddy citizens, and perhaps, in some degree, 
justified his appointment to his place by displaying his 
rhetorical powers in public debates on the question. The 
Alexandrians, little anticipating the serious and enduring 
results soon to arise, amused themselves, with charac- 
teristic levity, by theatrical representations of the contest 
upon the stage. The passions of the two parties were 
roused ; the Jews and Pagans, of wliom the town was full, 
exasperated things by their mocking derision. I lie 
dissension sj»read : the whole country became convulsed. 
In the hot climate of Africa, theological controversy soon 
ripened into political disturbance. lu all Egypt ther^T 
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was not a ChriBtian man, and not a woman, who did not 
porooeed to settle the nature of the unity of God. The 

tumult rose to such a pitch that it became 
2tenu.te'S! neceesary for the emperor to interfere. Doubt- 
diccKUieooii- less, at first, he congratulated himself on such a 

course of events. It was better that the pro- 
vinces should be fanatically engaged in disputes thnn 
Bocrctly employed in treason against his penson or con- 
spiracies ai::;iin8t his policy. ' A nnit^d people is an 
inconvenience to one in power. Kevertheless, to compoiae 
the matter somewhat, he sent Hosius, the Bishop of 
Cordova, to Alexaiidria ; but, finding that the remedy was 
aii«i flummons altogetlier inadequate, lie was driven at last to 
the Couucii of the memorable expedient of summoning the 
Nice.i. Council of Nicea, a.d. 325. It attempted a 
settlement of the trouble by a condemnation of Arius, and 
the promulgation of authoritative articles of belief as set 
forth in the Nicene Creed. As to the main point, the Son 
was declared to be of the same substance with the Father 
— a temporizing and convenient, but, as the event proved, 
a disastrous ambiguity. The Nicene Council, therefore, 
settled the question by evading it, and the emperor 
enforced the decision by the banishment of Arius. 

"I am persecuted," Arius plaintively said, "because t 
have taught that the Son had a beginning and the Father 
had not." It was the influence of the court theologians 
Tiie fortunes that had made the emperor his personal enemy, 
of Arius. Constantine, as we have seen, liad looked upon 
the dispute, in the hrst instance, as altogether frivolous, if 
he did not, in truth, liiniself incline to the asserting of 
Arius, that, in the very nature of the thing, a fatht r must 
be older than his son. The tlieatrical exhibitions at 
Alcxaudri.i in mockery of the question were wileulat^ to 
confirm him in his opinion : his judgment was lost in thti 
theories that were springing up as to the nature of Christ ; 
for on the Ebionitish, Gnostic, and Platonic doctrines, as 
well as on the new one that the logos " was made out of 
nothing, it equally followed that the current opinion must 
be erroneous, and that there was a time before whidb the 
Son did not exist. 
Bat, as the contest spread through churches and eveu 
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lomilieB^ Coiuitantme liad found himself oompelled to 
intervene. At first he attempted the position of a 
moderator, bnt soon took ground against Arins, advised to 
that course by his entourage at Constantinoplo. It was 
at this time that the letter was circulati-d in which ho 
denounced Alius as the image of the Devil, hib amdeni- 
Arius might now have foreseen what mtint nation as a 
certainly occur at Nioea. Before that council 
•was called everytliing was settled. No contemporary for 
a moment supposed that this was an assembly of simple- 
hearted men,*2nxious by a mutual comparison of thought, 
to ascertain the truth. Its aim was not to compose such a 
creed as would give unity to the Church, hnt one so 
worded that the Arians would be compelled to refuse to 
sign it, and so ruin tlieuiselves. To the creed was 
attached an anatheTnu i^reeisely definiiifj- flie point of 
dispute, and leaving the foreordained vietiius no cliauce of 
escape. The original Kicene Creed dilt'e'Ted in some 
essential particulars from that now eunent under that 
title. Among other things, the fatal and final elause has 
been dropped. Thus it ran: 'J'lie Ifoly rue Nicene 
Catholic and Apostolic Church anathemati/x-8 Creed, 
those who say that there was a iinie when the Son of God 
•was not ; and that before he was begotten he was not, and 
that he was made out of nothing, or out of another 
Bubstance or essence, and is created, or changeable, or 
alterable." The emperor enforced the decision of the 
council by the civil power; he circnlated letters de- 
nouncing Arins, and initiated those fearful punishments 
nnhappily destined in future ages to become so Sequent, 
by ordaining that whoever should find one of the books oi 
Arius and not bum it should actually be put to death. 

It might be thought that after such a decisive course, 
it would be impossible to change, and yet in less than ten 
years Constantine is found agreeing with the convict 
Arius. A presbyter in the contidence of (Jonstantia, the 
emperor's sister, had wrought upon him. Athanasius, now 
Bishop of Alexandria, the representative of the ^^5^, ^p^jy, 
other party, is deposed and banished. Arius is ed again into 
invited to Constantinojde. 'Ihe cm})eror orders ^"'^^'^o"'* 
Alexander, the bishop of that city, to receive him into 
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commimicai to-monow. It is Saturday. Alexander flees 
to the church, and, liiilling ^rostnite, prays to God that 
he will interpose and save ms servant from being forced 
into this sin, even if it should be by death. That same 
evening Arins was seized with a sadden and violent illDess 
as he passed along the street, and in a few moments he 
and is was found dead in a house, whither he bad 
poiiioiMNL hastened. In Constantinople, where men were 
&miliar with Asiatic crimes, tiiere was m^ re than a 
suspicion of poison. But when Alexander's party pro- 
claimed that his prayer had been answered, they forgot 
what then that prayer must have been, and that the 
dififerenoe is little between praying for the death of a mail 
and compassing it 

The Ariaiis affirmed that it was the intention of Con- 
stantine to have called a new count il, and have the creed 
OmBtantine rectified accordinor to his more recent ideas; 
prefwres for a but, before he cuuld accomplish this, he was 
new creed. overtaken by death. So little efficacy was there 
in the determination of the Council of Nicea, that for 
many years afterward creed upon creed appeared W hat 
Constantine's new creed would have been may be told 
from the fact that the Consubstantialists had ^one out of 
power, and from what Lis son Contitantiub soon after did 
at the Council of Arimiuium. 

So far, therefore, from the Council of Nicea ending the 
StiKMiof controversies afflicting religion, they continued 
tf^!^ with increasing fury. The sons ai^ successors 
dtopviM. Constantino set an example of violence in 
these disputes ; and, until the barbarians burst in upon 
the empire, the fourth century wore away in theological 
feuds, iiven the })opulace, scarcely emerged from p iganism, 
set itself up for a judge on questions from their very nature 
incapable of being solved ; and to this .the government 

S^ve an impetus by making the profits of public service 
e reward of sectarian violence. I'ho policy of Constan- 
tine began to produce its results. Mental activity and 
ambition found their true field in ecclesiastical afifairs. 
Orthodoxy triumphed, because it was more in unison with 
the present necessity of the court, while asserting the 
pxedominanoe of Christianity, to oifend as little as mighi 
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be the pagan party. The heresy of Arius, though it mi^^ht 
Buit the monotheistic views of tlio educated, did not com- 
mend itself to that lai f^e mass who had been so recently 
pagan. Already the elements of dissension were obvious 
enough ; on one side tlicro was an illiterate, intolerant, 
unscrupulous, credulous, numerous body, on the other a 
refined, better-informed, yet doubting sect. The Kmperor 
Constantius, guided by his father's latest principles, having 
sided with the Ariau party, soon found that under the 
new system a bishop would, without hesitation, oppose hia 
BOToreigii. Athanasius, the Bishop of Alexandria, as the 
head of the orthodox party, became the personal Athaiuuiiu» 
antagonist of the emperor, who attempted, after rebebaRainai 
vain^ using physical compulsion, to resort to ^ "»P«»f. 
the celestial weapons in vogue by laying claim to Divine 
inspiration. Like his father, he had a celestial vision ; 
but, as his views were Arian, the orthodox rejected without 
BCmiplehis supernatural authority, and Hilary of Foictiers 
wrote a book to prove that he was Antichrist. The horrible 
bloodshed and murders attending these quarrels in the 
great cities, and the private life of persons both of high 
and low det^ree, clearly showed that Christianity, through 
its union with politics, had fallen into such a state that 
it oould no longer control the passions of men. The 
biography of the sons of Constantino is an awful relation 
of faiinly murders. Keligion had discqipcared, thtuiugy 
had coinr in its stead. Even theoloirv had g*)ne mad. But 
in the iiiiti st uf these disputes wuridiV interests steady ag« 
were hteadiiy kept in view. At the Council of FTeasionofth* 

.... i ii Chnrrh ind 

Anmmium, a.d. an attempt was made to crimes ot ec- 

have the lands belonging to tiie churches exempt 
from all taxation ; to his credit, the emperor steadfastly 
refused. Macedonius, the Bishop of Constantinople, who 
bad passed over the slaughtered bodies of three uiousand 
people to take possession of his episcopal throne, exceeded 
in heresy even Arius himself, by not only asserting the 
inferiority of the Son to the 1 ather, but by absolutely 
denying the divinity of the Holy Ghost. 

As the fruits of these broils, two facts appear : Ist, that 
there is a higher law, which the faithful may Two results oi 
obey, in opposition to the law of the laud, when mmtM, 

Vol. I.— 14 
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it suits their Tiews ; the law of God, as expounded by the 
bishop, who can eternally punish the sonl, must take 
pieoedenoe of the law of Ctosar, who oan only kill the body 
and seize the goods ; 2d, that there is a supremacy in the 
Bishop of Borne, to whom Athanasins, the leader of the 
orthodox, by twioe visiting that city, submitted his cause. 
Tho ttignifioance of these facts becomes conspicuous in later 
ages. Things were evidently shaping themselves for a 
trial of strength between the imperial and ecclesiastical 
powers, heretofore allied. They were about to quarrel 
over their booty. 

We have now to consider this asserted supremacy of the 
Bishop of Rome, and how it came to be estaV)lishcd as a 
History of pnlitir«al faft. Wc must also turn from the 
l^l>Aisa> Oriental variations of opinion to tho«e of tlie 
West. Except by thus enlartring the field to be 
tr?iv<-rsed, we can gain no perfect conception of the general 
intellectual tendency. 

For long after its introduction to Western Europe, 
HeUeniwd Christianity was essentially a Greek religion. 
CbrttitfanKy. xts Oriental as})ect had become Hollenized. Its 
churches had, in the first instance, a Greek* organization, 
conducted their worbLip in that tongue, and composed 
their writint^s in it. Though it retained much of this 
foreign asjjcct so long ap Rome continued to be the resi- 
dence, or was more particularly under the eye of the 
emperors, it was gradually beine affected by the infiuenoes 
to whieh it was exposed. On Western Europe, the ques- 
tions which had so profoundly agitated the East, sutm as 
the nature of God, the Trinity, the cause of evil, had made 
but little impression, the intellectual peculiarity of the 
people being unsuited to such exercises. The foundation 
of Constantinople, by taking off the political pressure, 
permitted native peculiarities to manifest themseives, and 
Latin Christianity emerged in contradistinction to Greek. 

Yet still it cannot be said that Europe owes its existing 
Modiaed by forms of Christianity to a Boman origin. It is 
Africanism, indebted to Africa for them. We live under 
African domination. 

I have now with brevity to relate the progress of thip 
interesting event; how African conceptions were firmlj 
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established in Borne, and, by the time that Greek Chris- 
tianity had lost its expansive power and ceased to be 
aggressive, African Ohxistianity took its jplaoe, extending 
to the North and West^ and obtaining for itself an organi- 
sation copied from that of the Koman empire ; sacerdotal 
praetors, proconsnls, and a Csesar; developing its own 
jurisprudence, establishing its own magistracy, exchanging 
the Greek tongue it had hitherto used for the Latin, which* 
soon becoming a sacred language, conferred upon it the 
most singular advantages. 

'J^he Greek churches were of the nature of confederated 
ropubfics ; the Latin (Jhnrch instinctively tended to 
monarchy. Far from asKUinin^ an attitude of conspicuous 
dignity, the primitive bislio])s of Koine led a life of 
obscurity. In the earliest times, the bishops of Jerusalem, 
of wliom James, the brother of our Lord, wan the first, are 
6j)okonof as the heads of the I'hurch, and so regarded even 
in Rome itself. The controversy respecting 
Easter, a.d. 10'.', shows, however, how soon the ^"iufono^uw 
disposition for Western supremacy was exhibited, qJ^^^!*"*" 
Victor, the Bishop of Bome, requiring the Asiatic ^ 
bishops to conform to the view of his Church respecting 
the time at which the festival of Easter should be observed^ 
and being resisted therein by Polycrates, the Bisliop of 
EphesuB, on behalf of the Eastern churches, the feud con- 
tinuing until the determination of the Ooundl of Kicea. 
It was not in Asia alone that the growth of Roman 
supremacy was resisted. There is no difficulty in select- 
ing from ecclesiastical history proofs of the same feeling in 
many other quarters. ITius, when the disciples of Mon** 
tanus, the Phrygian, who pretended to be the Paraclete, 
h id converted to their doctrines and anstorities the Bishop 
of Komo and Tertullian tlie < artha<j,inian, on the former 
backsliding from that faith, the latter denounciMl liim as a 
Patripassian heretic. Yet, for tlio most part, a good 
understand in<2: obtained not onlv l>etween Home and 
Carthage, but also among the (Jallie and Spanish churches, 
wlio Lxjked upon Rome as conspicuous and illustrious, 
tJiuugk as no more than equal to themselves. At the 
Council of Carthago St. Cyprian said, *' None of us ought to 
set himself up as a bishop of bisho] is, or pretend tyrannically 
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to restrain hia oolleagneB, Ijeoaiiae each bishop baa m 
liberty and power to adi as be tbinks fit, and can no more 

be judged by another bkhop than be can judge anotber. 
I^it we must all wait for tbe judgment of Jesus Christ, to 
whom alone belongs the power to set ns over the Churoh, 
and to judge of our actions/* 

l^ome by dc^i^ccs cmorn^cd from th^ equality, not by 
the splendid talents of any illustrions man, for among ber 
Itefcradu*! ^^^7 l'i''>h()p8 none rose above mediocrity, but 
lnci^!«iu partly from her political position, partly from 
infiiiracs^ the great wealth she soon accumulated, and 
partly from the policy she happened to follow. 
Her bishop was not present at the Council of Nicca, 
A.I). IS2r>, nor at that of Sardica, A.D. 345 ; perhaps on these 
occasions, a« on others of a like kind snbsequently, the 
immediate motive of his standing aloof was the fear that 
he might not receive tlie presidency. Soon, however, was 
discerned the advantage of the system of appearing by 
representatiyes. Suuh an attitude, moreoTer, offered the 
opportunity of frequently holding the balance of power in 
the fierce conflicts that soon arose) made Bome a retreat 
for the discomfited ecclesiastic, and her bishop, ap- 
parently, an elevated and unbiased arbiter on bis case. 
It was thus that Athanasius, in his contests with the 
emperor, found a refuge and protector. With this elevated 
position in the esteem of strangers came also domestic 
dignity. The prodigal gifts of the rich Koman ladies had 
already made the bishopric to be sought after by those 
who esteem tlie ease and luxuries of life, as well as by the 
amliitioiis. Fierce contests arose on the occurrence of 
vacancies. At the election of Daniasns, one hundred and 
tln'rty '>f the slain lay in the basilit^a of Sisinninn: the 
eniii]u:tit(irs had callrd in the aid of a rabhle of gh-^^liators, 
charioteers, and other ruffians; nor could the ritjtn bo 
ended except by the intervention of the imi>erial ti (H»{>s. 

It was none too soon that Jerome introduced the monastic 
ADd early system at Home — there was need of a change to 
compUoos. austerity ; none too soon that legacy- hunting on 
the part of the clergy was prohibited by law— it had 
become a public scandal; none too soon that Jeromo 
struggled for the patronage of the rich Roman women; 
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fiono too soon that tbis stern fanatic denonnc 1 the im- 
morality of the Roman clergy, when even the Bishop 
Damasns himself was involved in a char«;e of adnltei^* 
It hecame clear, if the clergy would hold their gxonnd in 
public estimation against their antagonists the monies, 
that celibacy imist bo iriHistcd on. The doctrine of the 
pre-eminent value of virginity was steadily making pro- 
gress ; but it cost many years ( »i' struggle before the monkf? 
carried their point, and the celibacy of the clergy became 
compulsory. 

It liad long been seen by those who hoped for Homan 
Buprt inacy that there was a necessity for the NecesBityfor 
estabii^iliment of a definite and ascertained doc- aa apostolic 
trine — a necessity for recognizing some apost(jlio 
man, who might be the representative of a criterion of 
tmih. The Eastern system of deciding by oonnoilB was 
in its natnie uncertain. The councils themselves had 
no ascertained organization. Experience had shown that 
they were too much under the control of the court at 
Ckmstantinople. 

This tendency to accept the republican decisions of 
councils in the East, and monarchical ones by a KeeesBUiribr 
supreme pontiff in the West, in reality, however, couitcusora 
depended on a common sentiment entertained p""^*^- 
by reflecting men every where. Something must he done 
to check the anarchy of opinion. 

To show how this tcndcTiey was satisfied, it will be 
sufficient to select, out of the numberless controversies of 
the times, a few leading ones. A clear light is thrown 
upon the matter by the history of tlic Pelagian, Nestorian, 
and Entychian heresies. Their chiunological period is from 
about A.D. 400 to a.d. 450. 

Pelagius was the assumed name of a Ih itish monk, who, 
about the first of those dates, passed through ihePeUigun 
Western Europe and Northern Africa, teaching wDtrowBy. 
ihe doctrines that Adam was by nature mortal* and that, 
if he had not sinned, he nevertheless would have died ; 
that the consequences of his sin were confined to himself, 
and did not affect his posterity ; that new-bom infants 
are in the same condition as Adam before his fall ; that we 
axe at birtii as pure as he was ; that we sin by our own 
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free wiil^ and in the same maimer may re&rm, and thereby 
work oat oar own salvation ; that the gxaee of God is 
ffiven according to onr merits. He was repelled from 
Afnca by the iiiflneiice of St. Augustine, and denounced 
in Palestine from the cell of Jerome, lie specially insisted 
on this, that it is not the mere act of baptizing; by water 
that washes away sin, nin can only be removed by good 
works. Infants are ))a]itizod before it is possible that they 

could have binned. On the contrary, Augustine 
PfeUgianina rcsistcd these doctrines, resting himself on the 

words of Scripture that baptism is for the re- 
' mission of sins. The case of cliildreu compelled 
that father to introduce the doctrine of original sin as 
derived from Adam, notwithstanding the dn adful cxm- 
Bequcnces if they die unbaptized. in like manner also 
followed the doctrines of predestination, grace, atonement. 

Summoned before a synod at Diospolis, Pelagius was un^ 
expeotedly aoqaitted of heresy — an extraordinary decision, 
which broaght Africa and the East into conflict. Under 
these circomstances, perhaps without a clear foresight of the 
sasae, the matter was referred to Rome as arbiter or judge. 

In his decision. Innocent L, magnifying the dignity of tiie 
Boman see and the advantage of sach a supreme tribana^ 
determined in favour of the African bishops. Bat scarcely 
had he done this when he died, and his successor^ Zosimas, 
annulled his judgment, and declared the opiniohs of 

Pelagius to be orthodox. Carthage now pat 
Sto i'l^giair^ herself in an attitude of resistance. There was 
^ertwn^ duiger of a metaphysical or theological Punic 

war. Meantime the wily Africans quietly pro- 
cured from the emperor an edict denouncing Pelagius as a 
heretic. Through the influence of Count Valerius the 
faith of Europe was settled ; the heresiarchs and their 
accomplices wore oonflemned to exile and forfeiture of 
their estates; the contested doctrine that Adam was 
created without any liability to death was established by 
law : to deny it v/as a state crime. Thus it appears that 
the vacillating papacy was not yet strono; enough to exalt 
itself above its equals, and the ortlKKk)xy of Europe was 
for ever determined by an obscure court intrigue. 
Sc-'urcely was the Pelagian controversy disposed of whe» 
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a new heresy appeared. Nestorius, the Bishop of Antioohi 
attempted to distinguish between the divine The Nestorian 
and human nature of T^hrist ; he considered controversy, 
that tlicy had become too much confounded, and that " tlio 
God " ought to be kcjjt scjjarate from the Man." Hence 
it followed that the Virgin Mary should not be regarded 
as the "Mother of (lod," but only the Mother of Christ 
— the God-man." Called by tlie Emperor Theodosius tho 
Younger to the episcu}>ate of Constantinople, A.D. 427, 
Nestorius was very quickly plun«z;ed by the intrigues of a 
disappointed factiun of that city into disputes with the 
populace. ^ 
Let us hear tKe Bishop of Constantinople himself; he is 
preaohing in the great metropolitan church, xbedoitriaet 
Betting forth, with all the eloqnenoe of which 
language is capable, the attributes of the illimitable, the 
everlasting, the Almighty God. " And can this God have 
a mother ? The heathen notion of a god born of a mortal 
mother is directly confuted by St. Paul, who declares the 
Lord to be without father and without mother. Gould 
a creature bear the uncreated ? " Ue thus insisted that 
what was bom of Mary was human, and the divine was 
added afterwards. At once the monks raised a riot in the 
city, and Cyril, the Bishop of Alexandria, espoused theix 
cause. 

Beneath the outrafred orthotioxy of Cyril lay an iil- 
conceaied motive, tiie desire of the Bishop of Alexandria 
to humble the Bishop of Constantinople. The uproai 
conniicuced with sermons, epistles, addresses. Instiii'ated 
hy the monks of Al> xuiidria, the nujuks of ConstanlinoplG 
took up aniis in behalf of ** the Mother of God." iVgain 
wo remark tho eminent position of Home. Both pai ties 
turn to her as an arbiter. Pope Celestine assembles a 
qniod. The Bishop of Constantinople is ordered by the 
Bishop of Home to recant, or hold himself under excom- 
munication. Italian supremacy is emerging through 
Oriental disputes, yet not without a struggle. Belying 
on his influence at court, Nestorius resists, excommunicates 
Cyril, and the emperor summons a council to meet at 
Ephesus. 

To that oomunl Nestorius repaired^ with sixteen bifihopi 
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and BOme of the city populaoe. Cyril collected fifty, 
together with a raLLlo of sailors, bath-men, and women 
of the baser sort. The imperial commissioner with his 
troops with difficulty repressed the tumult of the assembly. 

^ ^ The rescript was fraudulently read before the 
NTst..rir.Xm arrival of the Syrian bishops. In one day the 
byUieAfri- nifitter was completed: the Virgin's party 

triuiiiplR'd, and Nestorius was deposed. On 
the arrival of the 6yri;ni cceleKiastics, a nicetiFig of protust 
was held by them. A riot, with much bloodshed, occurred 
in the Cathedral of St. John. The emperor was again 
couipt^Ued to interfere ; he ordered eight deputies from 
each party to meet him at Chalcedou. In the meantime 
Court iutiigues decided the matter. The emperor's sister 
was in after times celebrated by the party of Cyril as 
worebipof having been the cause of the discomfiture of 
tbeViigin Nestorius: *'the Holy Virgin of the court of 

Heaven had found an ally of her own sex in the 
holy virgin of the emperor's court. But there were alsij 
other very efficient auxiliaries. In the treasury of the 
chief eunuch, which some time after there was occasion to 
open, was discovered an acknowledgment of many pounds 
of gold received by him from Cyril, through Paul, his 
sister's son. Nestorius was abandoned by the court, and 
eventually exiled to an Egyptian oasis. An edifying 
legend relates that his blasphemous tongue was devoured 
by worms, and that from the heats of an Egyptian desert 
he esciiped only into the hotter toiments of HelL 

So, again, in the affair of ?s\;.srorins as in that of 
Pelagius, Africa triumphed, and thi- suju-emacy of Rome, 
her ally or confederate, was becoming more and more 
distinct. 

A very important result in this <!:radual evolution of 
Koman supremacy arose from the allair of En tyches. the 
TheKuty- Archimandrite of a convent of monks at Con- 
cMaaoonfero- stantinoplo. He had distinguished himself as 
vw, ^ leader in the riots occurring at the time of 
Nestorius and in other subsequent troubles. Accused 
before a synod held in CSonstantinople of den \ ing the two 
natures of Christ, of saying that if there be two natures 
there must be two Sons, £utyches was convicted* and 
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Bentenoe of excommunication passed upon him. This 
was, however, only the (>stt'iisiV)le cause of bis r'nTi<l<'Tn- 
nation; the true motive was connected witli a court 
intrigue. 'J'ho chief eunuch, who was his g(Ml8un, was 
occupied in a double movement t<^ elevate Eutvenes to 
the see of ( 'onstantiuopio, and to destroy the authurity of 
Pulcheria, the emperor's sister, by Eiidocia, the emperor's 
wife. On his condemnaliun, Eutyches appealed to tlie 
emperor, who summoned, at the inNtigation of the eunuch, 
a ^ imncil to meet at Ejihesus. This was the cclelnaled 
** liubber Synod," as it wa8 called. It pronounced in. 
favour of the orthodoxy of Eutyches, and ordered his restor- 
ation, deposing the Bishop of Constantinople, Flavianus, 
who was his lival* and at the synod had been his judge 
and also Eosebins, whf * had been ms accuser. A riot ensued, 
in which the Bishop of Constantinople was murdered 
by the Bishop of Alexandria and one Barsumas, who 
beat him wiw their fists amid cries of '^Eill him ! kill 
him!*' The Italian legates made their esoape from 
the uproar with difficulty. 

The success of these movements was mainly due to 
Dioscorus, the Bishop of Alexandria, who thus accom- 
plished the overthrow of his rivals of Antioch and Con- 
stantinople. An imperial edict gave force to the deter- 
mination of the council. At this point the Bishop of Home 
intervened, refusing to acknowledge the proceedings. It 
was well that Alexandria and Constantinople should be 
perpetually struggling, but it was not well that either 
should become paramount. Dioscorus thereupon broke off 
communion with him. Kome and Alexandria were at issue. 

In a fortunate moment the em})eror died ; his sister, the 
oirthodox Pulcheria, the friend of Leo, married Marcian, 
and made him emperor. A council was summoned at 
Chalcedon. Leo wished it to he in Italy, where no one 
could have disputed his presidency. As it was, he fell 
back on" the ancient policy, and aj^peared by Another 
representatives. DioscoruH was overthrown, and advance of 
sentence pronounced against him, in behalf of pllwtr through 
the council, by one of the re})i ehentativus of Leo. *^«<y«hi»nw»M« 
It set forth that Leo, therefore, by their voice, and with 
the authority of the council, in the name of tho ApoBtl j 

14* 
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Peter, the Bock and foimdatioii of the dmioh, deposes 
Dioeoonis firom his episcopal dignity, and exdndes him 
from all Christian rites and privileges." 

Bat, perhaps that no permanent advantage might aocme 
to Borne from the eminent petition she was attaining in 
these transactions, when most of the prelates liad left the 
Thft rivalry council, a fow, who were diiefly of the diooese oi 
of ConaiutiF Constantinople, passed, among other canons, one 
to the effect that the supremacy of the Koman 
see was not in ri<^ht of its descent from St. Peter, but 
because it was the bishopric of an imperial city. It 
assigned, therefore, to the Bishop of Constantinople equal 
civil dignity and ecclesiastical authority. Borne ever 
zefused to recognize the validity of Ihia canon. 

In these conU^sts of Kome, Constantinople, and Alex- 
andria fur supremacy — for, after all, they were notinng 
more than the rivalries of ambitious placemen for power 
BiniricsoT — Homan bishop uniformly came forth the 
ttMitiuree gainer. And it is to be remarked that lie 
gmilsldiopB. to be so ; his course was always dig- 

nified, often noble; theirs exhibited a reckless scramble 
for inlluence, an unscrupulous resort to bribery, court 
intrigue, murder. 

Thus the Wctiit of a criterion of truth, and a determina- 
tion to arrest a spirit of inquiry that had become 
troublesome, led to the introduction of councils, by which, 
in an authoritative manner, theological quoslions might 
be settled. But it is to be observed that these oouncils 
did not accredit themselves by the ooinddenoe of their 
decisions on snccessive occasions, sinoe they often con- 
N.t iroof«c tiadicted one another; nor did they sustain 
ci^i Jti^'" those decisions only with a moral influence 
c»uDcUfl. arising firom the tmderstandine of man, en- 
lightened by their investigations and oonolnsions. Their 
human character is clearly shown by the necessity under 
which they laboured of enforcing their arbitrary con- 
clusions by the support of the civil power. The same 
necessity which, in the monarchical East, led thus to the ' 
republican form of a council, led in the democratio West 
to the development of the autocratic papal power: bat 
m both it was fonnd that the final authority thu.^ 
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appealed to had no innate or divinely derived energy. It 
was altogether helpless except by the aid of military or 
civil coin[)nlsion against any one disi)osed to resist it. 

No other opinion could be entertained of the character 
of these assemblages by men uf practical ability who had 
been concerned in their transactions. Gregory of Kazi- 
ftnzen, one of the most pious and able men of his age, and 
one who, during a part of its sittings, was presid^tof the 
Council of Constantinople, a,d. 381, refdsed snbsequentlj to 
attend any more, saying tiiat he had neyer Imown an 
assembly of bishops terminate well; that, instead of 
removing evils, they only increased them, and that their 
strifes and lust of power were not to be described. A 
thousand years later, iEneas Sylvius, Pope Pius IL, speak- 
ing of another council, observes that it was not so much 
directed by the Holy Ghost as by the passions of men. 

Notwithstanding the contradictions and opposition 
they so frequently exhibit, there may be dis- p^^g^iyg 
cerned in the decisions of these bodies the varinuoaot 
traces of an afiiliation indicating the con- ^<JJJ°t 
tinuous progression of thought. Thus, of the manifested 
four oecumenical councils that vvciu concerned 
with the facts spoken of in the preceding pages, that of 
?sict;;i drtt iiuiued the :5on to be of the same snbstaiict 
with the leather; that of Constantinople, that the boii 
and Holy Spirit are equal to the Father ; that of Ephesus, 
that the two natures of Christ make but one person ; and 
that of Chalcedon, that these natures remain two, 
notwithstanding their personal union. But that their 
failed of their objeot in constituting a criterion of truth 
is plainly demonstrated by such simple &ctB as that, in 
the fourth century alone, there were thirteen councils 
adverse to Arius, fifteen in his favour, and seventeen for 
the semi-Arians — ^in all, forty-five. From such a confusion, 
it was necessary that the councils themselves must be 
subordinate to a higher authority — a higher criterion, able 
to give to them or refuse to them autlienticity. That the 
source of power, both for the council in tlie Kast and the 
papacy in the West, Avas altogether political, is proved by 
almost every transaction in which they were concerned. 
In the case of the papacy, this was well seen in the 
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conieet liotwocn Hilary' the Bishop of Aries, and Leo, cn 
which occasion an edict was issued by the Emperor 
Valeiitinian denouncing the contumacy of Hilary, and 
Betting forth that ** though the sentence of so great a 
Pontifical pontiff as the i ishop of h'ome did not need 
power sua- im|H?rial conlinnation, yet that it must now 
be understood oy all bishops that the decrees 
' of the apostolic see should henceforth be law, 
and that whoever refdsed to obey the citation of the 
Bmnan pontiff should be compelled to do so by the 
Moderator of the province.** Herein we see the intrinsic 
nature of Papal power distinctly. It is allied with 
physical force* 

In the midst of these theological disputes occurred that 
The bu €f great event which I have designated as mark- 
ing the dose of the age of Inquiry. It was 
the fall of Kome. 

In the Eastern empire the Goths had become perma- 
nently settled, having laws of their own, a magistracy of 
their own, paying no taxes, but contributing 40,0u0 men 
to the army. The Visigoths were spreading through 
Sprf^adofihe Greece, Spain, Italy. In their devastations of 
barbarians. fomicr couutry, they had spared Atliens 

for the 8ake of her souvenirs. The p]leusiiiian mysteries 
had ceased. From that day (Jreeco never saw j)rusperity 
again. Alaric entered Italy. Stilicho, the imperial 
general, ft)roed hiiu to retreat. Rliadoi2:ast made his 
invasion. Stilicho compelled him to surrender at dis- 
cretion. The Burgundians and V andals overflowed Gaul ; 
the Sucvi» Vandals, and Alans overflowed Spain. Stilicho, 
a loan worthy of the old days of the republia though 
a tioth, was murdered by the emperor his master. 
Alario appeared before Bome. It was 619 years since she 
had felt the presence of a foreign enemy, and that was 
Hannibal* She still contained 1780 senatorial palaces. 
Capture and annual income of some of the owners 
sack of RoDw of which was 160,000^ The city was eighteen 
byAiaria jufies in circumfcrenoe, and contained above 
a million of people — of people, as in old times clamorous 
for distributions of bread, and wine, and oil. In its 
conscious despair, the apostate city, it is said» with tb» 
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oonoent of the pope, offered sacrifioe to Jnpiter, its re* 
pudiated, and« as it now believed, its offended god. 
200,000^., together with many oostly goods, werepaid as 
a ransom. The barbarian general retired. nj& was 
insulted by the emperor from his fastness at Bavenna. 
Altercations and new marches ensued ; and at last, for the 
third time, Alaric appeared before Rome. At midnight 
on the 24tli of April, a.d. 410, eleven hundred and sixty- 
three yeara from the foundation of the eity, the SSalarian 
gate was opened to him by the treachery of slayes ; there 
was no god to defend her in her dire extremity, and Home 
was sacked by the Goths. 

Has the Eternal City really fallen ! was the universal 
exclamation throughout the empire when it l>ecaino known 
that Alaric had taken Kome. Though paganism had 
been ruined in a national sense, the true Roman ethnical 
element had never given it up, but was dying out with it, 
a relic of the popuLxtion of the city still adiier- 
ing to the ancient fViith. Among this were nut o/tiie^pSSliB 
wanting many of the arifstocratic families and ^^tiis? 
philosophers, who imputed the disaster to 
the public apostasy, and in their shame and sufltring 
loudly proclaimed that the nation was justly punished for 
its abandonment of the gods of its foreiathers, the gcxis 
who had given victory and empire. It became necessary 
for the Church to meet this accusation, which, while it 
was openly urged by thousands, was doubtless believed to 
be true by silent^ and timid, and panio-stricken millions* 
With the intention of defending Christianity, St. Augus- 
tine, one of the ablest of the fathers, solemnly devoted 
tiiirteen years of his life to the composition of his great 
work entitled ^ The City of God." It is interesting for 
us to remark the tone of some of these replies of the 
Christians to their pagan adversaries. 

" For the manifest deterioration of Roman manners, and 
for the impending dissolution of the state, paganism itself 
is responsible. Our political power is only of yesterday ; 
it is in no manner ooncemed with the gradual The Christian 
development of luxury and wickedness, which 
has been going on for the last thousand years. Your 
ancestors made war a trade; they laid under tribute anc* 
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enslaved tho adjacent nations , but were not profusion, 
extravagance, dissipation, the necessary consequences oi 
cuiiqnest^ was not Homan idleness the inevitable result 
of the iillinji; of Italy with slaves? Every hour rendered 
wider tliat bottomless gulf which separates immense riches 
f rom abject poverty. Did not the middle class, in which 
reeide the virtue and etren^h of a natioii, disappear, and 
aristocratio families remain in Borne, whose estates in 
Syria or Spain, Oanl or Africa, equalled, nay, even ex* 
oeeded in extent and revuune illnstrions kingdoms, 
provinces for the annexation of which the republic of old 
had decreed triumphs? Was there not in the streets a 
profligate rabble living in total idlene6a» fed and amused 
at the expense of the state? ^^'e are not answerable for 
the grinding oppression perpetrated on the rural popu- 
lations until they have been driven to despair, their 
numbers so diminishing as to warn ua that there is 
danger of their being extinguished. We did not Ruggest 
to the Emperor Trajan to abandon Dacia. fun I neglect 
tliat policy which fixed the boundaries of the empire at 
strong military posts. We did not suggest to Caracallato 
admit all sorts of peoi)le to Koman citizenship, nor dis- 
locate the po])ulation by a wild pursuit of civil oflSces or the 
diseliarge of juiiitary duties. We did not crowd Italv 
with slaves, nor make those miserable men more degraded 
than the beasts of the field, compelling them to labours 
which are the business of the brutes. We have taught 
and practised a very different doctrine. We did not 
nightly put into irons the population of provinces and 
cities reduced to bondage. We are not responsible for the 
inevitable insurrections, poisonings, assassinations, ven* 
geance. We did not bring on tiiat state of things in 
which a man having a patrimony found it his best 
interest to abandon it without compensation and flee. We 
did not demoralize the populace by providing them food, 
games, races, theatres ; we have been persecuted because 
w(» would not set our feet in a theatre. We did not ruin 
tho senate and arisforrary hy sacriliciug everything, even 
ourselves, for the Juliaii family. W e did not neutralize 
the let^iuiis by setting them to ti^ht a<j^ainst one another. 
We were not the first to degrade Kome Diocletian, wha 
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persecuted us, gave the example by establishing hia 
residence at Nicomedia. As to the sentiment of patriotism 
of wliich you vaunt, was it not destroyed by your own 
emperors ? When they had made Roman citizens of Gauls 
and Egyptians, Africans and Hims, Spaniards and Syrians, 
how oould they expect that sveh a motley crew would re- 
main true to the inteiests of an Italian town^ and that town 
their hated oppressor. Patriotism depends on concentra- 
tion; it cannot hear diffusion. Something more than 
such a worldly tie was wanted to hind the diverse nations 
tc^ther ; they have found it in Christianity. A common 
language imparts community of thought and feeling ; but 
what was to be expected when Greek is the language of 
one half of the ruling classes, and Latin of the other? 
we say nothing of the thousand unintelligible forms of 
speech in use throughout the Eoman world. The fall of 
the senate preceded, by a few years, the origin of Christi- 
anity; you snnly will not say that we were the inciters 
of the usurpations of the Ceesars? What have we had to 
do with the army, that engine of violenci , which in ninety- 
two years gave you thirty-two emperors and twenty-seven 
pretenders to the throne We did not suggest to the 
tiBstorian Guards to put up the empire to auction. 

** Can you really wonder that all this should come to an 
end ? We do not wonder ; on the contrary, we thank G od 
for it. It is time that the human race had rest. The 
sighing of the prisoner, the prayer of the captive, are 
heard at last, xet the judgment has heen tempered with 
mercy. Had the pagan Khadogast taken Borne, not a life 
would have heen spared, no stone left on another. The 
Christian Alaric, tiiough a Goth, respects his COmstian 
brethren, and for their sakes you are saved. As to the 
goda, those daemons in whom you trust, did they always 
save you from calamity ? How long did Hannibal insult 
them ? Was it a goose or a god that saved the Capitol 
from Brennus ? Where were the gods in all the defeats, 
some of them but recent, of the pagan emperors? It is 
wpII that the pnrjtlc Babylon has fallen, the harlot who 
was drunk witli the Mood of nations. 

" In the place of this earthly city, this vaunted mistress, 
of the world, whose fall doses a long career of superstition 
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atil sin, there shall arise "the City of God." The 
piirit'ving fire of the i)arbanan ^hall remove her heathini.sh 
defilements, and make her fit for the kingdom of Clirist, 
Instead of a thousand years of that night of crime, to 
which in your desiNur yon look back, there is before her 
the day of the mm«nmnro, predicted by iiLe prophets of 
old. In her regenerated walls there shall be no taint of 
sin, bnt righteousness and peace; no stain of the vanities 
of the world, no conflicts of ambition, no sordid hunger 
for gold, no lust after glory, no desire for domination, 
but holiness to the Lord. 

Of those who in such sentiments defended the canse of 
St katm' religion St. Augustine was the chief. 

tine'H 'atyof In his great work, **the City of God," which 
^*^* may he regarded as the ablest specimen of the 

early Christian literature, he pnrsnr's this theme, if not 
in the language, at least in the spirit here presented, and 
throii nr}i a copious detail of many books. On the later 
Christ i;Lnity of the Western churches he has exerted mora 
influence than any otlier of the fathers. 'J'o him is duo 
much of the precision of our views on original sin, total 
depravity, grace, predestination, election. 

In his early years St. Augustine had led a frivolous and 
evil life, plunging into all the dissipations of the gay city 
Life and Carthage. Through the devious paths of 

wTitiniBofSt. Manich^eism, astrology, and scepticism, he at 
▲ugwtiae. j^ij amved at the tmUi. It was not, howeyer, 
ihe Fathers, but Cicero, to whom the good change waa 
due ; the writings of that great orator won him over to a 
love of wisdom, weaning him from the pleasures of the 
theatre, the follies of divination and superstition. From 
his ManichaE^an errors, he was snatched by Ambrose, the 
Bishop of Milan, who baptized him, together with his 
illegitimate son Adeodatus. In his writings we may, with- 
out difficulty, r<H'(>ixTii7e the vestiges of lifogianism, not as 
regards the duality of God, imt as respects the division 
of mankind — the elect and lost : the kingdoms of ^raoo 
and perdition, of God and the devil ; answering to the 
Oriental ideas of the rule of light and flarkiiesH. From 
Ambrose, St. Au^n^'^tine learned those, lii;;!! Trixutaiiail 
doctrines which were soon enforced in the Westi 
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In liis pMloeophioal disquisitions on Time, Matter, 
Memory, this far-famed writer is, however, always vn* 
eatisfactory, often trivial. His doctrine that Scripttue, 
as the wora of God, is capable of a manifold meaning, led 
him into many delusions, and exercised, in suhsequent 
ages, a most baneful influence on true science. Thus 
he finds in the Moisaic account of the creation proofs ol 
the Trinity ; that the firmament spoken of therein is the 
type of God's word ; and that there is a correspondence 
between creation itself and the Church. Uis numerous 
books have often been translated, es])tcially his Confes- 
sions, a work that has delighted and cdiiied fifty genera- 
tions, but which must, after all, yield the palm, as a 
literary production, to the writings of Bunyan, who, like 
Augustine, gave himself up to all the agony of unsparing 
personal examination and relentless self-condemnation, 
anatomizing his very soul, and dragging forth every sin 
into the face of da v. 

The ccclesiaRtical influence of St. Augustine has so 
c.<in4iK Icly eclipsed his political biography, that but little 
attention ha« heen given to liis conduct in the interesting 
time in which he lived. Sismondi recalls to his dis- 
advantage that he was the friend of Count Boniface, who 
invited Genseric and his Vandals into Afriea ; the bloody 
conssecjuences of that coiiKpiraey cannot be exaggerated. 
It wafc. tluuugh him that the count's name has been 
transmitted to posterity without infamy. Boniface 
was with him when he died, at Hippo, August 28th, 
A.i>. 440. 

W hen Home thos fell before Alaric, so far from the pro 
vincial Christians bewailing her misfortune, p^pHious 
they actually gloried in it. They critically efr.ctof 
disnnguished between the down&ll of the purple 
pagan harlot and the untouched city of God. The vengeance 
of the Qoik hcA fallen on the temples, but the churches 
had been spared. Though in subsequent and not very 
distant calajnities of the city these triumphant distinctions 
could scarcely be maintained, there can be no doubt that 
that catastrophe singularly developed papal power. The 
abasement of the ancient aristocracy brought into relief 
the bishop. It has been truly said that, as Borne rose finom 
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her ruins, the bishop was discerned to he her most con- 
spicuous man. Most opportunely, at this period Jerome 
had completed his Latin translation of the Bible. The 
Vulgate heneefortli l»erame the t'ccksiastical authority of 
the West, i he inliuence ol the heathen classics, which 
that austere ancliorite had in early life admired, but had 
vainly attempted to free himself from by unremitting 
nocturnal flagellations, appears in this great version. It 
ctiine at a critical moment for the West. In the })olitic 
Bon-committalibiii ui lujine, it ^va8 not expedient that a 
pope should be an author. The Vulgate was all that the 
times re(juired. Henceforth the East might occupy herself 
in the harmless fabrication of creeds and of heresies ; the 
West could develop her practical talent in. the much more 
important organization of eoclesiastical power. 

Doubtlees not without interest will the reader of these 
pages remark how closely the process of ecclesiastical events 
resembles that of civiL In ooth there is an irresiBtible 
tendency to the conoentratioii of power. As in Boman 
history we have seen a few families, and, indeed, at last^ 
one man grasp the influence which in earlier times was 
disseminated among the people, so in the Church the con- 
gregations are quickly found in subordination to their 
bishops, and these, in their turn, succumbing to a 
perpetually diminishing number of their compeers. In 
Theftteofthe period WO are now considering, the minor 
three great episcopates, such as those of Jerusalem, Antiooh, 
Carthage, had virtually lost their pristine force, 
everything having converged into the three great sees of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, and Kome. The history of 
the time is a record of the (k'S})erate struggles of the three 
chief bishops for supremacy. In this conflict Home 
posscsRcd many advantages; the two others were more 
immediately under the control of the imperial government, 
the clashing of interests between them more frequent, their 
rivalry more bitter. The control of eoclesiastical power 
was hence perpetually in Rome, though she was, both 
politically and intellectually, inferior to her competitors. 
As of old, there was a triunivimte in the world destined 
to concentrate into a despotism. And, as if to remind 
men that the principles involved in the movements of the 
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Church are of the aame nAtciie as those mvolTed in the 
moTements of the state, the reeemblanoee here pointed out 
are sometimes singularly illustrated in trifling details. 
The Bishop of Alexandria was not the first triumvir who 
oame to an untimely end on the banks of the Kile ; the 
Boman pontiff was not the first who consolidated his powef 
by the aid of Gallic legioua. 
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TJu oiiosius. — Death of Tfypntia. — FxUnotion of Learning m ike Sad 

by Cyril, hit Associateti and Successors, 

The policy of Constantine the Great inevitably tended 
to the paganization of Christianity. An incorporation of 
its pure doctrines with decaying pagan ideas wa^ 
the necessary consequence of the control that had been 
attained by unscrupnlous politicians and plaoemen. The 
Tbe age of &ith, thus Contaminated, gained a more genend 
Viitb. ready popular acoeptanoe, but at the cost oi 

a new lease of life to those ideas* So thorou|;h was the 
adulteration, that it was not until the Beformation, a period 
of more than a thousand years, that a separation of the 
true from the false could be a -complished. 

Considering how many nations weie involved in these 
events, and the length of time over which they extend, a 
clear treatment of the subject requires its subdivision. I 
Subdivision of shall therefore speak, 1st, of the Age of Faith in 
the miiyect. E^st ; 2nd, of the Age of Faith in the West 
The former was closed prematurely by the Mohammedan 
oonqueet ; the latter, after undergoing slow metamorphosis 
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passed Into the Eurc^ean Age of Reason dniing the 
pontificate of Nicholas Y . 

In this and l^e following chapter I shall therefore treat 
of the age of Faith in the East, and of the catastrophe that 
dosed it. I shall then turn to the Age of Faith in the 
West — a long but an instruotive story. 

The paganization of religion was in no small degree 
accomplished by the influence of the females of ri,cpoganiia. 
the court of Constantinople. It soon manifested tion of chns- 
all the essential features of a true mythology 
and hero-worship. Helena, the empreKs-niother, superin* 
tended the building of moiiii mental churches over the re- 
puted places of interest in the history of our Savionr those 
of his l)irth, his burial, his ascension. A vast and ever-in- 
creasing crowd of converts from paganism, who had become 
such froni worldlv considerations, atu1 still hankered after 
wonders like those in which tlicir forefathers had from time 
immemorial believed, lent a ready ear to assertions which, 
to more hesitating or better-instructed minds, would liave 
seemed to carry imposture on their very face. A temple of 
Venns, formerly ereoted on the dte of the Holy Sepnlohre, 
being torn down, there were disoovered, in p,s^v.ryof 
a cavern heneatht thiee oroeses, and also the th.- tmc cm 
inscription written by Pilate. The Saviour's •^""^ 
cross, being by mirade distinguished from those of the 
thieves, was divided, a part being kept at Jerusalem and 
a part sent to Constantinople, tt^ther with the nails used 
in the crucifixion, which were also fortunately found. 
These were destined to adorn the head of the emperor's 
statue on the top of the porphyry pillar. The woo<l of 
the cross, moreover, displayed a pro]K'rty of growtli, and 
hence furnished an abundant supply for the demands of 
pilgrims, and an nnfailing source of prcnniary |irotit to its 
possessors. In the eom sHj of subsequent years there was 
accumulated in the various churches of Europe, from this 
particular relics, a suiheiency to have constructed many 
hundred crosses. The age tliat could accept sucli a prodigy, 
of course found no ditlicuky in the vision of Constantino 
and the story of the Labarum. 

Such Wiu» the tendency of the tiinos to adulterate 
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Ohristiaaity with the spirit of paganism, partly to oon- 
V)iitioai dilate the prejudices of worldly converts, partly 
anm s xi in the hope of securing its more rapid spread, 
pagani^aiion. r^^^^^ ^ golemnlty in the truthful accusation 

which Faustus makes to Augustine: " You have substituted 
your agapsB for the sacrifices of the pagans ; for their idols 
your martyrs, whom you servo with the very same honours. 

You appease the shades of the dead with wine and feasts ; 
you celebrate the Kolomn festivals of the Gentiles, their 
calends and their solsticos ; and as to their inaiiuers, those 
you have reta iled witliuut any alteration. iSuthing dis- 
tinguislu s you from the pagans except tiiat you hold your 
as. embiies apart from them." 

As we have seen in the last chapter, the course of 
political affairs had detached the power of the state from 
the philosophical and polytheistic parties. Joined to the 
new movement, it was not long before it gave significant 
proofs of the sincerity of its friendship by commencing an 

active persecutioii of the remnant of phUcsophy. 
tiotf oVfa't^ It is to be borne in mind that the direction of 
IwiiJ*'*^ the proselytism, which was thus leading to 

important results, was from below upward 
ihrungh society. As to philosophy, its action had been 
In the other direction; its depository in the few enlight- 
ened, in the few educated ; its course, socially, from above 
downward. Under these circumstance^^, it was obvioiis 
enough that the prejudices of the ignoi ant popidace would 
find, in the end, a full expression ; that learning would 
have no consideration shown to it, or would be denounced as 
mere magic; that philosophy would be looked upon as a 
vain, and therefore sinful pursuit. When once a political 
aspirant has bidden with the multitude for power, and 
still depends on their pleasure for eflective support, it is 
no easy thing to refuse their wishes or hold back from 

their demands Even Oonstantine himself felt 
i^t^r" the pressure of the influence to which he was 
ggtojiMttca nllied, and wa8 compelled to surrender his friend 

Sopater, the philosopher, who was accused of 
binding the winds in an adverse quarter by the influence 
of magic, S I that the corn-ships could not reach Constan- 
tinople ; and the emperor was obliged to give orders foitf 
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decapitation to satisfj the damours in the theatre. 
Kot that snch requiflitions were submitted to without a 
atmj^gle, or that eucceeding sovereigns were willing to 
make their dignity tacitly subordinate to eoolesiastioal 
domination* It was the aim of Const mtine to make theO" 
logy & branch of pulitics ; it was the hope of every bishop 
in the empire to make politics a branch of theology. 
Already, however, it was apparent that the ecclesiastical 
party would, in the end, get the upper hand, and that the 
reluctance of some of the (^niperors to obey its behests 
was merely the revolt of individual minds, and therefore 
ephemeral in its natnic, and that the jxipular wishes 
would be abuiulantly «;ratified as soon as emperors arose 
who not merely, like (Junstantine, availed themselvea of 
Christianity, Imt al)8olntely and sincerely adopted it. 

Julian, l>y hia brief but inetfectual attempt to restore 
paganism, scarcely restrained I'or a moment the course of 
the new doctrines now strengthening themselves The Emperor 
continually in publie est imation hy inc<jr{)orating 
ideas borrowed Irom paganism. Through the reign of 
\alentinian, who was a Jviicenist, ami of Valens, who was 
an Arian, things went on almost as if the episode of Julian 
had never occurred. The ancient gods, whose existence 
no one seems ever to have denied, were now thoroughly 
identified with dsemona ; their wotship was stigmatized as 
the practice of magic. Against this crime, regarded by 
the laws as equal to treason, a violent persecu- peja^^^yoM 
tion arose. Persons resoiting to Home for the of his sue 
purposes of study were forbidden to remain there ^"^^ 
af er they were twenty-one years of age. Ihe force of 
this persecution fell practically upon the old religion^ 
though nominally directed against the black art, for the 
primary function of paganism was to foretell future events 
m this world, and hence its connexion with divination 
and its punishment as magic. 

But the persecution, though directed at paganism, struck 
also at what remained of philosophy. A great party had 
attained to power under circumstances Avhich ^(^ggjty^^f 
compelled it to enforce the principle on which learning to 
it was originally founded. That principle was ''''^ ^'^^^^p^- 
the exaction of unhdsitatiug belief, which, though it wiii 
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answer Yerywell for the humbler and more numerous claas 

of men, is unsuited for those of a higher intellectual grade. 
The policy of Constantine had opened a career in the state^ 
through the Church, for men of the lowest rank. Many 
of sudi had already attained to the highest dignities. A 
burning zeal rather than the possession of profound learn- 
ing animated them. But eminent position once attained^ 
none stood more in need of the appearance of wisdom. 
Under such circTimstances, they wr*re tempted to set up 
tlioir own notions as final and unimpeachable truth, and 
to denounce as magic, or the sinful pursuit of vain trifling, 
all the learning that stood in tlie way. In this the hand 
of the civil power assisted. It was intended to cut off 
every pliilosopher. Every manuscript that could be «oi/.ed 
was forthwith burned. Throughout the East, men in 
terror destroyed their libraries, for fear that some unfor- 
tunate sentence ccmtaincd in any of the books should 
involve them and their faiuilics in destruction. The uni- 
versal opinion was that it was right to compel men to 
Growth of h^lievo what the majority of society had now 
bigutryand accepted as the truth, and, if they refused, it 
■upcntiticn. ^ ^^Yit to punish them. No one in the 
dominating party was heard to raise his voioe in behalf 
of intellectual liberty. The mystery of things abo^e 
reason was held to be the very cause that they uiould be 
accepted by Faith; a singular merit was supposed to 
appertain to that mental condition in which belidt precedes 
understanding. 

llie death-blow to paganism was given by the Emperor 
Theodosius, a Spaniard, who, from the services he rendered 
F uuticisra of iJ^ this particular, has been rewarded with the 
Tbeodotius. title of " The Great" From making the practice 
of magic and the inspection of the entrails of animals 
capital offences, he proceeded to prohibit sacrifices, A.r). 391, 
and even the entering of temples. lie alienated the 
revenues of many tom])le8, confiscated the estates of othera, 
some he demolished. The vestal virgins he dismissed, and 
any house profaned by incense he declared forfeited to the 
imperial exchequer. When once tliu property of a religious 
eetahlishment has been irrevocably taken away, it ia 
needless to declare its worship a capital crime. 
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But not only did the government tbns oonstitnte itself a 
thorough auxiliaiy of tiie new religion ; it also tried to 
eecare it from its own dissensions. Apostates were deprived 
of the right of bequeathing their own property. Iiiquisiton 
of faith were es&blished; they were at onoe spi^ and 
judges, the prototypes of the most fearful tribunal of modem 
times. Theodosius, to whom the carrying i^to effect of 
these metwures was due, found it, however, more expedient 
for himself to institute living emblems of his personal faith 
than t*) rely on any ambiguous creed. He therefore sen- 
tenced all those to be deprived of civil rights, and io be 
driven into exile, who did not accord with the belief of 
Damasus, the Bishop of Bome, and Peter, the Bishop of 
Alexandria. Those who presumed to celebrate Easter on 
the same day as the Jews he condemned to death. " We 
will," says he, in his edict, "that all who embrace tin's 
creed be called catholic Christians " - the rest are heretics. 

Impartial history is obliged to impute the origin of these 
tyrannical and scandalous acts of the civil power to the 
influence of the clergy, and to hold them respon- 
6il)le for the crimes. The guilt of impure, iin- biiftTof tt» 
BCTiipulouB women, eunuchs, parasites, violent i-'P'" . 
Boitliers m possession ot absolute power, lies at 
their 1< nr. Yet human nature eau never, in any condition 
of allaii^s, be altogether deltased. Tliough the system 
under which men were living jnuslied them forward to 
these iniciuities, tUe individual sense uf right and wrong 
Bonietimcs vindi( ated itself. In these pages we shall again 
and again meet this personal revolt against the indefensible 
consequences of system. It was thus that there were 
bishops who openly intervened between the victim and 
his oppresjsur, who took the treasures of the Church to 
redeem slaves from captivity. For this a future age will 
perhaps ezonse Ambrose, the Archbishop of Milan, the 
impostures he practised, remembering that, fa^ to face, 
he held Theodusius the Great to aoconntability for the 
massacre of seven thousand persons, whom, in a fit of 
vengeance, he had murdered in the circs of viawacreat 
Thessaloniea. a.h. 390, and inexorably compeUod "Kssiiiunicft. 
the imperial culprit, to whom he and all his party were 
under sneli obligations, to atone for his crime by snob 
Vol, I.— 15 
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penance as maj 1x3 exacted in this world, teaching his 
Bovereigii that though ho was of the Church and in the 
Church, he was not above the Church that brute force 
must give way to intelleot, and th&t even the meanest 
human being has rights in the sight of God. 

Politioal events had thus taken a oourse disastrous to 
human knowledge. A neoessity had arisen that they to 
whom circumstanoes had given the O'introl of public faith 
should also have the control of }>iiblic knowledge. The 
moral condition of the world had thus come into anta- 
gonism with Boientifio progress. A s had been the case many 
iiitoodtiction ages before in India, the sacred writings were 
qf i^itriaticigm.ggQ^rted to oontain whatever was necessary or 
useful for man to know, i^nestions in astronomy, geo- 
graphy, chronology, history, or any other branch which 
had hitherto occupied or amused the human mind, were 
now to ho. referred to a new tribunal for solution, and 
there remained nothing to be done by the philosopher. 
A revt'lation of science is incompatible with any firtber 
ailvauce ; it admits no employment save that of the humble 
commentator. 

The early ecclesiastical writers, or Fathers, as they are 
often callcMi, came thus to be considered not only as sur- 
passing all uthei men in piety, but also as excelling them 
in wisdom. Their dictum was looked upon as final. This 
eminent position they held for many centuries, indued, 
it was not until near the period of the Keformation that 
they were de|>0S6d. llie great critics who appeared at 
that time, by submitting the Fatristic works to a higher 
analysis, comparing them with one another and showing 
their mutual contradictions, brought them all to their 
proper level. The habit of even so much as quoting them 
went out of use, when it was perceived that not one of 
Apology of these writers could present the necessary creden- 
thc fattiers for tials to entitle him to speak with authority on 
Patrirticism. scientific fact. Many of tiiem had not 

scrupled to express their contempt of the things they thus 
presumed to judge. Thus Eusebius says : ** It is not 
thrnutj^h if^norance of the things admired by philosophers, 
but tlirou^^h cunte!ii]>t of suc}< iiscless labour, thot we tliiiik 
Tittle of these mutters, turning our souls to the exeroiso 
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of better things." In such a spirit Lactaiitius holds the 
whole of philosophy to be " empty and false." Speaking 
in reference to the heretical doctrine of the globular form 
of the earth, he says : Is it possible ibat men can be so 
abfiard as to believe that the crops and the trees on the 
other side of the earth hang downward, and that men have 
their feet higher than their heads? If yon ask them how 
they defend these monstrosities how things do not fall 
away from t)ie earth on that side y they reply that the 
nature of things is such, that heavy bodies tend toward 
the centre like the spokes of a wheel, while light bodies, 
as clouds, smoke, fire, tend from the centre to the heavens 
ou all sides. Now I am really at a loss what to say of 
those who, when they have once gone wrong, steadily per- 
severe in their folly, and defend one abpurd opinion by 
anotlH'? /' On the qucKtion of the antipodes, fcjt. Augustine 
assertb that ''it is impossible there shonhl be inhabitants 
on the opposite side of the earth, since no such race is 
record L'd by Scripture among tlie descendants of Adam." 

Patristic ism, or the science of the Fathers, was thus 
ess< Titially founded on the principle that the Scriptures 
ct)ntaia all knowledge permitted to man. It followed, 
therefore, that natural phenomena may be interpreted by 
the aid of texts, and that all philosophical doctrioes 
doctrines must be moulded to the pattern of <if Patriati- 
ortiiodoxy. It asserted that God made the world 
out of nothing, since to admit the eternity of matter leads 
to Manichteism. It taught that the earth is a plane, and 
the sky a vault above it, in which the stars are fixed, and 
the sun, moon, and planets perform their motions, rising 
and setting ; that these bodies are altogether of a subor* 
dinate nature, their use being to give light to man; that 
still higher and beyond the vault of the sky is heaven, the 
abode of God and the angelic hosts ; that in six days the 
earth, and all that it contains, were made ; that it was 
overwhelmed by a universal deluge, which destroyed all 
living things save those preserved in the ark, the waters 
being subsequently dried up by the wind; that man is the 
moral centre of the \rorld ; for him all things were created 
and are sustained ; that, so far as his ever having shown 
any tendency to improvement, he has fallen both in 
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wisdom and worth, the first man, before his sin, having 
been perfect in body and sonl : henoe Fatristicism ever 
looked backward, never forward; that through that sin 
death came into the world ; not even any < ^ii imal had died 
previously, but all had been immortal. It utterly rejected 
the idea of the government of the world by law, asserting 
the perpetual interference of an instant 1 rovidenoe on all 
occasions, not excepting the most trifling. It resorted to 
spiritual influences in the production of natural effects, 
assigninf^ to angels the duty of nioviiif:^ the stars, carrying 
up water from the sea to form rain, and managing 
et;lipse8. It affirmed that man had existed but a few 
centnrieH np(»ii earth, and that he could continue only a 
little longer, fur that the world itself miglit every moment 
he cxpoctofb to be burned up by fire. It deduced all the 
families of the earth from one primitive pair, and made 
them all iiiorally responsible for the sin committed by that 
pair. It rejected the doctrine that man cau modify his 
own organism as absolutely irreligious, the physician 
being little better than an atheist, but it affirmed that 
cures may be effected by the intercession of saints, at 1^ 
shrines of holy men, and by relics. It altogether repu- 
diated the improvement of man's physical state; to 
increase his power or comfort was to attempt to attiun 
what Providence denied ; jphilosophical investigation was 
an unlawful prying into things that God had designed to 
oonceal« It declined the logic of the Greeks, substituting 
mirade-proof for it, the demonstration of an assertion 
being supposed to be given by a surprising illustration ci 
something else. 

A wild astronomy had thus sup{)lanted the astronomy 
of Hipparchus; the miserable fictions of Eusebius had 
subverted the chronology of Manetho and Eratosthenes ; 
the geometry of I hiclid and Apollonius was lield to be of 
no use ; the ge(^>^raphy of Ptolemy a blunder ; the great 
mechanical inventions of Archimedes incomparably sur- 
passed by the miracles worked at the shrines of a hundred 
saints. 

Of such a mixture of truth and of folly was Patristicism 
composed. Ignorance in power had found it necessary to 
have a false and unprogressive science, forgetting that 
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fiooner or later the time miist arriTe when it would be 

impossible to maintain stationary ideas in a 
world of which the affairs arc ever advancing. JJ!*""'''h8 of 
A failure to include in the system thus imposed theFatnstic 
upon men any provision fur intoliectual progress 
was the great and fatal mistake of those times. Each 
passing CGutiirv brouglit its incompatibilities. A strain 
upon the working of the system soon occurred, and per- 
petually increased in force. It became apparent that, in 
the end, the imposition would be altogether unable to hold 
together. On a future page we shall sec what were the 
circumstances under which it at last broke down. 

The wonder-worker who prepares to exhibit his phan- 
taemagoria upon the wall, knows well how much it adds 
to the delusion to have all lights extinguished save that 
which is in his own dark lantern. I have now it coramenon 
to leUte how the last flickering rays of Greek ^^'ur^lT'ii: 
learning were put out ; how Patristicism, aided 
by her companion Bigotry, attempted to lay the foundations 
of her influence in security. 

In the reign of Theodosins the Great, the pagan religion 
and pagan knowledge were together destroyed. This 
emperor was restrained by no doubts, for he was very 
ignorant and, it must be admitted, was equally sincere 
and severe. Among; his earlv measures we hnd an order 
that if any of the governors of Egypt so much ^Yitaofihe 
as entered a temple he should be fined fifteen Kmperor 
pounds of gold. He followed this by the dt>- 
stniction of the temples of Syria. At this period the 
Archbishopric of Alexandria was held by one I'heophilus, 
a bold, bad man, who had once been a monk of Nitria. It 
was about a.I). 390. The Trinitarian conflict was at the 
time composed, one party having got the better of the 
other. To the monks and rabble of Alexandria the temple oi 
Serapis and its library were doubly hateful, partly because 
of the Pantheistio opposition it shadowed forth against 
the prevailing doctrine, and partly because witiun its walls 
sorcery, magic, and other dealings with the devil had for 
ages been going on* We have related how AkzandrLin 
Ptolemy Philadelphus commenced the great Mbwi*!. 
library in the aristocratio quarter of the dty named 
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BrncMon, and added varions scientific establisliments to 
it. Incited by this example, Enmenes, King of Pergamws, 
established out of riTalry a similar library in his metropolis. 
With the intention of preventiii[^ him from excelling that 
of t'gypt, Ptolemy Epiphanes prohibited the exportation 
of papyrus, whereupon Enmenes invented the art of 
making parchment. The second great Alexandrian library 
was that estabiished by Ptolemy Physcon at the Serapion, 
in the adjoining quarter of the town. The library in 
the Pruchion, which was estimated to contain 400,000 
Tolumes, was accidentally, or, as it has been said, pur- 
posely burned during the siege of the city bv Julius 
Caasar, bat that in the Serapion escaped. To make 
amends for this great catastrophe, Maro Antony presented 
to Cleopatii} the ri^al library, brought for that 
pf^^u, purpose from Pergamus. It oonsistML of 200,000 
gwwfcrredto yolumos. It was wlth the library in the 
^ Bruchion that the Museum was originally con* 
nected; but after its conflagration, the remains of the 
yarious surviving establishments were transferred to the 
Serapion, which therefore was, at the period of which we 
axe speaking, the greatest depository of Imowledge in the 
world. 

The pagan Eoman emperors had not been unmindful of 
the great trust they had thus inherited from the Ptolemies. 
The temple of 1'be temple of Sorapis was universally admitted 
Serapis. \yf^ f]^^ ablest religious structure in the 

world, unless perhaps tlie patriotic Poman excepted that 
of the Capitoline Jupiter. It was approached by a vast 
flifrht of steps ; wa8 adorned with many rows of columns; 
ami ill its quadrangular portico — a matchless work of skill 
— were placed most exquisite statues. On the sculjitured 
walls of its chambers, and upon ceilings, wore paintings of 
unapproachable excellence. Of the value of these works 
of art the Greeks were no incompetent judges. 

The Serapion, with these its precious contents, per- 
petually gave umbrage to the Archbishop Theophilus and 
his party. To them it was a reproach and an insult. Its 
many buildings were devoted to unknown, and there- 
fore unholy uses. In its vaults and silent chambers the 
populace believed that the most abominable mysteries 
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were carried on. There were magical brazen circles and 
sun-dials for iurUuic-tolling in its porch ; every one said 
that they had once belonged to I'haraoii or the conjurors 
who strove with Moses. Alas ! no one of the ferocious 
bigots knew that with these £iatostheii66 had in the old 
timee measured the size of the earth, and Timocharis had 
determined the motions of the planet Yenns. The temple, 
"with its pure white marble walls, and endless columns 
projected against a bine and cloudless Egyptian sky, was 
to them a whited sepulchre full of rottenness within. In 
the very sanotuaiy of the god it was said that the priests 
had been known to delude the wealthiest and most beanti- 
fol Alexandrian women, who fancied that they were 
honoured by the raptures of the god. To this temple, so 
well worthy of their indignation, Theophilus directed the 
attention (»f his people. It happened that the Emperor 
Constantius had furmerly given to the Church the site of 
an ancient temple of Osiris, and, in digging the founda- 
tion for the new edifice, the obscene symboltj used in that 
worship chanced to be found. With more zeal than 
mcxlesty, Theophihis exhibited tliem to the derision of the 
rabble in the market-place. The old Egyptian pagan party 
ro8e tu avenge the insult. A riot ensued, one QuAirclb©. 
Olympius, a philosopher, being the leader. ^'JJ^jJJj 
1 heir head-quarters were in the massive building and pofpuisin 
of the Serapion, from which issuing forth they Aieaumdito, 
seized whatever Christians they oomd, compelled them to 
offer sacrifice, and then killed them on the altar. 'J he 
disjuite was referred to the emperor, in the meantime the 
pagans maintaining themselves in the temple-fortress. In 
the dead of night, Olympius, it is said, was awe-stricken by 
the sound of a clear voice chanting among the arches and 
pillars the Christian Alleluia. Either accepting, like a 
heathen, the omen, or fearing a secret assassin, he escaped 
from the temple and fled for his life. On the . 
arrival of the rescript of Tneodosius the pagans oidi r. the 
laid down their arms, little expecting the orders 52troy«L*** 
of the emperor. He enjoined that the building 
should forthwith be destroyed, intrusting the fn^V to the 
Bwift hands of Theophilus. His work was commenced by 
the pillage and dispersal of the library. He entered the 
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sanctuary of the god - that sanctuary which, was tho 
visible sign of the Pantheism of tho East, the memento of 
the alliance between hoary primeyal Egypt and free- 
thinking Greece, the relic of the statesmanBhip of Alex- 
g^Qg ander*8 captains. In gloomy silence the ima^ 
serapts is of ScTapIs confrontod its assailants. It is in 
^^^y^ such a moment that the value of a religion is 
tried ; the god who cannot defend himself is a convicted 
sham, 'i'heophilns, undaunted, commands a veteran to 
strike the image with his battle-axe. The helpless statue 
offers no resistance. Another blow rolls the head of tho 
idol on the floor. It is said that a colony of frightened 
rats ran forth from its interior. The kingcraft, and 
priestcraft, and solemn swindle of seven hundred years arc 
exploded in a shout of lau<2;hter ; tlie god is broken to 
piece8, his members dragged through the streete. Tho 
recesses of the berapion are explored. 1 'osterity is edified by 
discoveriee of frauds by which the priests maintain their 
power. Among other wonders, a car with four horses is 
seen suspended near the ceiling by means of a magnet 
laid on the roof, which being reniuvud by the hand of a 
Christian, tho iriposture fell to the pavement. The iiis- 
torian of these events, noticing the physical impossibility 
of such things, has wisely said th .t it is more easy to 
invent a fictitious story than to support a practical fraud. 
But the gold and silver contained in the temple were 
carefully collected, the baser articles heing broken in 
pieces or cast into the fire. Kor did the noly zeal of 
Theophilus rest until the structure was demoliwed to its 
very foundations— a work of no little labour — and a 
church erected in the precincts. It must, however, have 
been the temple more particularly wliich experienced this 
devastation. The building in which tho library had been 
contained must have escaped, for, txNcnty years subse- 
quently, Orosius expressly states that he saw the empty 
cases or shelves. The fanatic 'i'heophilus poshed forward 
his victory. '^I'he temide at Oanopus next fell before him, 
and a general attack was made on all similar edifices in 
Pwwcutiona ijgypt. Speaking of thr monks and of the 
ofThtophiius. worship of relics, Eunapius says: "Whoever 
wore a black drosfi was invested with tyrannical power j 
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philosophy and [tiety to the o^ods were compelled to retire 
into secret places, and to dwell in contented poverty and 
digiiitied meanness of appearance. The temples w ere turned 
into tombs for the adoration of the bones of tlie basest and 
most depraved of men, who had suffered the penalty of the. 
law, and whuiu they made their gods.'* 

8nch was the end of the Serapion. Its destruction stands 
forth a token to all ages of the state of the times. 

In a few years after this memorable event the Arch- 
bishop Theophiltts had f^ne to his acootint. His throne 
was occupiea by his nephew» St. Cyril, who had g^^^^j^ 
been expressly prepared for that holy and respon- 
sible omoe by a residence of five years among ihe monks 
of Nitria. He had been presented to the fastidious Alex« 
andrianswith due precauiions, and by them acknowledged 
to be an effective and fashionable preacher. His pagan 
opponents, however, asserted that the clapping of nands 
and encores bestowed on the more elaborate passages of 
his sermons were performed by persons duly arranged in 
the congregation, and paid for their trouble If doubt 
remains as to his intellectual endowments, there can be 
none respecting the qua] i ties of his heart. The throe 
parties into which the po])u]a'ion of the cicy was divided 
— Christian, Heathen, and Jewish^ — kept up a perpetual 
disorder by their disputes. Of the last it is sai^l that the 
number was not less than fi>rty thousand. The episcopate 
itself had become much less a religious than an important 
civil office, exercising a direct municipal control through 
the Farabolani, which, under the disguise of city mission- 
aries, whose duty it was to seek out the sick and destitute, 
oons^tuted in reality a constabulary force, or rather 
actually ft militia. The unscmpulous manner in whioh 
Cyril made use of this force, diverting it from net^n,jnp8on 
its ostensible purpose, is indicated by the ieict inpremacy m 
that the emperor was obliged eventually to take ^i^*^"^"*^ 
the appointments to it out of the archbisliop's hands, and 
reduce the number to five or six hundred. Some local 
circumstances had increased the animosity between the 
Jews and the Christians, and riots had taken niot«inUia» 
place between them in the theatre. These were ^^^y- 
followed by more serious conflicts in the streets ; and toe 
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Jews, for the moment havinji; tho advantage over their 
aiitajj^onists, ontrai:;<xl and massacred them. It was, 
however, but fur a inoinent ; for, the Christians ar»>iLsin^ 
themselvt's under the iiuspi rat ions of Cyril, a mob sac ked 
the synagogues, pillaged tho houses of the Jews, and en- 
deavoured to expel thoee offenders out of the city, llie 
prefect Orestes was compelled to interfere to stop tiie riot ; 
but the archbishop was not so easily disposed of. His old 
associates, the Nitrian monks, now justified the prophetic 
forecast of Theophilus. Five hundred of thoM £inatics 
swarmed into the town from the desert. The prefoct 
himself was assaulted, and wounded in the head by a stone 
thrown by Amnionius, one of them. The more respectable 
citizens, alarmed at the turn things were taking, inter- 
fered, and Annnonius, l>eing seized, sufiered death at the 
han<l8 of tho lictor. Cyril, undismayed, caused his body 
to be tr msported to the Caisareum, laid there in state, and 
buried witli unusual honours. Ho directed that tho name 
of tlie fallen zealot shouM be changed from Ammonius to 
Thaumasius, or *'the Wonderful," and the holy martyr 
received the honours of ciJiionizatiou. 

In these troubles there can be no doubt that the pag-ans 
sympathized with the Jews, and therefore drew upon 
themselves the vengeance of Cyril. Among the culti- 
H ni iiiii vators of Platonic philosophy whom the times 
ha^ spared, there was a beautiful young wonian, 
Hypatia, the daughter of I'heon the mathematician, who 
not only distinguished hereelf by her expositions of the 
Keo Platonic and Peripatetic doctrines, but was also 
honoured for the ability with which she commented on 
tiie writings of ApoUonius and other geometers. ETery 
day before her door stood a long train of chariots ; her 
lecture-room was crowded with the wealth and fashion of 
Alexandria. Her aristocratio audiences were more than 
a uval to those attending upon the preaching of the arch- 
bishop, and perhaps contemptuous comparisons were insti- 
tuted between the philosophical lectures of Hypatia and 
th'i ineomprehensible sermons of Cyril. But if the arch- 
bi.shop had not philosopliv, he had what on such occasions 
is more valuable — power. It wns not to bo borne that a 
heathen sorceress should ilixm divide such a metropolis 
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with a prt'late; it was uot to "be bome that the rich, and 
nobie, and young Bhoiild thuB be carried otf by the black 
arts of a diabolical enchantress. Alexandria was too fair a 
prize to bo liglitly BuiTcndered. It conld vie with The dty of 
ConfcitiiuUiiu[)k! itself. Into its strec's, from the Aiexandrta. 
yellow sand-liills of the desert, long trains of camels and 
countless boats brought the abundant harvests of the Nile. 
A shiiH».iial oonneotod the harbour of EunostoB with Lake 
Mareotis. The harbour was a forest of masts. Seaward, 
looking over the blue Mediterranean, was the great light- 
house, the Pharos, counted as one of the wonders of tho 
world ; and to protect the shipping from the north wind 
there was a mole three quarters of a mile in length, with 
its drawbridges, a marvel of the skill of the Macedonian 
engineers. Two great streets crossed each other at right 
angles — one was three, the other one mile long. In the 
square where they intersected stood the mausoleum in 
whidi rested tlie body of Alexander. The city was full of 
noble edifices - the palace, the exchange, the Caesareum, 
the halls of justice. Among tho temples, those of Pan 
and Neptune were conspicuous. The visitor passed 
countlesH theatres, churches, temples, synagogues. I'here 
was a time l>eibro 'i heophilus when the JSerapion luigiit 
have been approached on one side by a slope for carriages, 
on the other by a flight of a Imudred marble steps. On 
vhese stood tho grand portico with its columns, its 
choquered corridor leading round a roofless hall, the ad- 
joining porches of which contained the library, and f j *m 
the midst of its area arose a lofty pilUr visible a&r off at 
sea. On one side of the town were the royal docks, on the 
otiier the Hippodrome, and on appropriate sites the Necro- 
polis, the market-places, the gymnasium, its stoa being a 
stadium long; the amphitheatre, groves, gardens, foun- 
tains, obelisks, and countless public bidldings with ^dcd 
roofs glittering in the sun. Here might be seen the 
wealthy Christian ladies walking in the streets, their 
dresses embroidered with Scripture parableh;, t]io Gospelb 
hanging from their necks by a golden chain, Maltese dogs 
with jewelled collars frisking round them, and slaves wiSi 
parasols and fans trooping along. There might be seen 
the ever-trading, ever-thriving Jew, fresh from the 
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wharves, or busy negotiating his loans. But, worst of all, 
the chariots with giddy or thoughtful pagans hastening 
to the academy of Hypatia, to hear those qnestioiiB dis- 
cussed whioh liave neyer yet been answered, Where am 
ir "What am IT* "What oan I know T— to hear dis- 
courses on antenatal existence, or, as the vulgar asserted^ 
to find out the future by the aid of the black art, sooth- 
saying by Chaldee talismans engraved on precious stones* 
by incantations with a glass and water, by moonshine on 
the walls, by the magic mirror, the reflection of a gapphire, 
a sieve^ or cymbals ; fortune-telling by the veins of the 
hand, or oonsultations with the stars, 

Oyril at length determined to remove this great re- 
proach, and overturn what now appeared to be the only 
obstacle in his way to unoontroUed authority in the city. 
We are reaching ono of those moments in which great 
general principles (^rnljod}' themselves in individuals. It 
is Greek philos fphy under the appropriate form of 
Hypatia; ecclesiastical ambition under that of CyriL 
M«ri.,^r Their destinies are about to be fulfilled. As 
HypafcUby Hypatia cumos forth to ner academy, she is 
assaulted by Cyrii's mob — an Ab xandrian mob 
of many monkH. Amid the fearful yelling of these bare- 
legf^ed and biack-cowled fiends she is dragged from her 
chariot, and in the public street stripped naked. In her 
Hiortal ten ur she is haled into an adjacent church, and in 
that sacred edifice is killed by the club of Peter the Reader. 
It is not always in the power of him who has stirred uj 
the worst passions of a fanatical mob to stop iheir excesses 
when his purpose is aooomplished. With the blow given 
by Peter the aim of Oyril was reached, bnt his memlesB 
adherents had not glutted their vengeanoe. The^ out- 
raged the naked oorpee, dismembered it, and incredible to 
be said, finished their infernal crime hy scraping the flesh 
from the bones with oyster-shells, and castmg the rem- 
nants into the fire. Though in his privacy St. Oyril and 
his friends might laugh at the end of his antagonist, his 
memory must bear the weight of the righteous indignation 
of posterity. 

Thus, in the 414th year of our era, the position of philo 
sophy in the intellectual metropolis of the worla urav 
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determined ; henceforth science must sink into obscurity 
and subordination. Its public existenoe will no suppi^sidono 
longer be tolerated. Indeed, it tuay be said that AiexuuirUa 
from this period for some oeataries it altogether 
disappeared. The leaden mace of bigotry had strack and 
shivered the exquisitely tempered steel of Greek philo- 
sophy. Cyril's acts passed unquestioned. It was now 
ascertained that throughout the Roman world there must 
be no more liberty of thought, it had been said that 
these events prove Greek philosophy to have been a sham^ 
and, like other shams, it was driven out of the world when 
detected and that it could not withstand the truth. Such 
assertions might answer tlioir purposes very well, so long 
as tho victors maintained their power in Alexandria, but 
they manifestly are of inconvenient application after the 
Saracens had captured the city. However this may be, an 
intellectual stagnation settled upon the place, an invisible 
atmosphere of oppression, ready to crush down, morally 
and physically, whatever provoked its weight. And so 
for the next two dreary and weary centuries things re- 
mained, uiitil oppression and force were ended by a foreign 
invader. It was well for the world that tho Arabian 
conquerors avowed their trae argument, the scimitar, and 
made no pretenstons to superhuman wisdom. They were 
thus left free to pursue knowled^ without involving 
themselves in theological contradictiouii, and were able to 
make Egypt once more illustrious among the nations of 
the earth — to snatch it from the hideous fenaticism, ignor- 
ance, and barbarism into which it had been plunged. On 
the shore of the Red Sea once more a degree of the earth's 
surface was to be measured, and her size ascertained — 
but by a Mohammedan astronomer. In Alexandria the 
memory of the illustrious old times was to be recalled by 
the discovery of the motion of the sun's apogee by 
Aibategnius, and the third inequality of the moon, the 
variation, by Aboul Wefa ; to be discovered six centuries 
later in Europe by Tyclio Rrahe. The eanal of the 
Pharaohs from the Nile to the Ked Sea, cleared out by the 
Ptolemies in former aiz:e8. was to be cleared from its sand 
again. The glad desert listened once more to the cheer iul 
cry of the merchant camei-diiver iubtead of tho midnight 
prayer of the monk. 
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FBEMATURB END OF THE AGB OF FAITH IN THB 

EAST. 

TUE THBEE ATTACKS, VANDAL, PERSIAN, ABAB. 

The Vandal Attack Z r/<?s to the Lost of Africa, — Beeovay <jf thai 

Province by Juslimau after great Calamities. 
The Persian Attack UmU to the Low of Syria and FaU of Jerutalem^ 

— The inte Orou carried away ae a Tr^hy, — Moral Imprettion 

The Arab Attack. — Birth, Misdon, and Doctrines of Mohammed.-^ 
Rapid Sprtnul of his Faiih iu Asia and Africa. — FaU of Jermalem.-^ 
Drtadfui Laeeee of Ohrietianiiff to Mokaimmedainiain* — 2^ Arobt 
heeome a learned Nation. 

Ber«' of the Eoran.—M^fiexionB on the Lm of Aria and Afrioa hy 
Okristetidom. 

I HAVE now to describe tKe end of the age of Faith in the 
East. The Byzantine system, out of which it 
IS^uiwnthe ^^ad Issucd, was destroyed by three attacks : Ist, 
QTzantine by the Vandal invasion of Africa ; 2nd, by the 
•y«>««»- military opeiations of Chosroes, the Persian 
hh^'j ; 3r(l, l)y Mohammedanism. 

( )f these three attacks, the Vandal may be said, in a 
military sense, to have been successfully closed by tho 
victories of Justinian ; but, politically, the cont of those 
victories was thode]t()|)nlatiun and ruin of the empire, par- 
ticularly in the south and west. The second, the Persian 
attack, though brilliantly resisted in its later years by the 
Emperor Heraclius, left, tliroughout the Kast, a ]ir()fonnd 
moral impression, which proved final and fatal in tho 
Mohammedan attack. 

No heresy has ever produoed snoh important political 
xesults as that of Ariiis. While it was yet a vital aootrine, 
it led to the infliction of unspeakable ealamitieB on tbs 
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empire, and, though long ago forgotten, h»B blasted penna* 
nently bome of the fairest portions of the globe. Tbey«iMba 
When Coont BonifaoOt incited by ^e intrigues 
of the patiioian iSStins, invited Genserio, the King of the 
Vand al s, into Afxioa, that barbarian found in the dis- 
contented sectaries his most effectual aid. In vain would 
he otherwise have attempted the conquest of the country 
with the 50,000 men he landed from Spain, A*D« 429. 
Three hundred Donatist bishops, and many conquest of 
thousand priests, driven to despair by the ^^^^^ 
persecutions inflicted by the emperor, oanying with them 
that large poiiiion of the population who were Ari.m, were 
ready to look upon him as a deliverer, nnil therefore to 
afford him support. The result to tho empire was the loss 
of Africa. 

It wasuotlnTii^ more than iiiiu;ht liavr ^r^ii expected tlint 
Justinian, when he fouutl himself firmly seated on the 
throne of Constautinopie, should make an attempt to 
retrieve these disasters. The priiieiplus wliich led him to 
his scheme of legislation; to the promotion (-f iberetgnof 
mauufaeturing interests V)y the fabricatiou ul" 'iwHn*"*. 
silk; to tho reoperimg uf the ancient rentes to India, so ao 
to avoid transit through the Persian dumiiiiuns ; to hit* 
atUjmpt at securing the carrying trade of Knropo for the 
Greeks, also suggested the recovery of Africa. 'i'o this 
im^rtant step he was urged by the Catholic clergy. In a 
siniatefr but suitable manner, has reign was illustrated by 
hli dosing the schools of philosophy at Athens, ostensibly 
because of their affiliation to paganism, but in reality on 
aooonnt of his detestation of the doctrines of Aristotle and 
Plato; by the abolition of the consulate of Home ; by the 
extinction of the Boman senate, A-d. 552 ; by the capture 
and recapture five times of the £temaL City. The vanish- 
ing of the Roman race was thus marked by an extinction 
df the instiiiments of ancient philosophy and power. 

The indignation of the Catholics was doubtless justly 
provoked by the atrocities practised in the Arian behalf 
by the Vandal kings of Africa, who, among other cruelties, 
hiid attempted to silence some bishops by cutting rii6reconque«t 
out their toneucs. To carry out Justinian's 
intestion of the recovery of AMca, his general Belisarius 
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Bailed at midsummer, ad. 533, and in November lie bad 
completed the l econqneet of the coantry. 

This was speedy work, but it was followed by fearfhl 

calamities; for in this, and the Italian wars of 
ctUmiues Justinian, lilcewise undertaken at the instanoe 
jroduoed iqr of the orthodox clergy, the human race visibly 

diminished. It is affirmed that in the African 
campaign five millions of ^he people of that country were 
consumed ; that during the twenty years of the Gothic 
War Italy lost fifteen millions ; and that the wars, famines, 
and i)cstileneos of the reign of Justinian diminished the 
human s]m r-ies by the almost incredible number of one 
hundred millions. 

It is therefore not at all surprising that in such a 
deplorable condition men longed for a deliverer, in their 
despair totally regardless who he might be or from what 
quarter he might come. Ecclesiastical partisanship bad 
TbePe«i*n done its work. When Chosroes II., the Persian 
attack. monarch, a.d. 611, commenced liib attack, the 
pc^rsecuted sectaries of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt 
followed the example of the African Arians in the Vandal 
inTasion, and betrayed the empire. The revenge of an 
oppressed heretic is never sompnlotts about its means of 
gratification. As might have been expected, the cities of 
Fall and ^^^^ beforc thc Persians. They took Jem- 

pillage of salem by assault, and with it the cross of Christ ; 
Jcnisuiem. i^jnefy thousand Christians were masousred: 
and in its very birthplace <*liriBtianity was displaced 
by Magianism. Thu shock which religions men received 
through this dreadful event can hardly now be realized. 
The imposture of Constantine bore a bitter fniit; the 
sacred wood whicii had filled the world with its miracles 
was detected to be a helpless counterfeit, borne off in 
triumph by deriding blasphemers. All confidence in the 
apostolic powers of the Asiatic bishops was lost; not one 
of them could work a wonder for his own salvation in the 
dire extremity. Thc invaders overran Egypt as far as 
T-inmphsof Ethiopia; it seemed as if the days of Cambyses 
Ch'^vov^. ]^rj^j come back again. The Archbishop of 
Alexandria found it saliir to fiec to C \ prus than to defend 
himself by spuitual artifices or to rely on prayer* The 
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Mediterranean shore to Tripoli was .subdued. For ten 
years the Persian standards were displayed in view of 
Constantinople. At oim time Heraclins h;i<l detorininod to 
ubiiiidon that city, and make Carthago the metropolis of 
the empire. Hiw intention was defeated by the combina- 
tion of the patriarch, who dreaded tlie loss of his position ; 
of the aristocracy, who foresaw their own ruin ; and of the 
people, who would thii0 be deprived of their hffgemea and 
shows. AMoa was more tnily Boma& than any other of 
the pnmnoes; it was there that Latin was Ust nsed. But 
when the vengeance of the heretical seots was satisfied, 
they found that thoy had only changed the tyrant without 
escaping the tyranny. The magnitude of their treason 
was demonstrated by the facility with which Heradios 
expelled the Persians as soon as they chose to assist him. 

In vain, after these suooesses, what was passed off as 
the true cross was restored again to Jerasalem — ^the charm 
was broken. The Magian fire had burnt the sepulchre at 
Christ, and the churches of Oonstantine and Ttu^^^rai 
Helena ; the costly ^fts of the piety of three impr. Rsion of 
centuries were gone into the possession of the ^'"^ 
Persian and the Jew. Never ap^ain was it possible that 
faith could be restored. They who had devoutly expected 
that the earth would o})en, the lightning descend, or 
sudden death arrest tlio sacrilegious invader of the holy 
places, and had seen that nothing of th<' kind ensued, 
dropped at once into dismal disbeli(*f. Asia and Africa 
were already morally lost. The scimitar of the Arabian 
soon cut the remaining tie. 

Four years after the death of Justinian, a.d. 509, was 
bom at Mecca, in Arabia, the man who, of all Birth of Mo- 
men, has exercised the greatest influence upon 
the iiuman race -Mohammed, by Euroj>ean8 surnamed ** the 
IiajKJStor." He raised his own nation from Fetichism, the 
adoration of a meteoric stone, and from the basest idol* 
worship; he preached a monotheism which quickly 
scattered to the winds the empty disputes of the Arians 
and Catholics, and irrevocably wrenched from Christianity 
moie than half, and that by far the best half of her 
pofisessions, since it included the Holy Land, the birth- 
plaoe of our &ith, and Africa, whidi had imparted to it 
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its Latin form. Tliat continent, and a very large part of 
Asia, after the lapse of laure than a thousand years, still 
remain pernianeutly attached to the Arabian doctriue. 
With the utmost difficulty, and as if by miracle, Eurup© 
itself escaped. 

Muhammed possessed that comhination of qualitieb which 
more thau ouce has decided the fate of empires. A 
His preach- preaduBLg Boldier, he was eloquent in the pulpit, 
^ yaliant in the field, flis theology was simple: 

There is but one God.*' The effeminate Syrian, lost in 
MonotheUte and Honophysite mysterietj ; the Atnanasian 
and Aiian, destined to disappear before his breath* might 
rmdily anticif»ate what he meant. Asserting that ever- 
lasting truth, he did not engage in vain metaphysics, but 
appli(>i himself to improving the social oonditton of his 
people by regulations respecting personal oleanlincss, 
sobriety, fasting, prayer. Above all other works he 
esteemed almsgiving and charity. With a liberality to 
which the world had of late become a stranger, he admitted 
the salvation of men of any form of faith provided they 
were virtuous. 'Vo tlie declaration that there is but one 
God, he added, " and Mohammed is his Prophet.** Who- 
ever desires to know whether the event uf thinfijs answered 
to the boldness of such an announcement, will do well to 
and title to examine a map of the world in our own times, 
•fwstlrahip. fio -vvill find the marks of something; more 
than an imposture. I'o be the religious head of many 
empires, to guide the daily iifo of one-third of the human 
race, may perhaps justify the title of a messenger oi God. 

Like many of the Christian monks, Mohammed retired 
to the solitude of the desert, and, devoting himself to 
meditation, fasting, and prater, became l£e viotim of 
cerebral disorder* He was visited by supematoral appear- 
Hisdausions *^^» Bttysterious voices accosting him as the 
Prophet of God : even the stones and trees joined 
in the whispering. He himself suspected the true nature 
of his malady, and to his wife Chadizah he expressed a 
dread that he was becoming insane. It is related that as 
they sat alone, a shadow entered the room. " Dost thou 
see aught ?" said Chadizah, who, after the manner of 
Arabian matrons, wore her veil. I do»" said the prophet 
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"Whereupon she uncovered her face and said, " Dost thou 
r.co it now?" "I do not." "Glad tidings to thee, O 
Mohamnied !" exolaimed (Jhadizah : it is an angel, for he 
bas respected my unveiled face ; an evil spirit would not.'* 
Ab liis diRcase advanced, these spectral illusions became 
more frequent; from one of them he received the divine 
commif?sion. " T," said his wife, " will be thy tirst be- 
liever ;" and tlioy knelt down in prayer tot^etlier. Sinoe 
that day niiK' thousand millionR of human bein^ have 
acknowle-dged him to bo a prophet of God. 

Though, in the earlier part of his career, Mohanuuod 
©xh.ibited a spirit of forbearance toward the Christians, it 
was not possible but that bitter animosity should arise, as 
the sphere of his influence extended, lie apjiears to have 
been unable to form any other idea of the Trinity ^^^^ 
than that of thrt e diatinct gods ; and the worship anL^ni«tti 
of the Virgin Alary, recently introduced, could toClirl»ilM- 
not fail to come into irreooncihible conflict with 
his doctrine of the unity of God. To his condemna- 
tioa of thoee Jews who taught that Ezra was the Son of 
God, he soon added Htter denunciations of the Oriental 
diunshes because of their idolatrouapraotices. The Koran 
is Ml of snch rebukes : Verily, Christ Jesus, the Son of 
Mary, is the apostle of God.*' ^ Believe, therefore, in God 
and his apostles, and say not that there are three gods- 
Forbear tiiis ; it irill be better for you. God is but one 
God. Far be it from Him that he should have a son." 
*' In the last day, God shall say unto Jesus, O Jesus, son 
of Mary! hast thou ever said to men, lake me and my 
mother for two gods beside God ? He shall say, Praise be 
unto thee, it is not for me to say that which I ought not.** 
Mohammed disdained all metaphysical speculations respect- 
ing the nature of the Deity, or of the origin and existence 
of sin, topics which had hitherto exercised the ingenuity 
of the East. He cast aside the doctrine of the superlative 
value of chastity, asserting that marriage is the natural 
state of man. To asceticism he opposed poly- institution of 
gamy, permitting the practice of it in this life I'^'iytnuny. 
and promising the most voluptuous means for its enjoyment 
in Paradise hereafter, especially to those who had gained 
thd (Towns of martyrdom or of victory. 
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Too often, in this world, success is tho criterion of ri^ht. 
Tlie Mohaunnedan appeals tu the splendour and rapiditj 
Ht huiuurhis of his career as a proof of the divine mission of 
his apostle. It may, however, be permitted to a 
philosopher, who desires to speak of the faith of so large 
a portion of the human race with profonnd respect, to 
examine what were some of the secondary causes which 
led to so great a political result. From its most gloiiotis 
seats Christianity was for ever expelled : from Palestine* 
the soene of its most sacred recollections ; from Asia Minor, 
that of its first churches ; from Egypt, whence issued the 
great doctrine of Trinitarian orthodoxy; from Carthage, 
who imposed her belief on Europe. 

Itis ^together a misconception that the Arabian progress 
Cftnspsofhii was duo to tlie sword nlono. The sword may 
succesa. change an acknowl* dixed national creed, but it 
cannot aJBfcct thn consciences of men. Profound thoncrh its 
argument ia, somethin^^ far more profound was dL'in;mdtHl 
before Mohammedanism pervaded the domestic life of Aisia 
and Africa, before Arabic became the language of so many 
diflerent nations. 

Tile explanation of this political phenomenon is to be 
found in the social condition of the conquered countries. 
The influences of religion in them had long ago ceased ; 
it had become supplanted by theology — a theology so incom- 
TOehensible that even the wonderfol capabilities of the 
Greek language were scarcely enough to meet its subtle 
demands ; the Latin and the barbarian dialects were out of 
the question. How was it possible that unlettered men, who 
with difficulty can be made to apprehend obvious things, 
should understand such mysteries ? Yet they were taught 
that on these doctrines the salvation or damnation of the 
human race depended. They saw that the clergy had 
abandoned the guidance of the individual life of their flocks; 
that personal virtue or vice were no longer considered ; 
that sin was not measured by evil work^; hnt by the dctj^ees 
of heresy. The}' saw that the ecclesiastical chiefs of Kome, 
Constantinople, and Alexandiia were engaged in a des- 
perate struggle for supremacy, carrying out their purposes 
oy weu])ons and in ways revolting to the conscience of 
man. VV hat an example when bishops were concerned in 
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assassinations, poisonings, adulteries, blindings, rioter 
"treae^ons, civil war; when patriarchs and primates civUweak- 
were excommunicating and anathematizing one »•*•« p«o«|ui«d 
another in their rivalries for earthly power, ticaidemorau 
bribing eunuchs with gold, and courtesans and 
royal females with concessions of episcopal love, and in- 
fluencing the decisions of councils asserted to speak with 
the voice of God by those l)ase intrigues and sharp practices 
resorted to by demagogues in their packed assemblies! 
Among legiona of monks, who earned terror into the 
imperial armies and riot into the great cities, arose hideous 
qUoqoiits for theological dogmas, but never a voioe for 
intellectual liberty or the outragoii rights of man. In such 
a state of things, what else could be the result than disgust 
or indifference ? Certainly men oould not be expected, if a 
time of necessity arose, to ^give help to a system that had 
lost all hold on their hearts. 

When, therefore, in the midst of the wrangling of sect^ 
in the incomprehensible .jargon of Arians, Nestorians, 
Eutydiians, Mxmothelites, Monophy sites, Mariolatrists. and 
an anarchy of countless disputants^ there sounded through 
the world, not the miserable voice of the intriguing majo- 
rity of a council, but the dread battle-cry, *' There is but 
one Ood/' cnfon ed by the tempest of Saracn armies, is it 
surprising that the hubbub was hu8h»*d r' Is it surprising 
that all Asia and Africa fell away":' Tn better times 
patriotism is too often made subordinate to religion; in 
those times it was altogether dead. 

Scarcely was Mohammed buried when lus religion mani- 
fested its inevitable destiny of overpassing the bounds 
of Arabia. The prophet himself had declared war against 
the Roman empire, and, at the head of 30,000 conqutaiof 
men, advanced toward Damascus, but his jnir- Africa, 
pose was frustrated by ill health. His successor Abu-I3ekr, 
the first khalif, attacked both the Romans and the Persians. 
The invasion of £gypt occurred a.d. 638, the Arabs being 
inrited by the Copts. In a few months the Mohammedan 
general Amiou wrote to his master, the khalif, I have 
tflJcen Alexandria, the ^reat city of the West.'* Treason 
had done its work, and Egypt was thoroughly subjugated. 
To complete the sonquesfc of Christian Africa, many attacks 
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were nevertheless required. Abdallah penetrated nine 
huudred miles to Tripoli, hut returned. Nothing more 
was done for twenty years, beoaose of the disputes that 
arofie about t)ie suooeBBion to the khalifate. Then Moawi- 
yah aent his lieutenant^ Akhah, who forced his m ay to the 
Atlantic, but was unable to hold the long line of ooimtry 
permanently. A^in operations were undertaken by 
Abdalmalek, the sixth of the Ommiade dynasty, a.d. 698; 
his lieutenant, Hassan, took Carthago by storm and de- 
stroyed it, the conquest being at last thoroughly completed 
hv Mnsa, who enjoyed the double reputation of a braTO 
soldier and an eloquent preacher. And thus this region, 
distmgnished by its theological acumen, to which m(>deni 
Europe owes so much, was for ever silenced by the scimitar. 
It cc^ised to preach and was taught to pray. 

In this ]K)litical result — the Arabian conquest of Africa^ 
there can hv no doubt that the Fame element which exercised 
in the Vandal invasion so disastrous an effect, came again 
into operation. But, if treason introduced the encTTiT, 
polygamy secured the conquest. In Egypt the Creek 
population was orthodox, the natives were Jacobitt^i>, moro 
willing to accept the Monotlii ism of Arabia than to bear 
the tyranny of the orthodox, i he Arabs, carrying out their 
p>licy of ruining an old metropolis and erecting a new 
one, dismantled Alexaiulria ; and thus the patriarchate of 
that city ceased to have any farther political existence in 
the Christian sysu^m which for so many ages lia<i boon 
disturbed by its infiigues and violence. The irresistible 
eilcct uf polygamy in consolidating the new order of things 
soon became apparent. In little more than a single gene- 
ration all the children of the north of Africa were spelling 
Arabic. 

During the khalifates of Abn-Bekr and Omar« and within 
conquest of ycaTS after the death of Mohammed, the 

Syria and Arabians had reduced thirty-six thousand cities, 
towns, and castles in Persia, Syria, Africa, and 
had destroyed four thousand churches, replacing tiiem with 
fourteen hundred mosques. In a few years l£ey had ex- 
tended t heir rule a thousand miles east and west. In Syria, 
as in Africa, their early successes were promoted in the 
most effectual manner by treachery. Damascus was taken 
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aftor a siege of a year. At the battle of Aiznadin, a.d. 633, 
Kalid, " the Sword of God," defci ted the arTiiy of Heraclius, 
tlie Romans losinp^ fifty thousand ineii ; and this was soon 
followed by the fall of the great cities Jerusalem, TbefaUot 
Antioch, Aleppo, Tyre, Tripoli. On a red camel, Jenw»icm- 
which carried a bag of corn and one of dates, a wooden 
dish., and a h ither water-bottle, the Khalif Omar came 
from Medina to take formal posst'ssion of Jerusalem. He 
entered the Holy City riding by thu bide of the Christian 
patriarch Sophronius, whose capitulation showed that his 
oonfidence in God waB completely lost. I'he suocessor of 
Mohammed and^the Soman emperor both oonectly judged 
how important in the eyea of nationa was the posses- 
siotn of Jerusalem. A belief that it would be a proof of the 
ttathenticity of Mohammedanism led Omar to order the 
Saracen troops to take it at any cost 
' The conquest of Syria and the seizure of the Mediterra^ 
nean ports gave to the Arabs the command of the sea. 
They soon took Rhodes and Cyprus. The battle of Cadesia 
and sack of Ctesiphon, the metropolis of Persia, decided the 
fate of that kingdom. Syria was thus completely rediieed 
under Omar, the second khalif; Persia under Othman, the 
third. 

If it be true that the Arabs burned the library of Alex- 
andria, there was at that time danger that their fanaticism 
woidd lend itself to the Byzantine system; but it was only 
for a moment that the klialifs fell into this evil 
policy. They very soon became distinguished h a 
patrons of le^imine:. It has been said that they ^J^^"*" 
overran the duniaiiiH of science as quickly as they 
overran the realms of their neighbours. It becnme cus- 
tomary for the first dignities of the stati; to bo held by men 
distinguished for their erudition. Some of the maxiniH 
c^irrent show how inuck literature was e>teenied. *' The 
ill 'a' of the doctor is equally valuable with the blood of the 
iucii tyr." " Paradise is as much for him who has rightly 
used the pen as for him who has fallen by the sword." 
** The world is sustained by four thincj^s only : the learning 
of tbe wise, the justioe of the great, the prayers of the good, 
and the valour of the brave.*' Within twenty-five years 
after the death of Mohammed, under Ali, the fourth khalif^ 
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the patronage of learning liad become a settled principle 
of the Mohammedan system. ( 'nder the khalifsof Bagdad 
this principle was thoroughly carried out. The onltivators 
of mathematics, astronomy, medicine, and general litera- 
ture abounded in the court of Almansor, who invited aH 
philosophers, oliering them his prot-ection, whate"ver their 
religiuus opinions might be. I lis successor, Alraschid, is 
said never to iiave travelled without a retinue of a hundred 
learned men. This gi eat sovereign is.^ued an edict that 
no inosque should be built unless there was a school attached 
to it. It was he who confided the superintendence of his 
sdiools to the Nestorian IfosuS. Hla mocefaoT, Almaimon, 
was brought up among Greek and Persian mathematicians, 
philosophers, and physicians. Thej continued his asso- 
oiates ail his life, Hy these sovereigns the establishment 
of libraries was incessantly proseented, and the coUectioii 
and copying of mannscripts properly organized, in all 
the great cities schools abounded ; in Alexandria there 
were not kss than twenty. As might be expected, this 
could n<»t take place without exciting the indignation of 
the old fanatical party, who not only remonstrated with 
Almaimon, but thi eatened liim with the vengeance of God 
for thus disturbing the faith of the people. However, 
what had thus been commenced as a matter of im)found 
policy soon grew into a habit, an<l it was observ^ed that 
whenever an emir managed to make himself indepeudeut, 
he forthwith opened academies. 
The Arabs furnish a striking illustration of the successive 
|)liutics of national life. They first come before 
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ihcir inteiicc- US as leticii worsnippcrs, having Uiuir age oi 
^develop, credulity, their object of superstition being the 
black stone in the temple at Mecca. They pass 
through an age of inquiry, rendering possible the advent 
of Mohammed. Then follows iheir age of faith, the blind 
fanaticism of which quickly led them to overspread all 
adjoining countries; and at last comes their period of 
maturity, their age of reason. The striking feature of 
their movement is the quickness with which they passed 
through these successive phases, and the intensity of their 
national life. 

This singular rapidity of national life was favoured by 
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very obvious circumstances. The long and desolating wars 
between Heraolius and Chosroes had altogether destroyed 
the mercantile lelationa of the Boman and Persian empires, 
and bad thrown the entire Oriental and African trade into 
the hands of the Arahs. As a merchant Mohammed 
liiTttaftlf makes his first appearance. The first we hear in 
his history are the jonmeys he has made as the factor of 
the wealuiy Chadizah. In these expeditions with the 
oaravans to Damascus and other Syrian cities, he was 
brought in contact with Jews and men of business, who, 
from the nature of their pursuits, were of more enlarged 
views than mere Arab chieftains or the petty tradesmen of 
Arab towns. Through snch agency the first impetus was 
sdven. As to the rapid success, its causes are in 
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like manner so \)iinn as to takeaway all surprise, gpreai of mo>. 
It is no wonder that in fifty years, as Ahderrah- J^"**^' 
man wrote to the khalif, not (>nly had the tribute 
from the entire north of Africa ceased, thronsxh the 
population liaving beeoinp altogetlier Mi)haniniedan, but 
that the Moors boasted an Arab descent as their greatest 
ghjry. For, besides the sectarian animoBities on which I 
have dwelt as facilitating the first conquest of the 
( 'hristiana, and the dreadful shock that had been given by 
the capture of the Holy City, Jerusalem, the insulting and 
burning the sepulchre of our Saviour, and the carrying 
away of his cross as a trophy by the Persians, there were 
other very powerful c.iuses. For many years the taxa- 
tion imposed by the Emperors of Constantino] )le on their 
Bulicets in Asia and Africa had hvmi nut onlv cxceRsive 
and extortionate, but likewise complicated. 1 his the 
khalifs replaced by a simple well-defined tribute of far less 
amount. Thus, in the case of Cyprus, the sum paid to the 
khalif was only half of what it had been to the emperor ; 
and, indeed, the lower onierB were never made to feel the 
hittemess of conquest ; the blows fell on the ecclesiastics, 
^ not on the population, and between them there was but 
littie sympathy. In the eyes of the ignorant nations the 
prestige of the patriarchs and bishops was utterly destTOyed 
by their detected helplessness to picTent the capture and 
insult of the sacred places. On the payment of a trifling 
Bum i}>Q conqueror guaranteed to the Christian ard the 
Vol. 1.— -10 
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Sew abeolute security for their worship. An equivalent 
was given for a prioe. Beligious freedom was bought with 
monej. Kumerous instanoes might be given of the 
BOnipulous integrity with whi« h the Arab oominaTiclers 
oomplied with their part of the contract. The example set 
by Omar on the steps of the Church of the Resurrioction 
was followed by Moawiyah, who actually rebuilt the 
church of Edcssa for his Christian subjects ; and by Abdul- 
malek, who, when he had commenced converting that of 
IhiTiiasrus into a mosqnc, foitliwith desisted on finding 
that the ( hriatians were entitled to it by the terms of the 
capitulation. If these things were done in the first ferv^our 
of victory, the principles on which they depended were all 
the more powerful after the Arabs had become tinctured 
with Kestorian and Jewish influences, and were a Icaj-ned 
nation. It is related of Ali, the son-in-law of Mohammed, 
and the fourth successor in the khalifate, that he gave 
himself up to letters. Amono^ his sayings are re\ (>i (ltHl 
such as these : ** Eminence in .science is the highest of 
honours lie dies not who gives life to learning " Tho 
greatest ornament of a man is erudition." When tho 
sovereign felt and expressed such sentiments, it was im- 
possible but that a libeial policy should prevail. 

BeeideB these there were other inoentivee not less power'* 
iul. To one whose faith sat lightly upon him, or who 
valued it less than the tribute to be paid, it only re- 
quired the repetition of a short sentence acknowledging 
the unity of God and the divine mission of the prophet 
and he forthwith became, though a captive or a slave, the 
equal and friend of his conquerer. Doubtless many 
thousands were under these circumstances carried away. 
As respects the female sex, the Arab system was very far 
from being oppressive ; some have even asserted that " the 
Christian women found in the seraglios a delightful 
retreat." But above all, polygamy acted most effectually 
in consolidating the conquests; the large fikmilies that 
were raised— some are mentioned of more than onQ 
hundred and eighty children — compressed into tho course 
of a few years events that would otherwise liave taken 
many generations for their accomplishment. These children 
gloried in their Arab descent, and. b^ing taught to speak 
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the language of their conqncring fatliors, became to nil 
intents and piirjioses Ara})8. This diffusion of the language 
WMs BOuietimeB cxyxMlitcd hy the edicts of the khalifs; thus 
Ahvalid I. prohibited the use of Greek, directing Arabic 
to bo employed in its stead. 

If thus without difficulty we recognise the causes which 
led to the rapid diffusion of Arab power, we also without 
difficulty recognise those which led to its check and 
eventual dissolution. Arab conquest implied, from the 
scale on which it was pursued, the forthgoing of 
the whole n&tion. It oonld only be aocompliBhed, ^^r^t oi 
and in a temporary manner suBtained, by an 
excessive and incessant drain of the native Arab 
population. That immobility, or, at best, that slow pro- 
gress the nation had for so many ages displayed, was at 
an end, society was moved to its foundations, a fanatioal 
delirium possmed it, the greatest and boldest enterprises 
were entered upon without hesitation, the wildest hopes 
or passions of men might be speedily gratified, wealth and 
beauty were the tangible rewards of valour in this life, to 
say nothing ot Paradise in the next. But such an outrush 
of a nation in all directions implied the quick growth of 
diverse interests and opposing policies. The net'essary 
consequence of the Arab system was subdivision and 
breaking up. The circurast;inccs of its growth 
rendcnnl it certain that a decoD' position would i!tqKraiion**'5 
t'lko place in the political, and not, a- was the ^^^j^jj^****** 
case of the ecclesiast cal Roman system, in the 
theological direction. All this is illustrated both in the 
earlier and later Saracenic history. 

War makes a people run thr(jugh it-s phases of existence 
fast. It would have taken the Arabs many Effect <m the 
thousand years to have advanoed intellectually low Ar«i> 
as far as tiiey did in a single century, had they, 
as a nation, remained in profound peaoe. They did not 
merely shake off that dead weight which clogs the move- 
ment of a nation — ^its inert mass of common people ; they 
converted that mass into a living force. National progress 
is the sum of individual progress ; national immobility the 
result of individual quiescence. Arabian life was run 
through with rapidity, because an unrestrained career was 
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Opened to every man ; and yet, quick the movement tvas, 
it manifested all those iniavoidable phases through which, 
whethin* its motion be swift or slow, humanity must 
unavoidably pass. 

Arabian influence, thus impofc^ing itself on Africa and 
Review of the Asia by military successes, and threatening even 
Keran. Constantinople, rested esstntiaily on an intel- 
lectual b&sis, the value of which it is needful for us to 
consider. The Koran, which is that hasis, has exercised a 
great control over the destinies of mankind, and still serves 
as a rule of life to a very large portion of our race. 
Considering the asserted origin of this book — ^indirectly 
from Grod himself— we might jmstly expect that it would 
bear to be tried by any standard that man can apply, and 
vindicate its truth and excellence in the ordeal of human 
It asH^rted criticism. In our estimate of it we must con- 
homoi^ixous- stantly bear in mind that it does not profess to 
ng^jndcoiu- \^ successive levdations made at intervals of 
ages and on various occasions, but a complete 
production delivered to one man. We ought, therefore, to 
l<><»k for universality, completeness, j)erfection. We might 
expect that it would present us with just views of the 
nature and ]»i).sit!on of this world in whicli we live, and 
Theoharac- that, whether dealing with tlie spiritual or 
t« re It ought, the material, it would put to shame the most 
bftveprSent- celebrated productions of human genius, as the 
magnificent met hanism of the heavens and the 
beautiful living forms of the earth are superior to the vain 
contrivances of man. Far in advance of all that has been 
written by the sages of India, or the philosophers of Greece, 
on points connected with the origin, nature, and destiny of 
the universe, its dignity of conception and excellence of 
expression should bo in harmony with the greatness of the 
subject witii which it is concerned. 

We might expect that it should pro(H>und with au- 
thority, and definitively settle those all-important problems 
which have exercised the mental powers of the ablest men 
of Asia and Europe for so many centurief?, and which are 
at the foundation of all faith and all philosophy; that it 
should distinctly tell us in unmistakable language what is 
God, what is tho world, what is the soul, and whether man 
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has any criterion of truth; that it should explain to tus 
how ovil can exist in a world the Maker of which is omni* 
* potent and altogether good ; that it should reveal to us in 
what the afi'airs of men are fixed by Destiny, in what by 
free-will ; that it should teach us whence we came, what is 
the object of our contimiinn^ here, what is to become of us 
here i'"t{ r. And, sinco ;i written work claiming a divine 
origin must necessm ily ancredit itself even to thoso most 
reluctant to receive it, its internal evidences becoming 
stronger and not 'weaker with the strictness of the ex- 
amination to which they are submitted, it ought to deal 
with those things that, may be demonstrated by the 
incrcasinp^ knowledge and genius of man, anticipating 
therein Lis conclus ons. Such a work, noble as may be its 
origin, must not refuse, but coui*t the test of natural 
philosophy, regarding it not as an antagonist, but as its 
best support. As years pass on, and hninan soienoe beeomes 
more exaot and more oomprehensive, its oonclusions mnst 
be found in nnison therewith. When occasion arises, it 
should famish us at least the foreshadowings of the great 
truths discovered by astronomy and geology, not ofifering 
for them the wild fictions of earlier ages, inventions of the 
infancy of man. It should tell us how suns and worlds are 
distributed in infinite space, and how, in their successions, 
they come forth in limitleas time. It should say how far 
the dominion of God is carried out by law, and what is the 
point at which it is his pleasure to resort to his own good 
providenoo or his arbitrary will. How grand the descrip- 
tion of this magnificent universe written by the Omnipotent 
hand ! Of man it should sot forth his relations to other 
living beings, his place among them, his privileges, and 
responsibilities. It should not leave him to grope his way 
through the vestiges of (!reek philosofihy, and to miss the 
truth at last; but it should teach him wherein true kiiuw- 
ledge consists, anticipating the physical science, physical 
power, and physical well-being of our own times, nay, 
even unfolding for our benefit things that we are still 
ignorant of. The discussion of subjects, so many and so 
Ingli, is not outside the scope of a work of such pretensions. 
Its manner of dealing wiw them is the only criterion it 
can oSB&r of its authenticity to succeeding times. 
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Tried "by such a standard, the Koran altogether fails. 
In its }>iiilui>opliy it is incomparably inferior to the writings 
I)ef,ct« of tbc oi Chakia Mouni, the founder of Buddhism; in 

its science it is absolutelyworthless. Un specu- 
lative or doubtful thingw it is copious enough ; but in the 
exact, wHero a test can be applied to it it totally fails. 
Its astronomy, cosmogony, physiology, are so puerile as to 
invite our mirth if the occasion did not forbid. They 
belong to the old times of the world, the morning of hnman 
knowkdse. The earth is firmly balanced in its seat by 
the weight of the monntains; the sky is supported over it 
like a dome, and we are instructed in the wisdom and power 
of God by being told to find a craok in it if we can. 
Banged in stories, seven in number, are the heavens, the 
highest being the habitation of God, whose throne^ for the 
Koran does not reject Assyrian ideas— is sustained by 
wiiip^ed animal forme. The shooting-stars arc pieces of 
red-liot stone thrown by ani^els at impure ,s]Mrit8 when 
they approach too ck)se1y. Of God the Koran is full of 
praise, setting fortli, ofttai in not unworthy imagery, liis 
maje&ty. 'ihough it liitterly denounces those who givo 
ItaQod ^^^^^ equals, and assures them that their sin 

will 1 K ver be lurgi ven ; that in the judgment-day 
they must aiihwer the fearful question, " Where are my 
companions about whom ye disputed ?" though it inculcates 
an absolute dependence on the mercy of God, and denounces 
as criminals aU th< se who make a merchandise of religion, 
its ideas of the Deity are altogether anthropomorphic He 
is only a gigantic man living in a paradise. In this 
raspect^ though exceptiona] passages might be dted, the 
reader rises from a perusal of the 1 14 chapters of ^e Reran 
with a final impression that they have given him low and 
unworthy thoughts ; nor is it surprising that one of the 
Mohammedan sects reads it in such a way as to find no 
difficulty in asserting that, ** from the crown of the head 
to the breast God is hollow, and from the breast downward 
he is solid ; that he has curled black hair, and roars like a 
lion at every watch of the night." The unity asserted by 
Mohammed is a unity in special contradistiuction to the 
Trinity of the Christians, and the doctrine of a divine 
generation. Our iSavioui in never called the Son of God, 
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but always the son of Mary. Throughout there is a per> 
petual acceptance of the delusion of the hnraan itsvicwtof 
destinv of the universe. As to man, Moluinimed 
is diffuse enough respecting a future state, speaking with 
clearness of a resurrection, tfie judgment-day, Taradise, the 
torment of hell, tlie worm that never dies, the pains that 
never end; but, with all this precise description of the 
future, there are many errors as to the past. If modesty 
did not render it unsuitable to speak of such topics here, 
it might be shown how feeble i>, his ^'l^'^' »^iology when he 
h.a,s occasion to allude to the origin or gonciation of man. 
Ho is hardly advanced beyond the ideas of Thales. C)ne 
who is so untrustworthy a guide as to things that are past, 
cannot be vuxy trastworthy as to events that are to como. 

Of the literary exeoation of his work, it is, perhaps, 
scarcely possible to judge fairly from a iransla- j,g Hterar^ 
tion. It is said to be the oldest pi oae oomposi- iiif^-riorii^ 
tion among the Arabs, by whom Mohammed's wisftiM 
boast of tibe unapproachable excellence of his 
work is almost universally sustained ; but it mu^t not be 
concealed that there have been among them very learned 
men who have held it in light esteem. Its most celebrated 
passages, as those on the nature of God, in Chapters II., 
XXIV., will bear no comparison with parallel ones in the 
Psalms and Book of Job. in the narrative style, the story 
of Joseph, in Chapter XII., compared with the same in« 
cidents related in Genesis, shows a like inferiority. Mo- 
hammed also adulterates his work with many Christian 
legends, derived probably from the apocryphal gospel of 
St. Barnabas ; he mixes with many of his own inventions 
the scripture account of the temptation of Adam, the 
Deluge, .Jonah and the whale, enriching the whole with 
stories like the later Night l^ntertainments of his country, 
tlio seven sleepers, Gog and Jdagog, and all the wonders of 
geiiii, sorcery, and charms. 

An impartial reader of the Koran may doubtless be stn'- 
prised that so feeble a production should serve its purpo e 
Bt» well. But the theory of religion is one thing, ^..^^^^.^ 
the practice another. '1 he Koiiin abounds in surprising 
excellent moral suggestions and precepts ; its *"^'»»'™*' 
comoosition is so fragmentary that we cannot turn to a 
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bingle pAge without, finding maxims of whicH all men miif»*t 
approve. This fragmentary construction yields texts, a.n<i 
mottoes, and rulen complete m themselves, suitable for 
common men in any of the incidents of lite. There Is ?* 
j)erpetniil insistini^ on the necessity of prayer, au inculca- 
tion of mercy, almhgivinor, justice, fastinc!^. pilgrimage, and 
other good works ; institutions respecting conduct, botli 
social and d wjK stic, debts witnesses, marriage, childreix, 
wine, and the like; above all, a constant btimiilatiuu to do 
battle with the infidel and blasphemer. Fur life as it 
passes in Asia, there is hardly a condition in which pas- 
sages from the Koran cannot be recalled suitable for 
instruction, admonition, consolation, encouragement. To 
the Asiatic and to the African, such devotional iVagmenta 
are of far mure use than any sustained theological doctriiio 
I'lio mental constitution of Mohammed did not enable him 
to handle imiK>rtant philosophioal qnestions -with the well- 
balanced ability of the great Greek and Indian writers, 
but he has never been surpasaed in adaptation to the 
spiritual wants of humble life, making even his fearful 
fatalism administer thereto. A pitiless destiny is awaiting 
us ; yet the prophet is uncertain what it may be. Unto 
every nation a fixed time is decreed. Death will overtake 
us even in lofty towers, but God only knowetii the place 
in which a man shall die." After many an admonition of 
the resurrection and the judgment-day, many a promise of 
Paradise and threat of hell, he plaintively ccmfesses, 1 do 
not know what will be done with you or me hereafter." 

/The Koran thus betra3rs a human, and not a very noble 
itg true intellectual origin. It does not, however, follow 
nattm. that its author was, as is so often asserted, a 
mere impostor. He reiterates again and again, I am 
nothing more than a public prencher. He defends, not 
alwavs without aeerlntv, his work Irom those who, even in 
his o^^nn life, stigmatized it as a confused heap of drenriis, 
or, what is worse, a forger3^ He is not the only man wlio 
has supposed himself to be the subject ol suj)ernatural and 
divine communications, for this is a condition of disease 
to which any one, by fasting and mental anxiety, may be 
reduced. 

in what I have thus said respecting a work held by so 
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many Tni111onB of men as a Tevelation from God, I liaTo 
endeavoured to speak with respect, and jet with freedom, 
oonstantly hearing in mind how deeply to this book AsU 
and Africa are indebted for daily guidance, how deeply 
Slnrope and America for the light of science. 

As might be ex]>ected, the doctrines of the Koran have 
received many fictitions additions and sectarian interpre- 
tations in the course of ages. In the popular popubrMo- 
Biiperstition angels and genii largely figure. huuimi«dtfi- 
The latter, bein^i; of a grosser fiAbrio, eat, drink, 
propagate their kind, are of two sorts, good and ba«l, and 
existed long before men, having oociipicS the earth before 
Adam. Immediately after death, two greenish, livid angels, 
Monkir and Nekkar, examine every corpse as to its faith in 
God and Moharamod ; but the soul, having been separated 
from the body by tlie an^el of death, enters upon an inter- 
mediate state, awaiting the resurrection. There is, how- 
ever, much diversity of opinion as to its precise disposal 
before the judgment-day : some think that it L jv* i s ii^iar 
the grave ; some, that it sinks into the well Zemzem ; 
some, that it retires into the trumpet of the Angel of the Re- 
surrection ; the difficulty apparently bciing that any final 
disposal before the dav of judguient would be anticipatory 
of that great event, if, indeed, it would not render it need- 
less. As to the resurrection, some believe it to be merely 
spiritual, othcr.^ eor})oreal ; the latter jusserting that the os 
coocygis, or last bone of the spinal column, will serve, as 
it were, as a germ, and that, vivified by a rain of forty 
days, the body will spront from it. Among the signs of 
the approaching resmrrection will be the rising of the sun 
in the West. It will be ushei^ in by three blasts of a 
trampet : tiie first, known as the blast of conHtemation, 
will shake the earth to its centre, and extinguish the sun 
and stars; the second, the blast of extermination, will 
annihilate all material things except Paradise, hell, and 
the throne of God. Forty years subsequently, the angd 
Israfil will sound the blast of resurrection. From his 
trumpet there will be blown forth the countless myriads 
of souls who have taken refuge therein or lain concealed. 
The day of judgment has now come. The Koran con- 
tradicts itself as tp the length of this day ; in one place 

16* 
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makine it a thonsand, in anotlier fifty thousand years. 
Mofit MohaiuniedanB incline to adopt the longer period^ 
itinco angels, genii, men, and animals have to be tried. As 
to men, they will rise in their natnial state, but naked ; 
white wiii<!,c d camels, with saddles of gold, awaiting the 
saved. When the partition is made, the wicked will be 
oppressed with an intolerable heat, caused by the sun, whioh, 
having been called into existence again, will approacsh 
within a mile, provoking a sweat to issne from them, and 
this, according to their demerits, will immerse them from 
the ankles to the mouth ; but the righteous will he ^cl eened 
by the shadow of the throne of God. The judge will bo 
Boated in the clouds, the hooks open before him, and every- 
thing in its turn calU d on to account for its ileeds. For 
greater dispatch, the angel Gabriel will hold forth his 
balance, one scale of wliich hangs over Paradise and one 
over hell. In these all works are weighed. As soon as 
the sontonce in Jciivered, the asbombly, in ll long lilu, will 
pass over the bridge Al-Sirat. It is as sharp as the edge 
of a sword, and laid over the mouth of hell. Mohammed 
and his followers will saooessfhlly pass the perilons ordeal ; 
bat the sinners, giddy with terror, will drop into the place 
of torment. The blessed will receive their first tacrf^ of 
hapj)ines8 at a pcmd which is supplied by silver pipes from 
the river Al-Cawthor. The soil of Paradise is of musk 
Its rivers tranquilly flow over pebbles of rubies and 
emeralds. From tents of hollow pearls, the Houris, or 
girls of Paradise, will come forth, attended by troops of 
beautiful boys. Each :^aint will have eighty thousand 
servants and seventy-two girls. To these, some of the 
more merciful Mussulmans add the wives they have had 
upon earth ; hut the grimly orthodox assert that hell is 
already nearly filled with women. How can it be other- 
wise since they are not permitted to pray in a mosque 
upon earth ? I have not space to describe the silk brocades, 
the green clothing, the soft carpets, the hancpiets, the per- 
petual music and songs. From the glorified body all im- 
purities will escape, not as they did dunng life, but in a 
fragi*ant perspiration of camphor and musk. No one will 
complain I am weary ; no one will say 1 am siol:. 

From the contradictionfl, puerilitiob, and impossibilitiei 
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indicated i& the jprecedine paragrapliB, it may be antici- 
pated that the faith of Mohammed has heea broken into 
many aects. Of enoh it is said that not lesB than Tho Mohion. 
eeventy-thiee may be numbered. Some, as the 
Sonnites, are euided by traditions ; somo oooapy themselves 
with philoBopnical difficulties, tlio existence of evil in the 
world, the attributes of God, absolute predestination and 
eternal damnation, the invisibility and non-corporeality of 
God, his capability of local motion : tbcso and other such 
topics furnish abundant opportunity fur sectarian dispute. 
As if to show bow the essential principles of the Koran 
may ha departed from by th<iso who still profess to be 
guided by it, there are, among the Shiites, those who 
believe that Ali was an incarnation of God ; that lie was 
in existence before the crciition of things ; that he never 
died, V)ut ascended to heaven, and will return again in the 
clouds to judge the world. But the great Mohammedan 
philosi^phers, simply accepting the doctrine of the Oneness 
of God as the only thing of which man Ciin be certain, look 
upcii all the rest as idle fables, having, however, this 
political use, that they furnish contention, and therefore 
occupatiou to disputatious sectarians, and consolation to 
illiterate minds. 

Thus settled on the north of Africa the lurid phantom 
of the Arabian crescent, one horn reaching to ue Bos- 
pharos and one pointing beyond the Pyrenees. For a 
while it eeemed that the portentous meteor would increase 
to the full, and that Europe would bo enyeloped. 
Christianity had lost for ever the most interest- , 

■ v'l.i-'ia i-j Effect of Mo- 

ing countries over which her influence had once hamm-dan 
spread, AMca, Egypt, Syria, the Holy Land, J^"'i°"^^**^ 
Asia Minor, Spain. She was destined, in the ^' 
end, to lose in the same manner the metropolis of the East. 
In exchange for these ancient and illustrious regions, she 
fell back on Gaul, Germany, Britain, Scandinavia. In 
those savage countries, what were there to be offered as 
Bulistitutes for the ^cat capitals, illustrious in ecclesiastical 
history, for ever illustrious in the records of the human 
race — ^Cartliage, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Antioch, Constanti- 
nople ? It was an evil exchange. The labours, intellectual 
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and physical, of wkich those cities had t>nce been the 
scene ; the preachinf;, and penances, and prayers so lav^ishly 
expended in tlicni, had not produced tlie anticipated, the 
atiserted residt. In theology and morality the people had 
pursued a descending course* Fatriotism was extinot. 
Thoy aonendered the state to preserve their aeot; their 
tseason was rewarded by sabjugation. 
From these mehuaoiholy events we may learn that the 
principles on which the moral world is governed 
iht^SS analogous to those which obtain in the 
L^8t ic physical. It is not by incessant divine inter* 
^""^^ ' positions^ which produce breaches in the con- 
tinuity of historic action; it is not by miracles and 
prodigies that the course of events is determined ; hat 
affairs follow each other in the relation of cause and effect. 
The maximum development of early Christianity coincided 
with the boundaries of the Roman empire ; the ecclesias- 
tical condition depended on the political, and, indeed, was 
its direct consequence and issue. The loss of Africa and 
Asia was, in like manner, connected with the Arabian 
movement, though it would have been easy to prevent that 
catastrophe, and to preserve those continents to the faith 
by the smallest of those innumerable miracles of wliicU 
Church history is full, and which were often performed on 
unimportant and obscure occasions. But not even one such 
miracle was vouchsafed, though an angel might have 
worthily descended. I know of no event in the histoiy of 
our race on which a thoughtful man may more profitably 
meditate than on this loss of Africa and Asia. It may 
remove from his mind many erroneous ideas, and lead 
him to take a more oluvated, a more pljiloso])hical, and, 
therufoie, more coneet view of the couxtie of eaxlhly aiJairSi 




OHAFTEBXIL 



THE AOB OF FAITH IN THE WEST. 

Age of Faith in the West is marked by Paganism.~The Arabian 
military Attacks produce the Isolation and permit Ute Independence of 
ihe Bishop of Borne, 
Gregory the Gbeat organizes the Ideas of Hm Age, maftrializts Faiths 
aUies it to Art^ rejeett Science^ and creates the ItaUan Form of 
Bdigion, 

An AUiance of the Papacy loiih Franee difuses thai Fomi,'^P6litieal 

History of the Agreement and Conspiraeif of the Franhish Kings and 
the Pope.— The resulting ConsoUdaiinn of the riew Dynasty in Fnutee, 

and Diffusion of Roman Idem, — Coiivt^rx on of Europe. 
The Value of tite Italian Form of Iltliyiun dtiermiutd, from ilie papal 
Biography. 

From the Age of Faith in the East, I have now to tnm to 
the Age of Faith in the West. The fomer, as we have 
seen, ended prematurely, through a metamoT" ^^j^^^ 
phofiis of the populatioiis by militaij operations, Fattb in the 
conquests, pwygamy; the latter, under more ^^^^ 
favourable circumstances, gradually completed its pie- 
destined phases, and, nftf r the lapse of many oenturies^ 
passed into the Age of lieason. 

If BO many recollections of profound interest cluster 
round Jerusalem, "the Holy City" of the East, many 
scarcely inferior are connected with Borne, the Eternal 
City" of the West. 

The Byzantine system, which, having originated in the 
policy of an ambitious soldier struggling for is cesontiuUy 
enpreme power, and in the devices of ecclesiastics ^7 
m tolerant oi any coriijxititors, tiad spread itseli tiouofre 
all over the eastern and southern portions of the ^^^^ 
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Roman empire, nnd with its hatred of human knowledfr^^ 
and (1 ''graded religions ideas and practices, had In eu 
adopted at last even in Italy. Not by the Romans, iur 
they had ceased to exist, but by the medley of Goths and 
half-breeds, the occupants of that peninsula. Gregory tho 
Great is the incarnation of the ideas of this debased 
p<^]ju]iitiun. That evil system, so carefully nurtured by 
Couis tan tine and cherished by all the Oriental bishops, hiul 
been cut down by the axe of the Vandal, the Persian, tlie 
Arab, in its native seats, but the o£bhoot of it that had 
been planted in Rome developed flpontaneously with unex- 
peotoa iiixiiriaiioe» and cast its dark shadow over Europe 
for many oenturies. He who knew what Chiiatiaiiit^ had 
been in the apoatolio dajs, might look with boundleBS 
Borpriae on what was now ingrafted upon it, and was 
passing under its name. 

In the last chapter we have seen how, through the 
Vandal invasion, A&ica was lost to the empire — 
lowof Africa a dire calamity, for, of all the provinoes, it had 
oneventain \yQQn the least expeusive and the most pro- 

^* ductive ; it yielded men, money, and, what was 
perhaps of more importance, com for the use of Italy. A 
sadden stoppage of the customary supply rendered im* 
possible the usual distributions in Rome, Ravenna, Milan. 
A famine fell upon Italy, bringing in its train an 
inevitable diminution of the ])opulation. To add to the 
misfortunes, Attila, the King of the Iluns, or, as ho called 
himself, *' the Scourge of God," invaded the empire. The 
battle of Chalons, the convulsive death throe of the Roman 
ejn[)ire, arrested his career, a.iv. 451. 

1 our years after this event, through intrigues in the 
FaUandpii- imperial family, Genseric, the \'andal king, was 
ugeofKome. invited from Africa to Rome, Tlie atrocities 
which of old had been practised against Carthage inidor 
the auspices of the senate were now avenged. For fourteen 
days the Vandals sacked the city, perpetrating unheard-of 
cruelties. Their ships, brought into tho Tiber, enabled 
them to accomplish their purpose of pillage far more eifcc- 
tnally than would haye been possible by any land 
expeditiQn. The treasures of Borne, with multitudes of 
noble captives, were transported to Carthage. In twenty- 
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one years after this time, A.D. 476, the Western Empire 
became extinct. 

Thus the treachery of the Aficican Axians not only 
brought the Vandals into the most important of all the 
proyinoee, so far as Italy was oonoemed ; it also ^ 
nimished'an instrument for the ruin of Rome* wanof 
But hardly had the Emperor Justinian reoon- 
quered Africa when he attempted the subjugation of the 
Gotlis now holding possession of Italy. Bis general, • 
Belisarius, captured Home, Dec. 10, a.d. 556. In ti^e 
military operations ensuing with Vitiges, Italy was de- 
vastated, tho population sank beneath the sword, pestilence, 
fiunino. In all directions the glorioiis remains of antiquity 
were destroyed ; statues, as those of the Mole of Hadrian, 
were thrown upon the besiegers of Borne. These operations 
closed by the surrender oi Vitiges to Belisarius at the 
capture of Ifavonna. 

But, as soon as the military compression was withdr.iwn, 
revolt broke ont. Rome was retaken by the Goths; its 
walls were razed ; for forty days it was deserted by its 
inhabitants, an emigration that in the end proved its ruin. 
Belisarius, who ha<l ]>een sent back by the emperor^ re- 
entered it, but was too weak to retain it. During four 
years Italy was ravaged by the Franks and the Gotiis. At 
last Justinian sent the eunuch ]S' arses with a wcdl* 
appointed army. The Ostrogothic monarchy was over- 
throwTL, and the emperor governod Italy by his exarchs at 
liavenna. 

But what was the cost of all this ? We may reject the 
statement previously made, that Italy lost fifteen millions 
of inhabitaiits, on the ground that suoh computations were 
beyond the ability of me survivors, but^ from the asserted 
number we may infer that there had been a horrible 
catastrophe. In other directions the relics of civilization 
were fast disappearing; the valley of the Danube had 
.relapsed into a barltarous state; the African shore had 
become a wilderness ; Italy a hideous desert ; . 
and the necessary consefjuence of the ezterminar- of the ia- *** 
tion of the native Italians by war, and their 
replacement by barbarous adventurers, was the 
falling of the sparse population of that peninsula into a 
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lower psychical state. It was ready for the materialized 
religion that soon ensued. An indelible aspect was 
stamped on the incoming Age of Faith. The East and the 
West had equally displayed the imbecility of ecclesiastical 
role. Of both, the Holy City had fallen; Jerusalem had 
been captured by the Persian and the Aiab» Bome had 
been sacked by the Vandal atul the Goth. 

But, for the proper descrifition of the course of aifairs, I 
must retrace my steps a little. In the important political 
events coinciding with the death of Leo the Great, and the 
constitution of the kingdom of Italy by the barbarian 
Odoaoer, a.d. 47»i-4* 0, the bishops of Rome seem to have 

taken Imt little intercBt. Ponbtless, on one side, 
gresa^f'the thoy perceived the trannitory nature of such 
gJPJ^Li*"*" incidents, and, on the other, clearly saw for 

themselves the road to lasting spiritual domina* 
tion. The Christians everywhere had long expressed a 
total carelestiness fur the fate of old Home; and in the 
midst of her ruins the popes were incessantly occupied in 
laying deep the foundations of their power I'hough it 
mattered little to them who was the temporal ruler of 
Italy, they were vigilant and energetio in their relations 
with their great competitors, the bidiops of Oonstantinople 
and Alexandria. It had become clear that Christendom 
must have a head; and that headship, once de&iitely 
settled, implied the eventual control over the temporal 
power. Of all objects of human ambition, that headship 
was best worth struggling for. 

Steadily pursuing every advantage as it arose^ Bome 
inexorably insisted that her decisions should be carried 
out in Constantinople it«elf. This was the case especially 
in the affair of Acacius, the bishop of thiit city, who, having 
been admonished for his acts by Felix, the bishop of KoTiie, 
was linally excommunicated. A difficulty arose as to the 
manner in w]dch the process should be served; but an 
adventurous monk iasit-iicd it to the robe of Acacius as ho. 
entered the church. Acacius, undismayed, proceeded with 
his services, and, pausing (lelil)erately, ordered the name 
of Felix, the Bishop of Komc, to bo struck from the roll of 
bishops in cummuiiion wilh the East. C'onstantinople and 
Rome thus mutually excommunicated one another. It is 
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in reference to this affair that Pope Gelasius, addreasing 
the emperor, says : " There are two powers which rule the 
world, the imperial and pontifical. Vou are attitude 
the soToreign of the human raoe, but you bow tmnitiie 
your neck to thoee who preside over things ^p^- 
divine. The priesthood is we greater of the two powers 
it has to render an account in the last day for the acts oi' 
kings.** This is not the language of a feeble eodeaiastio, 
but of a pontiff who understands his power. 

The conquest of Italy hy Theodorie, the Ostrogoth, a.d. 
493, gave to the Inshops of Komo an Arian sove- TbeOothio 
reign, and presented to the world the anomaly '^^"^^^.^^^ 
of a heretic appointing God's vicar upon earth. 
There was a contested election between two 
rival candidates, whose factions, emulating the example of 
the East, filled the city with murder. The Gothic monarch 
ordered that he who had most snffraf^es, and had been 
first consecrated, should bo acknowleged. Jn this manner 
Symmfiehns became pope. 

Hormisdas, who succeeded Symmachus, renewed the 
attempt to compel the Eastern emperor, Anastasius, to 
accept the deirradation of Acaeius and his party, and to 
enforce the as.^eut of all his cler<;y thereto, but in vain. 
On the accession of Justin to the imperial throne, Rome at 
last carried her point; all her conditions were admit ted : 
the schism was ended in the humiliation of the Bishop of 
Constantinople, it ^vas said, through the orthodoxy of the 
emperor. But very soon began to appear unmistakable 
indications that for this religious victory a temporal 
equivalent had been ^ven. Conspiracies were 
detected in Borne against Theodorie, the Gothic an.f ^ ^n. 
king ; and rumours were whispered about that 
the arms of Constantinople would before long 
release Italy from the heretical yoke of the Arian. There 
can be no doubt that Theodorie detected the j j^^. (j^ti^ic 
treason. It was an evil reward for his impar- king detnsu 
tial equity. At onoe he disarmed the population 
of Home. From being a merciful sovereign, he exhibited an 
awful vengeance. It was in these transactions that 
Boethius, the philosopher, and Symmachus, the senator, 
fell victims to his wrath. The pope John himself waa 
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thrown into prison, and Liu ro miserably died. In hia 
renionstranctis with Justin, the great barbarian monaich 
displays sentiments far above his times» yet they were the 
fientiments that had hitherto regulated his actions. " To 
pretend to a dominion over the oonscienoe is to nsnrp the 
prerogative of Qod. By the nature of things, the power of 
sovereignfi is confined to political government. They have 
no right of punishment but over those who disturb the 
public peace. The mo. t dangerous heresy is that of a 
sovereign who separates himself from part of his subjects 
because they believe not according to his belief." 

Theodoiic had been but a few years dead — his soul was 
seen by an orthodox hermit carried by devils into the 
crater of the volcano of Lipari, which was considered to be 
The con- ^^^^ Opening into hell — when the invasinri of 
Bpir*cjmA- Italy by Justinian showed how well-fouuded his 
suspicions had been. Kume was, however, very 
far from receiving the advantages she had expected ; the 
inconceivable wickedness of Constantinople was brought 
into Italy, Pope Sylveriiis, who was the son of Pope 
ilormisdas, was deposed by Theodora, the emperor s wife. 
This woman, once a common prostitute, sold the papacy to 
Yigilius for two hundred pounds of gold. Her accomplice, 
H„Ki..».»s.n Antonina, theunprincipled wife of I^elisarius, bad 
tin pope bf Sylvenus stripped of his robes and habited as a 
tit««iiip«iw. monk. He was subsequentiy bani^ed to the 
old convict island of Fandataria, and there died. Yigilius 
embraced Eutychianism and. it was said, murdered one 
of his secretaries, and caused his sister's son to be beaten 
to death. Ho was made to feel what it is for a bishop to 
be in the hands of an emperor ; to taste of the cup so often 
presented to prelates at Constantinople ; to understand in 
what estimation his sovereii^n held the vicar of God upon 
earth. Compelled to go to that metropolis to embrace the 
t]i(M "logical views which Justinian had put forth, thrice he 
agreed to them, and thrice lu- recanted ; he oxconimunicated 
the Patriarch of Constantino} )le, and was excomniunicatcd 
by him. In hi^ personal contests with the imperial officials, 
they drag<j!;e(l him by his i\>et from a sanctuary with so nuich 
violence that a j)art ol tliu structuro was ptiUed down upon 
him; they oou£iiod him in a dungeon and fed him on 
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l3read and water. Eyentually he died an outcast in Sioily. 
*Tbe immediate effect of tlie conquest of Italy was tho 
reduction of the popee to the degraded condition of he 
patriarchs of Constantin >j Ic. Such were the bitter fruits 
of their treason to the Gothic king, 'ihe success oi 
Justinian's invasion was due to the clergy ; in the ruin 
they brought upon their country, and the relentless 
tyranny they drew upon themselvee, they had their 
reward. 

Tti the midst of th's desolation and degradation the Ago 
of Faith wriR g:radually assuming distinctive lineaments in 
Italy. Pat^^iniization, which had been patronized as a 
matter of policy in the East, became a matter of 
Tiecesaity in the West. To a man lil<e Gregory zatLn'ff'*^' 
tho G refit, born in a position which enabled him JjJj^Jl 
to examine things from a very general ])oint of 
view, it was clear that the psychical condition of the lower 
social stratum demanded concessions in accordance with its 
ideas. '1 he belief of the thonghtful must be alloyed with 
the superstition of the populace. 

Accordingly, that was what actually occurred. For tlie 
dear understanding of these events I shall have to speak, 
Ist, of the acts of Pope Gregory the Great, by ^.^j 
whom the ideas of the age were organized and tbe ^ubject« 
dothed in a dress suited to the requirements of ^ *^ trmicd 
the times ; 2d, of the relations which the papacy 
soon assumed with the kings of France, by which the work 
of Gregory was consolidated, upheld, and diffused all 
over £arope. It adds not a little to the interest of theso 
things that the influences thus .created have outlasted 
their original causes, and, after the lapse of more than a 
thousand years, though moss-coTored and rotten, are a 
stumbling-block to the progress of nations. 

Gr^r^ the Great was the ^andson of Pope Felix. 
His patrician parentage and conspicuous abilities Gregory tba 
had attracted in early life the attention of the 
Emperor Justin, by whom he was appointed prefect of 
Kome. W ithdrawn by the Church from the splendours of 
secular life, he was Bont, while yet a deacon, as nuncio to 
Constantinople, discharging the duties that had been 
committed to him with singular ability and firmness, he 
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resumed tho. monastic life on his retnrn, with daily in- 
creasinpj reputation. Elected' to the papaciy by the clergy, 
the senato, and pwple of Koine, a.d. 5iM), -with well disseni- 
M(m1 r»'KistaTH-*' })e implored the emperor to reject their 
cliuiee, and, on l>tnng refused, escaped fr^ na the city hidden 
in a Iwwket. It is related that the n tri at in which he was 
concealed was discovered by a celestial hovering light that 
settled upon it, and revealed to the faithful their reluctant 
pope. I'liis was during a time of pestilenee and famine. 

Once made supreme pontiff, this austere monk in an 
instant resumed the character he had displayed at Con- 
Btantinople, and exhibited the qualities of a great states* 
man. He legulated the Boman liturgy, the calendar of 
festivalfl, the order of prooeesions, the fashions of sacerdotal 
garmentis ; he himself officiated in the canon of the mass, 
devised many solemn and pompous rites, and invented the 
chant known by his name. He established schools of music, 
administered the Church revenues with precision and 
justice, and set an example of almsgiving and charity; 
for such was the misery of the times that even Roman 
matrons had to accept the benevolence of the Church. He 
authorized the alienation of Church property for the 
redemption of slaves, laymen as well as ecclesiastics. 

An insubordinate clergy and a dissolute populace quickly 
felt the hand that now lield the reins. He sedulously 
watched the inferior T»ast(irs, dealing out justice to them, 
and punishing all who offended with rit^orous severity. 
He compelled the Italian bishops to acknowledge him as 
their metropolitan. He exi».uded his influence to Greece; 
prohibited simony in Gaul ; received into the bosom of the 
Church Spain, now renouncing her Arianism; sent out 
missionaries io Britain, and converted the pagans of that 
country; extirpated heathenism from Sardinia; resisted 
John, the Patriarch of Constantinople, who had dared to 
take the title of universal bishop ; exposed to the emperor 
the ruin occasioned by the pride, ambition, and wickedness 
of the clergy, and withstood him on the question of the 
law prohibiting soldiers from beconnno- monks. It was not 
in the nature of such a man to decline the regulation of 
political affairs ; he nonunated tribunes, and dueoted tbt 
operations of troops. 
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No one can shake oft' the Bvstem that lias given him 
power ; no one can free him8eif from the tincture of the 
times of which he 18 the representative. Though Hisaupereu- 
in so many respects Gregory was far in advance 
of his age, ho was at once iiibmcore and profoundly super- 
Btitious. With more than Byzantine hatred he detested 
human knowledge. His oft-expressed belief that the end 
of the world was at hand was perpetually contradicted by 
his acts, which were ceaselessly directed to the foundation 
of a fatiire papal empire. Under him was sanctified that 
mythologic OluiBtianity destined to become the He material- 
religion of Europe for many subsequentcentnries, '^'^^ reUgUm, 
and which adopted the adoration of the V irgin by images 
and pictures ; the efficacy of the remains of martyrs and 
relics; stupendous miracles wrought at the shrines of 
saints ; the perpetual interv entions of angels and devils in 
sublunary affairs ; the truth of legends far surpassing in 
romantic improbability the stories of Greek mythology; 
the localization of heaven a few miles above the air, and of 
hell in the bowels of the earth, with its jtortal in the crater 
of Lipari. ( S r gory himself was a sincere believex in 
miracles, ghuhLs, and the resurrection of many persons 
from the grave, but who, aLis! had brought no tidings of 
the secret wonders of that land of deepest shade. He made 
these wild fancies the actual, the daily, the practical 
religion of Europe. Participating in the ecclesiastical 
hatred of human learning, and insisting on the maxim 
that 1 gnorance is the mother of devotion/' he his hatred of 
expelled from Bome all mathematical studies, ^c^niiiis^ 
and burned the Palatine library founded by Augustus 
Ccesar. It was valuable for the many rare manuscripts it 
contained. He forbade the study of the classics, mutilated 
statues, and destroyed temples. Ho hated the , , .„ 
very relics 01 classical genius; pursiujd withvm- ofci;is»cai 
dictive fanaticism the writings of Livy, against '^^^^^'^'^ 
whom he was specially excited. It has truly been said 
that "he was as inveterate an enemy to learning as 
ev*r lived that "no lucid ray ever beamed on his super- 
stitious soul." He boasted that his own works were 
written without regard to the rules of gianimar, and 
oeusured the crime of a priest who had taught that subject. 
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It was his aim to substitute for the heathen writings others 
which he thought leas dangerous to orthodoxy; and so 
well did he succeed in rooting out of Jtaly her illustrious 
pagan autliors, that when one of his successors, Paul I., sent 
to Fepin of I^iance what books he could find," they were 
**an aiit i})]iun;il, a grammar, and the works of Dionysius 
the Areopagite." lie was the very incamatioiL of tho 
Byzantine principle of ignorance. 

If thus the misfortunes that had fallen on Italy had 
given her a base population, whose wants could only be 
met by a paganized religion, the more fortimate 
fnitionibr tie classcs all OYor the empire had long been tend- 
t^S^S^^ ing in the same direction. Whoever will examine 
' the progress of ChriBtian sodety from tiie earlier 
ages, will find that there could he no other result than a 
repudiation of solid learning and an alliance with art. We 
have only to compare the poverty and plainness of the firoi 
disciples with the extravagance reached in a few genera- 
tions. Cyprian complains of tlie coy&tousness, pride^ 
luxiury, and worldly-miiidedness of Christians, even of the 
Corrapuonof clorgy and confessors. Some made no scruple 
Christianity, to coutract matrimonv wlth hoathens. Clement 
of Alexandria bitterly inveighs against "the vices of 
an opulent and luxurious Christian community — splendid 
dresses, gold and silver vessels, rich banquets, gilded 
litters and chariots, and private baths. The ladies kept 
Indian >»irds, Median peacocks, monkeys, and Maltese 
dogs, instead of maintaining widows and orphans ; the men 
had multitudes of slaves." Tlio dii)ping three times at 
baptism, the tasting of honey an J milk, the oblations for 
the dead, the signing of the cross on the fcichead on 
putting on the clothes or the shoes, or lighting a candle, 
which Tertullian imputes to tradition without the authority 
of tScripture, foreshadowed a thousand pagan observances 
soon to he introduced. As time passed on, so far from the 
state of things improving, it became worse. Not only 
among the frivolous class, hut even among historic person- 
ages, there was a hankering after the ceremonies of the 
departed ooreed, a lingering attachment to the old rites, 
and, perhaps, a religious indiflference to the new. To the 
age of Justinian these j emarks strikingly apply. Boethius 
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was, at tho best, Only a pagan philosopher; Tribonian, 
tbe great lawyer, the author of the Jubtiuian Code, waa 
suspected of bemg an atheist. 

In the East, the splendour of the epiRcopal establishments 
extorted admiration even from thone who were familiar 
with the imperial court. The well-ordered trains of 
attendanlb and ihu niaguihcunt banquets in the bishops* 
palaces are particularly praised. Extravagant views of 
the pre-eminent value of celibacy had long been held 
among the more devout, who oonoeded a reluctant admia* 
men even for marriage itself. I praise the married state, 
but chiefly for this, that it provides virgins," had been 
the more than duubtfol encomium of St. Jerome. Among 
the clergy, who under the force of this growing y ^.^^^ 
sentiment found it advisable to* refrain from splendour and 
marriage, it had become customary, as we learn wickeduesa. 
from the enactments and denunciations against the practice, 
to live with " sub-introduced women," as they were called. 
These passed as sisters of the priests, the correctness of 
whose taste was often exemplified by the remarkable 
beauty of their sinful partners. A law of paganiMnsof 
Honorius put an end to this iniquity. 'J'he Cbnstuinity. 
chi)dren arising from these associations do not appear to 
have oceasioned any extraordinary scandal. At weddings 
it was still the custom to sing hymns to Venus. The 
cultivation of muriic at a very early period atti acted the 
ali>jntion of many of the great ecclesiastics Paul of 
baniosata, Arius, Chrysostom. In the first congregations 
probably all the worshippers joined in the hymns and 
psalmody. By degrees, however, more skilful n aiues itaeif 
performet s had been introduced, and the chorus 
uf the Greek tragedy made available under the form of 
aiitiphonal singing. The Ambrosian chant was eventually 
exchanged for the noble Koman chant of Gregory the 
(ireat, which has been truly characterised as the founda^ 
tion of all that is grand and elevated in modern music. 

With the devastation that Italy had suffered the Latin 
language was becoming extinct. But Homan literature 
had never been converted to Christianity. Of the best 
writers amonc:; the Fathers, not one wns a T?oman ; all 
were provincials. The literary basi^ was the Hebrew 
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Soriptiires and the New Testament, the poetical imagery 
being, for the meet part, borrowed from the prophets. In 
historical compositions there was a want of fair dealing 
and truthfulness almost incredible to us; thus Eusebins 
naively avows that in his history ho shall omit whatever 

' j u might tend to the rlisrreflit of the Church, and 
leu m g. Tiia<2;Tiify whatever might couduco to her glory. 
The same ])riTieiple was carrifMl out in numberless le2;eTidR, 
many of them deliberate forgeries, the amazing crcilulity 
of the times ;vdelding to them full credit, no matter ht>w 
much they might outrage common sense. But what else 
was to be expected of geuerations who could believe that 
the tracks of Pharaoh's eliariut-wheels were still inqn cssed 
on the sands of the Ivod Sea, and could not be obliierated 
either by the winds or the waves ? He who ventured to 
offend the public taste for these idle fiibles broaeht down 
upon himself the wrath of society, and was branded as an 
infidel, hi the interpretation of the Scriptores, and, 
indeed, in all commentaries on authors of reputev there was 
a constant indulgence in fanciful mystification and the 
detection of concealed meanings* in the extracting of whic^ 
an amusing degree of ingenuity and industry was often 
shown ; but these hermeneutical writings* as well as the • 
polemical, are tedious beyond endurance ; with regard to 
the latter, the energy of their vindictive violence is not 
sufficient to redeem them from contempt. 

The relation of the Church to the sister arts, painting 
PaniUntr and and Bculpture, was doubtlesR fairly indicated at 
*cuirtuic'. ^ subsequent time by the second Council of 
Nicea, A. p. 787; their superstitious use had been resumed. 
Sculpture has, however, never forerottcn the prefeienoe 
that was shown to her sister. To this day she is a pagan, 
emulating in tins the example of the noblest of the sciencefi, 
Astronomy, who bears in mind the great insults she has 
received from the ( hurch, and tolerates the name of no 
saint in the visible heavens ; the new worlds she discovers 
are dedicated to Uranus, or Neptune, or other Olympian 
divinities. Among the ecclesiasticB there had alv/ays been 
many, occasionally some of eminence, who set their faces 
against the connexion of worship with art; thus TertuUian 

old had manifested liis displeasure against Uermogenei^ 
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on account of the two deadly sins into which ho had fallen, 
paiutiug and marriage , l)ut Gnostic Christianity had 
approved, as Roman ('liristianity was now ixy approve, of 
their uiiiftn. To the Gnostics we owe the e^rlient examples 
of our ^-aored images. The covmtenanee of onr Saviour, 
along witli tliuse of Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle. a])| tears 
on some of their engraved gems and seals. Among the 
earlier fathers — Justin Martyn and Tertnllian— there was 
an unpieBBion that the peraonal appoaianoe of our Loi*d 
was ungainly ; that he was short of stature ; and, at a 
later period Cjril says, mean of aspect "oTon heycmd the 
ordinary race of men.'* But these unsuitable delineations 
were generally oorreoted in the fourth century, Adopuaiypi- 
it being then recognised that God could not dwell .. .ki. i of 
in a humble form or low stature. The model 
eventually received was perhaps that described in the 
spurious epistle of Lentulus to the Koman senate : He 
was a man of tall and well-proportioned form ; his coun- 
tenance severe and impressive, so as to move the hcholdcrs 
at once with love and awe. His hair was of an amber 
colour, rcachiTiL': to his cars with no radiation, and stand- 
ing up from Ins rurs clustering and Itright, and flowing 
down over his shoulders, parted on the top according to 
the fashion of the > azarenes. 'J he brow high and open ; 
the complexion clear, with a delicate tinge of red ; the 
aspuet ii ank and })lea8ing ; the nose and mouth hnely 
formed , tlie beard thick, parted, and of the colour of the 
hair; the eyes blue, and exceedingly bright." Subse- 
quently the oval countenance assumed an air of melancholy, 
which, though eminently suggestive, can hardly be con- 
sidered as the type of manly beauty. 

At first the cross was without any adornment ; it next 
had a lamb at the foot ; and eventually became the cmcifix, 
sanctified with the form of the dying iSaviour. Of the Virgin 
Alary, destined in later t nus to furnish so many and of the 
beautiful types of female loveliness, the earliest virgin, 
representations are veiled. The Egy]Jtian sculptors had 
thus depicted Isis ; the first form of the Virgin and child 
was the counter] »ai-t of Isis and Horus. St. Augnstine says 
her counti^nance was uukiiovvn ; there a))j)ears, howev(ir, 
to have been a very early Christian tradition that in com* 

Vou 1.-17 
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plexion she was a brunette. Adventurous artist* by 
degrees removed the veil, and next to the mere coun- 
tenance added a full-grown iigure like that of a dignified 
Roman matron ; then grou}»(»d her vdth the divine child, 
the wise men, and father suggestiuns of Scripture. 

While thus the papacy was preparing for an alliance 
with art, it did not forget to avail it«elf of the vast 
advantages within its reach by interfering in doraestio 
life — an interference which the social demoralization of 
the time more than ever permitted. A prodigious step in 
power was made by assuming the cognizance of marriage, 
and the determinaticHi of the numberleBB q^nestiuiiB oon* 
nected with it Onoe haying disooyeied the 
S?ir^!a****" influence thus gained, the papacy never sur- 
powt^r in the rendered it ; some of the most important events 
^ in later history have been determined by its 
action in this matter* Perhaps even a greater power 
accrued from its assumption of the cognizance of wills, 
and of questions respecting the testamentary disposal of 
property* Though in many respects, at the time we are 
now considering, the papacy had separated itself from 
morality, had become united to monachism, and was pre- 
paring for a future alliance with political influences and 
military power ; though its indignation and censures were 
less against personal wickedness than heresy of opinion, 
townrd wliich it was inexorable and remorseless, a good 
iiilect arose from these assumpti(,'n« upon domestic life, 
particularly as regards the elevation of the female sex. 
The power thus arising was rc-cnforced by a continually- 
increasing rigour in the application of penitential punish- 
Roman mcuts. As in the course of years the intellectual 
chui^ an. basls On which that power rested became more 
^opomor- doubtful, and therefore more open to attadc, the 
^ ' papacy became more sensitive and more exacting. 
Pushed on by the influence of the lower population, it fell 
into the depths of anthropomorphism, asserting for the 
flnri neces- ViTgin and the saints such attributes as omni- 
Fu iyb^ m- science, omnipresence, omnipotence. Every- 
ing intolerant, ^j^^^^ pieseut, they could always listen to 
prayer, and, if necessary, control or anest the course ot 
Nature. As it was certain that such doctrines must in 
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the end be oyertiiirown, tho inevitable day was put off 
by an instant and vindictive lepression of any want 
of conformity. Despotism in the "State and despotism in 
the Church were upheld by despotism over thought. 

From the acts of I'opo Gregory the Great, and hia 
organization of tho ideas of his age, flic ]>aganization oi 
roligion in Italy and its alliance with art, I j„ortbe 
have DOW to turn to tlie second topic to which alllaliocTof the 
this cliapter is voted — the relations assumed {IJJJ^i.""'* 
l»y tho papacy with the kings of France, by 
which the work of Gregory was consolidated and uph^d, 
and diflfiiso 1 all over Europe. 

The anuK b of the Saracens had wrested froni Christen- 
dom the western, southern, and eastern countries ^^.^^^ 
of the Mediterranean ; their fleets dominated in results of the 
that sea. Eodesiastical policy had undergone ^^^^^ 
a revolution. Carthage, Alexandria, Jerusalem, 
Antioch, had disappeared from the Christian system ; flieii 
bishops had passed away. Alone, of the great episcopal 
seats, Constantinople and Home were left. To all human 
appearance, their fall seemed to T>e only a question of time. 

The disputes of the I^ishop of Kome with his African 
and Asiatic rivals had thus come to an untimely end. 
With them nothing more remained to be done ; ind^pendenca 
his communications with the emperor at Con- the pope, 
star.tiiiople were at the sufferance of tho Mohammedan 
navies. The imperial power was paralysed. The pope 
was forced by events into isolation; he converted it into 
independence. 

But independence! how was that to he iifasertcd and 
maintained. In Italy itself the Lombards seemed to bo 
firmly seated, but they were Anan liereties. Their 
presence and jxtwer were incompatible with his. Alroiidy, 
iii a political sense, he was at their mercy. 

One movement alone was open to him ; and, whether he 
rightly understood his position or not, the stress of events 
forced him to make it. It was an alliance with the Franks, 
who had successfully resisted the Mohammedan power, and 
who were orthodox. 

An ambitious Frank ofTicer had resolved to deprive his 
sovereign of the crown if the pope would sanctify the deed 
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Thvy came to an understanding. The usurpation was 
ooiibuinmated by the one and consucrated by the other. It 
was then the iuterfHt of the intrusive line of 
bi"aJUiu^° monarchs to magnilj^ tiicir Italian confederate. 
Jj^ *J» In the spread of iloman principles lay the con- 
solidation of the new Fmnldsii power. It became 
desirable to compel the i^orant German tribes to acknow- 
ledge in the pope the vicegerent of God, even though the 
sword must be applied to them for that purpose for thirty 
years. 

The pope revolted against his B^rzantine sovereign on 
the question of images ; but that was a fictitious issue. 
He did not revolt against his new eXLy, who fell into the 
same heresy. He broke away from a weak and cruel 

master, and attached himself on terms of equality to a 
confederate. But from the first his eventual ascendancy 
was aKsurecl. TIk^ rcprescntativo of a system which is 
immortal must linally ^ain bupromacy over individuals 
and families, who must die. 

Though we cannot undervalue the labours of the monks, 
who had already nominally brou<^ht many portions of 
Til rnnvcr- l^ii^opo to i liribtlanity, tlu- passage of the centre 
Hionut hu- of the (Wtinent to its A^c of Faith, w-as, in an 
enlarged political sense, tlie true issue of the 
empire of the Franks. The fiat of Chaaleniagae put a 
stamp upon it which it bears to this day. He converted an 
ecclesiastical fiction into a political fact. 

To imderstand this important event, it is necessary to 
ihm poiuto describe, Ist, the psychical state of Central 
f»r oonHidem- Europe; 2nd, the position of the pontiff and his 
compact with the Franks. It is also neoessarj 
to determine the actual religious value nf the system he 
represents, and this is best done through, ^^rd, the biography 
of the popes. 

Ist. As with the Arabs, so with the barbarians of 

The p>*ychicai E"f*f^>P<^- ^'^^-Y P'^^^ i'vom their Age of Credulity 
ch.ingf of fciu- to their Age of Faith without dwelling long in 
the iuteruiediate state of Inquiry. An age of 
inquiry implies self-investigation, and the absenee of an 
authoritative teacher. But the Arabs had had tlie Nes- 
toriaiLB and the Jews, and to the Germans the lessons of 
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tho monk wero impressively oTifoicud by the convincing 
argument of the sword of Charl«'niiif:;no. 

The military invasions of the Kuiith hy the barbariaua 
weru n^biliatcd by missionary invasions of the north. I ho 
aiiii of the foriuLi was to conqiier, that of their Laboni^^n^ 
antagonists to convert, if antagonists those dku snooeMesof 
be called who sought to turn them from their ^ 
evil ways. The monk penetrated through their most 
gloomy zorestB unarmed and defenoeless ; he found his way 
alone to their fortresses. Nothing touches the heart of a 
savage so profoundly as the greatness of silent courage. 
Among the captives taken from the south in war were 
often high- bom viromen of great beauty and i^a,,^^ 
purity of mind, and sometimes even bishops, devout wo- 
who, true to tluiir religious principles, did not 
&il to exert a happy and a holy influence on the tribes 
among whom their lot was cast. One after another the 
various nations submitted : the Vandals and Go})ida3 in tho 
fourth century ; the Goths somewhat earlier ; tlie Franks 
at the end of the fifth; the Aleiiianni and Lombards at 
the beginning of the sixth ; the; i'avarians, lies- converaioaof 
sians, and Thuringians in the seventh and *^"rope- 
eighth. Of these, all embraced the Arian form except the 
Franks, wiio were converted by the Catholic clergy. In 
truth, however, these nations were only Christianized 
upon the surface, their conversion being indicated by littlu 
more than their making the sign of the cross. In all 
these movements women exercised an extoM>rdinary 
influence: thus Clotilda, the Queen of the Franks, brought 
over to the faith her husband Cloris. Bertha» the Queen 
of Kent, and Gisella, the Queen of Hungary, led the way 
in their respective countries ; and under similar influences 
were converted the Duke of Poland and the Czar Jarislaus. 
To women Europe is thus greatly indebted, though the 
forms of relii!;ioii at tlio first were nothing more than 
the creed and the Lord's prayer. It has been truly 
said that for these conversions three conditions were 
necessary — a devout female of the court, a national cala- 
mity, and a monk. As to the ])eo])le, tliey seem to have 
followed the ('xaniple of their rulers in blind subserviencv, 
altogether careless ab to what t#e required faith might be 
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The conversion of the ruler is nwvely taken by historians 
as tho conversion of the whole people. As might be 
expected, a faith so lightly assumetl at the will or whim of 
tilt; sovereign was often as lightly cast aside; thus the 
Swedes, i ;i>heinians, and Hnnp;arian8 relapsed into idolatry. 

Among Biich apostasies it is interesting to recall that of 
Qmvenioaof the inhabitants of Britain, to whom Christianity 
was first introduced by the Koman legions, and 
who might boast in Constantino the Great, and his mother 
Helena, if they were really natives of that country, that 
they had exercised no little influence on the religion of the 
world. The biography of PelagiuB ahowB witii what 
acuteness theological doctrines were conndered in those 
remote regions ; but, after the decline of Boman aflairs, 
this promising state of things was destroyed, and the 
clergy driven by the pagan invadm to the inaoessible 
} I arts of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. The si^t of some 
English children exposed for sale in the slave-market at 
Borne suggested to Gregory the Great the attempt of re- 
converting the island. On his assuming the pontificate 
he commissioned the monk Augustine for that purpose; and 
after tho iinnal exertion of female influence in the court of 
King Ethel bert by Bertha, his Frankish imncens, and he 
usual vicissitn<les of backsbMing, the faitli gradually won 
its way throughout tliu whole country. A little opposition 
occurred on tlie part of the aneient clergy, who retained in 
their fasinesHes the traditions of the old times, pjirticularly 
in regard U) Easter. But this at length disappeared ; an 
intercourtie sprang up 'with Koine, and it became common 
for the clergy and wealthy nobles to visit that city. 

Displaying the same noble quality which in onr own 
times characteiises it^ British Cmristianity did not fail to 
Irish ai.d esLcrt a proselytizing spirit. Ab» at the end of 
Bhti.h luib- the sixth century, Columhan, an Irish monk of 
•ionariei. Bsnchor, had gone forth as a missionary, passing 
through France, Switzerland, and beyond the confines of 
the ancient Boman empire, so about a century later 
Boniface, an ISnglishman of Devonshire, repaired to 
Germany, under a recommendation from the pope and 
Charles Martel, and laboured among the Hessians and 
:jaxun8, cutting down theiip sacred oaks, overturning theil 
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altars, erecting cHurches, founding bishoprics, and gaining 
at last, from the hands of the savjiges, the crown of 
martyrdom. In the affinity of their lanc^ia«:;c to those of 
the couutri(*H to wliich thuy went, those missionaries from 
the West fuimd a very great advantage. 

It is the glory of I'ope Formosus, the biimo whoso body 
underwent a posthumous trial, that ho converted the 
BnlprarianB, a j>cople who came fioiu the bimks of the 
Volga, i'iio fact that this event was brought aUmt by a 
picture represeiiiing the judgment-day show^s on what 
trifling circumstances these successes turned. The Slavians 
ware converted by Greek miaBionaries, and for them the 
monk Cyril invented an alphabet, as Ulphilas had done for 
the Gotiis. The predatory Normans, who plundered the 
ohurohes in their forays* embraced Christianity on settling 
in Normandy, as the Gotha, in like dronmstanoes, had 
elsewhere done. The Scandinavians were converted by St. 
Anschar. 

Thus, partly by the preaching of missionaries, i>artly by 
the example of monks, partly i)y the influence of females, 
partly by the sword of the Frankish sovereigns, partly by 
the great name of Rome, Europe was at last nominally 
converted. The so-ciilled religious warn of Charlemagne, 
which lasted more than thirty 3 ears, and which ^^^^^^ 
were attended by tlie atrocities always incident cha'riemagiw 
to such undertakings, were doubtless as much, so JJ^jJjJJ® 
far as ho was concerned, of a political as of a 
theological nature. ITiey were the embodiment of the 
understanding that had been made with Home by Pepin. 
Charlemagne clearly comprehended the position and func- 
tions of the Church ; he never suffered it to intrude unduly 
on the state. Begarding it as furnishing a bond for 
uniting not only the various nations and tribes of his 
empire, but even fieimilies $«nd individuals together, he ever 
extended to it a wise and liberal protection. His mental 
condition prevented him from applying its doctrines to the 
regulation of his own life, which was often blemished by 
acts of violence and immorality. From the point of view 
he occupied, he doubtless was led to the conclusion that 
the maxims of religion are intended for the edification ai d 
comfort of those who occupy a humbler sphere, but that 
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for a piinoe it is only necessary to maintain appropriate 
political relations with the Church. To him baptism was 
the sign, not of salvation, but of the subjugation people; 
and the foiuidation of ohurches and monasteries, the in- 
stitution af bishoprics, and increase of the clergy, a more 
trustworthy means of government than military establish- 
ments. A priest must necessarily lean on him for support* 
a lieutenant might revolt. 

If thus Europe, by its conversion, received from Komo 
an immense benefit, it repaid the obligation at iengtli by 
infusing into Tjatin < 'hrisLianity what was sadly needed — 
a higher mora,! tone. Earnestness is the attribute of 
Reflex action life. That divorcc between ujordity and 

of coaveried faith which the southern nations had experienced 
was not possible among these converts. If, by 
communicating many of their barbarous and pagan con- 
ceptions to the Latin faith, they gave it a tendency to 
develop itself in an idolatrous form, their influence was not 
one of unmitigated evil, for while they lowered the 
standard of public belief, they elevated that of private life. 
In truth, the contamination they imparted is often over- 
rated. The infusion of pagan)sm into religion was far 
more due to the people of the classical ouuntries. 'J he 
inhabitants of Italy and Greece were never really alienated 
from the idolatries of the old times. At the best, they 
vvrere only Christianized on the surface. With many other 
mythological practices, they forced image-worship on tho 
clergy. l*ut Charlemagne, who, in this icspeet may be 
looked upon as a true re]u-eseiitative of Frankish and 
German sentiment, totally disapproved of that idolatry. 
Tbecoti. 2nd. From this consideration of the psychical 

Slw a^*^'' revolution that had occurred in Central Europe, 
the Franks. 1 tum to an investigation of the position of the 
papacy and its compact with the Fr.iiik.s. 

Scarcely had the Arabs consolidated their conquest of 
Africa when they passed into 8i)ain, and quickly, as will 
Paction of thd ^ related in a subsequent chapter, subjugating 
FnnkBand that country, prepa^ to overwhelm Europe. 

It was their ambition and their throat to preach 
the unity of God in Itome. They reached the centre of 
France, but were beaten in the great battle of Tours hy 
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Cliarles Martel, the Duke of the Franks, a.d. 732. That 
battle fixed the religious destiny uf Europe. The Saracens 
did not, however, give up their attempt. Three years 
afterward they returned into Provence, and Charles was 
liimaelf repulsed. But by thi«k time their power hnd 
expanded too extensively for consolidatum. It was already 
^ying unmistakable tokens of deoomposition. Scarcely, 
indeed, had Musa, the conqueror of S| tin, succeeded in his 
expedition, when he was arrested at the head of his army, 
and ordered to give an account of his doings at Damascus. 
It was the occurrence of such disputes aiiioog the baracens 
in iSpain that constituted the true check to their conquest 
of l^VancCb Charles Martel had p( rmitted Ohilperic II, 
and Thierry IV. to retain the title of king ; but his fore- 
sight of approaching events seems to bo indicated by the 
circumstance that after the death of the latter he abstained 
from appointing any successor. 1 Je died a.d. 741, Relations of 
lea\'inii: a memory detested by the Church of his Chartei Mart^i 
own country on account of his having been 
obliged to approjiriate from its property sufiicient for tlie 
payment of his army, lie had taken a tithe from tlie 
revenues of the churches and convents for tliat pur])f>se. 
The ignorant clergy, alive nnly to their present temporal 
interests, and not appreciating the ^eat salvation ho had 
wrought out for tliem, could never forgive him. 'llieir 
inconceivable greed could not bear to be taxed even in its 
own defence. "It is because I'rinco Charles," says the 
Council of Kiersi to one of his des 'eTul uits, " was the first 
of all the kings and princes of the Franks who separated 
and dismembered the goods of the Church ; it is for that 
sole cause that he is eternally damned. We know, indeed, 
that St. Euoherins, Bishop of Orleatis, being in prayer, 
was carried up into the world of spirits, and that among 
the things whiuh the Lord showed to him, he beheld 
Charles tormented in the lowest depths of hell. The angel 
who conducted him, bein^ interrogated on this matter, 
answered him that, in the judgment to come, the soul and 
body of him who has taken, or who has diTided the goods 
of the Church, shall be delivered over, even before the end 
of the world, to eternal torments by the sentence of the 
eaintfly who shall sit together with the Lord to judge him. 

11* 
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This act of sacrilege shall add to his own sins the aooamn- 
lated sins of all those who thought that they had purchased 
their redemptioii by giving for the love of God their goods 
to holy places, to the lights of divine worship, and to the 
alms of the servants of Christ.'* This amusing but in- 
structive quotation strikingly shows how quickly the 
semibarbai ian Fnmkish clergy' had caught the methods ol 
Home in the defence of temporal possessions. 

Pepin, the son of Charles iM artel, introduces us to an 
The epoch of epoch and a policy rescnibling in many respects 
^P'"- that of Constantino the dreat; for he saw that 
by an alliance with the Church it would be poRsil)le for 
him to displace his sovereign and attain to kingly power. 
A thorough understanding ^viLs en tired upon between 
I'opin and tijc pope. Each h;ul hiw needs. One wanted 
the crown of France, tlie other liberatiuii from Constanti- 
nople and the Lombards. I opin commenced by enriching 
the clergy with immense gifts, and assigning to the bishops 
seats in me assembly of the naticm. & thus ccmsoUdatin g 
ecclesiastical power he occasioned a ^eat sodal revolution, 
as was manifested by the introduction of the Latin and 
the disuse of the Fianldc on those occasions, and by the 
His con- transmuting of militaiy reviews into theological 
Bph i ywifb assemblies. Meantime Tope Zachary, on his 
the i>ope. part, made ready to accomplish his engagement^ 
the chaplain of Pepin being the intermedium of negotiation. 
On the demand being formally made, the pope decided 
that " he should be king who really possessed the royal 
]K)W(r." Hereupon, in March, a.d. 752, I'epin caused 
himself to be raised by his soldiers on a hMckler and p?o- 
clainicd King of the Franks. To $z;ivc solcitmity to the 
event, ho was anointed by the liishoj)^ with oil. The 
«leposod king, Childeric III., was shut up in the convent of 
8t Omer. "Next year Pope Stephen 1 1 L, driven to extremity, 
applied to Pepin for assistance against the f-ombardti. It 
was during these transactions that he fell upon the device 
of enfortong his demand by a letter which he feigned 
had been written by St. Peter to the Franks. And now, 
visiting France, the pope, as an samest of his friendship, 
and as the token of his completion of the contract, in the 
monastery of St. Denis, placed, with his own hands, the 
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diadem on Pepin's brow, and anointed him, his wife, and ' 
children, with the holy oil/' thereby reviviu|^ the Jewish 
system of creating kings by anointment, and imparting to 
his confederate "a divine right/' Pepin now 
finally defeated the Lombards, and assi^jjned a 
part of tho oiKpiered territory to the pope. Thus, by a 
suc' < ssful soldier, two iiii]>ortant events liad been accom- 
pliislied — a revolution in l^'rance, attended by a change of 
dynasty, and a revolution in Christendom - the BislK»p of 
Rome had hccome a temporal sovereign, 'i o the hilt of 
the sword of France the keys of St. l^eter were hencefoith 
80 firmly bound that, though thcru have been great kings, 
and conquerors, and statesmen who have wielded that 
sword, not one to this day has been able, though many 
have desired, to wxendh the enctimbranoe away. 

Charlemagne, on succeeding his father Pepin, thoionghly 
developed his policy. At the urgent entreaty of Tbe leign or 
Pope Stephen IIL he entered Italy, subju&cated Chariwiagiw 
the Lombards, and united the crown of Lombardy to 
that of France. Upon the pagan fi^axons burning the 
church of Deventer, he commenced a war with them which 
la-ted thirty-three years, and ended in their compulsory 
Christianization. As the circle of his power extended, he 
everywhere founded churches and established bishoprics, 
enrichin;j: them with territorial possessions. Tn the petty 
Soverei<^]is, as they successively Miccunibed, he permitted 
the title of counts. True to Ids own and his f^ifhcr's 
uiiderstandin^ with the pope, ho invariably insisted on 
baptism as the sign of submission, punishing with aj>- 
palling barbarity any resistance, as on the occasion of the 
revolt, A.I). 782, wlun, in cold bluud, he beheadud in one 
day 4500 persons at Verden. Under such circumst mces, 
it is not to be wondered at that clerical influence extended 
so fikst ; yet, rapid as was its development^ the power ol 
Charlemagne was more so. 

In the chnroh of St. Peter at Bome, on Ghxistmas-day, 
A.n. 800, Pope Leo III., after the celebration of Hoiscrownwi 
the holy mysteries, suddenly placed on the head Kmp. r-.r or 
of Charlemagne a diadem, amid the aodama- 
tions of the people, Long life and victory to Charles, tho 
most pious AugnstuSi crowned by God, the great and 
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pacific Emperor of the Bomans." His head and body were 
anointed with the holy oil, and, ae was done in the case of 
the Caisars, the pontiff himself saluted or adored him. In 
the coronation oath ('harlemague promised to maintain the 
privileges of the Church. 

The nohle title of "Emperor of the West'* was not 
inappropriate, for Charlemaj^ne ruled in France, Spain, 

Italy, (lerniany, Hungary. An inferior dignity 
SShUoom- would not have been equal to hia deserts. His 
^■^withtlM princely munificence to St. Peter was worthy of 

the great occasion, and even in his minor acts 
he exhibited a just appreciation of his obligations to the 
apostle. He proceeded to make in his dominions sodh 
changes in the Chnroh organization as the Italian policy 
required, sabstitnting, for instance, the Gr^rian for the 
Ambrosian chant, and, wherever his priests resisted,he took 
from them by force their antiphonaries. As an example 
to insubordinates he, at the request of the pope, burnt 
some of the singers along with their books. 

The rapid growth of the power of Charlemagne, his 
overshadowing pre-eminence, and the subordinate position 
of the pope, who had really become his Italian lieutenant, 
are strikingly manifestc d by tlie event of imac;e- worship in 
He d. ciinps Wost. On this. a8 we shall in Muot her chapter 

image>wor' see, the popes had revolted from their icono- 

clastic sovui eigns of Constantinople. The second 
Council of Nicea had authoiized image- worship, but the 
good sense of Charlemagne was superior to such idolatry. 
He openly expressed his disapproval, and even dictated a 
work against it — the Carolinian books. The pope was 
therefore placed in a singular dilemma, for not only had 
ima^e worship been restored at Ck»n8tantinople, and the 
original cause of the dispute removed, but ihe new pro- 
tector, Charlemagne, had himself embraced iconoolasm. 
bntrennits HoweveT, It was not without reason that the 
telle- worrthip. ^q^q at this time avoided the discu - sion, for a 
profitable sale of bones and relics, said to be those of saints, 
but in reality obtained from the catacombs of Kome, had 
arisen. To the barbarian people of the north these gloomy 
objects proved more acceptable than images of wood, and 
the traffic, though contemptible, was more honourable than 
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the slave-trade in vassals and pea pant children which had 
been carried on with Jews and Mohammedans. Like all 
the great statesmen of antiquity, who were unable to 
comprehend the possibility of a highly civilized society 
without the existence of tshtvrry, Charlemagne accepted 
th tt nnhji tunnte condition asapoiitical necessity, uj^, ^,,,,1^^ ^ 
and attempted to draw from it as much benefit roptcis 
as it was capable of yielding to the state. From 
certain classes of slaves ho appointed, by a system of 
apprenticeship, those who should bo devoted to the 
meeiianieal arts and to trade. It was, however, slavery 
and warfare which, dtuiii^j, ins own iih'. by making the 
possession <if property among small proprietors an absohite 
disadvantage, prepared the way for that rapid dissolution 
of his empire so quickly occurring after his death. 

Ifet, though Charlemagne thus accepted the existence of 
slayeiy as a necessary political evil, the evidences are not 
wanting that he was desirous to check its abuses wbererer 
he could. When the Italian dukes accused Pope 
Adrian of selling bis vassals as slaves to the Sam- p^an »ut«. 
oens, Charlemagne made inquiry into the matter, 
and, finding that transactions of the kind had occurred in 
the port of Civita Vecchia, though he did not choose to 
have so infamous a scandal made public, he ever afterwards 
withdrew his countenance from that pope. At that time a 
very extensive child slave-trade was carried on with the 
Saracens through the medium of tlie Jews, eocloBiastics as 
well as barons selling the children of their serfs. 

Though he nev( r succeeded in learning how to write, 
no one appreciated better than Charlemagne the value of 
knowledge. He laboured assiduously for the elevation 
and enlightenment of his people. ITc collcctc^l 
to<rethcr learned men; ordered hijB clergy to turn m.ntsotthe 
their attention to letters; estal)lislied schools J^gj^jSJ* 
of religious music ; built noble i»alaccs, churches, 
bridges; transfiarcl, for the adorninunt of his capital, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, statues from Italy ; organized the ]>rofe8- 
sions and trades of his cities, and gave to liis towns a 
police. Well might he be solicitous that his state of the 
clergy should not only become more devout, but clergy, 
more learned. Very few of them knew how to read, 
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scarcely anj' to write. C)f the first half of the eighth cen- 
tury, a period of great interest, since it includes the 
invasion of France by the Saracens, and their expulsion, 
there is nothing more than the most meagre annals ; the 
clergy undei*stood much V>etter the use of the sword than 
tliat of tlie pen. 1 he schools of Charlemagne proved a 
failure, not through any fault of his, but because the ago 
had no demand for learning, and the Boman pontiffs and 
their dergy, as far as they troubled themaelYes with aay 
opmion about the matter, thought that knowledge was of 
more barm than good. 

The private life of Charlemagne was stained with great 
Private life of immoralities and Crimea He indulged in a 
GbBrienugne. polygamy scarcely inferior to that of the khalifs» 
solacing himself with not less than nine wives and many 
concubines. He sought to increase the cirele of the former, 
or perhaps it should be said, considering the groatTiess of 
his statesmanship, to unite the Eastern and Western 
empires together by a marriage with the Empress Irene. 
This was that Irene who put out the eyes of her own son in 
the porphyry chamber at Constantinople. 11 is fame 
extended into Asia The Khalif Haroun al Baschid, A.ix 
801, sent him from Bagdad the keys of our Saviour's 
sepulchre as a mark of esteem from the Commander of the 

jii r lationB J'siit'i^^^'il to the greatest of Christian kings, 
witbtbe However, there was doubtless as much policy as 
esteem in this, for the Ajsiutickhalifs perceived the 
advant;ifi;e of a a:oo(l iinderst;inding with ihe power that I 
could control the emirs of Spain. Always bearing in mind 
his engagement with the papacy, that Roman Christianity 
should bo enfoiced upon Europe wherever his influence 
could reach, he remorselessly carried into execution the 
penalty of death that he had awarded to the crimes of, 1, re- 
fusing baptism : 2, false pretence of baptism ; 3, relapse to 
idolatry ; 4, the murder of a priest or bishop ; 5, human j 
sacrifice ; 6, eating meat in Lent. To the pagan G erman 
his sword was a grim, but a convincing missionary. To 
the last he observed a savage fidelity tu his bond. He 
died A*D. 814. 

Such was the compaot that had been established between i 
the Church and the State. As might be expected^ the ] 
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succeeding transactions exhibit an alternate preponderance 
of one and of the other, and the degradation of both in 
the cud. Scarcely ^^as Charlemagne dead ere 
the iml»ccilo charaoter of his son and saooenaor, , v"afrfter 
Louis the Pious, gave the Church her oppor- Jl^^"***^ 
tunity. By tho expulsion of his father's numerous 
conoubines and iiiistreKses, tho smiidals of the palace wore 
revealed. I have not the opportunity to relate in de'ail 
how this monarch disgracefully humiliated himself before 
tho Church ; how, under his weak guveniment, tho slave- 
trade greatly increased ; how every shore, and, indeed, 
every country that could bo reached through a navigable 
river, was open to tho ra\'ageo of pirates, the Northmen 
extending their maraudings even to the capture of great 
cities , how, in strong contrast with the social decomposition 
into whidi Eniope was foiling, Spain, under her Moham- 
medan ralersy was becoming rich, populous, and great ; 
how, on the east, the Hons and Avars, ceasing their lavages, 
accepted Christianity, and, under tiieir diversity of interests 
the nations that had been bound together by Charlemagne 
separated into two divisions — French and German — and 
civil wars between them ensued : how, through the folly 
of the clergy, who vainly looked for protection from relics 
instead of the sword, the baraoens ranged uncontrolled all 
over the south, and came within an hai/s-breadth of cap- 
turing Rome ;tself ; how France, at this time, li;id literally 
become a theocracy, the clergy absorbing everything that 
was wortli having ; how the pope, trembling at home, 
nevertlieloss maintained an external power by interfering 
with domestic life, as in the quaiTcl with King LothMire 
II. and his wife; how Italy, Franco, and Germany became, 
as Africa and Syria had imce been, full of miracles ; how, 
through those means tho Cimrch getting the advantage, 
John VIII. thought it expedient to assort his right uf dis- 
posing of the imperial crown in the case of Charles the Bald 
I the imperial supremacy that Charlemagne had obtained 
in reality implied the eventual supremacy of tiie pope); 
how an opportunity which occurred for reoonstruoting the 
empire of the West under Charles the Fat was thwarted 
by the imbecility of that sovereign, an imbecility so great 
that his nobles were obliged to depoee him ; how, wereupoi^ 
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a number of new kingdoms aroee, and Ejoiope fell, by an 
inevitable necessity, into a politiGal chaos; how, since 
there was thus no protecting government, each great 
landowner had to protect himself, and the rightfulness 
of private war became recognised; how, through this evil 
state, the strange consequence ensued of a great increase 
in the population, it becoming the interest of every lord to 
raise as many peasants as he could, offering his lands on 
personal service, the value of an estate being determined 
by the number of retainers it could furnish, and lifnee 
arose the fcudiil system ; how the moDarchical principle, 
once aj2;ain getting the superiority, asserted its power 
in ( ierinany in lienry the Fowler and hi8 descendants, the 
three Othos ; how, by these great monarchs, the subjection 
of Ital}' was accumplibhed, and tlie morality of the German 
clergy vindie.ited by their attempts at the reformation ol' 
the papacy, which fell to the last deo-ree of degradation, 
becoming, in the end, an appanage oi the Counts of I'uscu- 
lum, and, shameful to be said, in some instances given by 
prostitutes to their |>aramonrs or illegitimates, in some, to 
mere boys of precociously dissolute Sfe ; before long, a.i>. 
1045, it was actually to be sold for money. We have now 
approached the close of a thousand years from the birth 
of Christ ; the evil union of the Church and State, their 
rivalries, their intrigues, their quarrels, had produced an 
inevitable result, doing the same in the West that they 
had done in the East ; disorganizing the political system, 
and ending in a iiniyersal social demoralization, 'i'lie 
absorption of small properties inro large estates steadily 
increased the !innil>er of slaves ; where thero had once 
Social con If- many free families, there was now iVmnd only a 
tion oi Kun.pe. j-iQi^ jjjan. I lvcn of tliis class thc number dimi- 
nished by the same proce ss of abs )r|)tion, until there were 
spar-el y scattered here and there abbots and counts with 
enormous estates worked by herds of slaves, whose numbers, 
since sometimes one man possessed more than 20,00 ) of 
them, might deceive us, if \ve did not consider the vast 
Burfaeo over which they were spread. Examined in that 
way, the West of Europe proves to have been covered with 
forests, here and'^ there dotted with a convent or a town. 
From those ooontries, once full of the splendid evidfioioes 
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of Roman civilization, mankind was fast disappearing. 
There was no political cause, nntil at a later time, when 
the feudal system was developed, for calling men into 
existenoe. Wheneyer there was a partial peace, there was 
no occasion for the multiplication of men beyond the inten- 
tion of extracting from them the largest possible revenue, 
a condition implpng their destruction. iSoon even the 
necessity for legislation ceased; events were left to take 
their own course. Through the influence of the monks the 
military spirit declined ; a vile fetichisra of factitious relics, 
which were working miracles in all directions, constituted 
the individual piety. Whoever died without bequeathing 
a part of his property to the Church, died without confes- 
sion and the sacraments, and forfeited Christian burial. 
Trial by battle, and the ordeals of fire and boiling water, 
determined innocence or guilt in those accused of crimes. 
Between places at no ^eat distance apart, iiitorconn^iunica- 
tion ceased, or, at most, was carried on as in the times of 
the Trojan Wnr, by the pedlar travelliii*; with his packs. 

In these deplorable days there was a])undant reason to 
adopt the popular expectation that the end of Expected md 
all things was at hand, and that the year 1000 of u»e world, 
would witness the destruction of the world. 
Society was dissolving, the human race was disappearing, 
and with diiHculty the melancholy ruins of ancient civili- 
zation could bo traced. Such was the issue of the second 
attempt at the union of political and ecclesiastical 
power. In a former chapter we saw what it had uo^^iof^*^ 
been in the East, now wo have found what it ^[JJ!^ 
was in the West^ Inaugurated in selfishness, 
it strengthens itself by yiolence, is perpetuated by 
ignorance, and yields as its inevitable resnit, social ruin. 
^ And while things were thus going to wreck in the state^ 
it was no better in the Church. The ill-omened union 
between them was bearing its only possible fruit, disgrace 
to both — a solemn warning to all future ages. 

3d. This brings me to the third and remaining topic I 
proposed to oonsider in this chapter, to determine vaine of the 
the actual religious value of the system in pro- "^^^^jYtSi™ 
cess of being forced upon Europe, using, for fronTtheiivet 
the purpose, that which must be admitted as the «^^pop«» 
best test— the private lives of the popes. 
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To Borae it might seem, considering the interests of 
religion alone, desirable to omit all biographical reference 
^ J fcr ^ popes; but this cannot he done with 
re^rSSgt? justice to the subject. The essential principle 
toebiography Qf tlio papacy, that the Roman pontiff is the 
vicar of Christ upon earth, necessarily obtnides 
Lis personal relations ni us. PItnv shall we understand 
hit, faiLii unless we sec it illustrated in his life? Indeed, 
the unhappy character of those relations was the inciting 
cause of tiie movements in Germany, France* and England, 
ending in the extinction of the papacy as an actual pomical 
power, movements to be understood only throngn a sa£Ei- 
oient knowledge of the jprivate lives and opinions of the 
popes. It is welly as far as possible, to abstain from 
burdening systems with the imperfections of individuals. 
In this case they are inseparably interwoven. The signal 
peculiarity of the papacy is that, though its history may 
be imposing, its biography is infamous. I shall, however, 
forbear to speak of it in this latter respect more than the 
occasion Roems necessarily to require ; shall pass in silence 
some of those cases which would profoundly shock my 
religious reader, and therefore restrict myself to the ages 
between the middle ol' tlie eighth and the middle of the 
eleventh centuries, excusing myself to the impartial critic 
by the apology that these were the ages with which 1 have 
been chiefly concerned in this chapter. 

On the death of Tope Taul 1., who had attained the 
pontificate a.d. 757, the Duke of Kepi compelled some 
The popes bishops to couseoTate Ckmstantine, one of his 
iteinAj> w». brothers, as pope; but more legitimate electors 
subsequenHy, a.d. 768, choosing Stephen IV., the usurper 
and Mb adherents were severely punished ; the eyes of Con- 
stantine were put out ; the tongue of the Bishop Theodoras 
was amputated, and he was left in a dungeon to expire in 
the agonies of thirst. The nephews of Pope Adrian seized 
his successor, Pope Leo IIL, a.d. 7^)5, in the street, and, 
forcing him into a neighbouring church, attempted to put 
out his eyes and cut out his tongue ; at a later period, this 
pontiff trying to suppress a conspiracy to depose him, 
Eome became the scene of rebellion, murder, and con- 
flagration. His successor, Stephen V., a.d. 816, was 
ignominiously driven from the city ; his successor, Paschal 
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I., was accused of blinding and murdering two ecclesiastics 
in the Lateran Palace; it was necessary that imperial 
oommiasioneis should investigate the matter, but the pope 
died, after having exculpated himself by oath before thirty 
bishops. John VIII., aj>. 872, unable to resist the 
Mohammedans, was compelled to pay them tribute ; the 
Bishop of Naples, maintaining a secret alliance with them, 
received his share of the plunder they collected. Him 
John excommunicated, nor would he give him absolution 
unless he would betray th* ( lilef Mohammedans and 
assassinate others himself. There was an ecclesiastical 
conspiracy to murder the pope ; some of the treasures of 
the Church were seized ; and the gate of St. Pancrazla was 
opened with false keys, to admit the Saracens into the city. 
Formosus, who had been engaged in these transactions, 
and excommunicated as a conspirator for the murder of 
John, was subsequently elected pope, a.d. 801 ; he was 
succeeded by Boniface VI., a.d. 81)(), who liad been deposed 
from the diacoiiate, and again from the {)riesthood, for his 
immoral and lewd life. Hy Stephen \ II., who followed, 
the dead body of Foniios is was takcTi from the g;rave, 
clothed in the papal habiliiiieutH, pruppetl iij) in a chair, 
tried before a council, and the preposterous and in- 
decent scene completeil by cutting otf tlirec of the fingers 
of the corpse and casting it into thu Tiber ; but Stephen 
himself wa^^ dt stined to exemplify how low the papacy had 
fallen: he was thrown into prisi^n and strangled. In 
the course of five years, from a d BUG to a.d. 000, five 
popes were consecrated. Leo V., who succeeded in a.d. 904, 
was in less than two months thrown into prison by 
Christopher, one of his chaplains, who usurped his place, 
and who, in his turn, was shortly expelled from Borne by 
. Sergius IIL, who, by the aid of a military force, seized the 
)K>ntificate, a.d. 905. This man, according to the testimony 
of the lames, lived in criminal intercourse with the cele* 
brated prostitute Theodora, who, with her daughters 
Marozia and Theodora, also prostitutes, exercised an extra- 
ordinary control over him. The love of Theodora was 
also shared by John X. : she gave him first the arch- 
bishopric of Havenna, and then translated him to Rome, 
915, as pope. John was not unsuited to the times ; he 
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organizecl a ccmfederacy which perhaps prevented Borne 
from being captured by the Saraoous, and the world was 

nstouished and edified bj the appearance of this warlike 
pontiff at the head of his troops. the love of Theodora, 
as was said, he had maintained himself in the papacy for 
fourteen years; by the intrigues and hatred of her daughter 
Marozia he was overthrown. She surprised him in the 
Lateran Palace ; killed his brother Peter before his face ; 
threw him into prison, where he soon died^ smothered, as 
was asserted, with a pillow. After a short interval 
Marozia made her own son pope as John XT., A.n. 
MaiiV affirmed that Pf)])e Sergins was his father, but she 
herself inclined to attribute him to her husband Alboric, 
whose brother Gnido she subsequently married. Another 
of her sons, Alberic, so called from his supposed father, 
jealous of his brother John, cast him and their mother 
Marozia into prison. After a time Alberic's son was elected 
pope, 95(3; he assumed the title of John XII., the 
amorou6 Marozia thus havins; pven a son and a grandson 
to the i)apacy. John was only nineteen years old when ho 
tlius became the head of Christendom. His reign w uh 
characterized by the most shocking immoralities, so that 
the Emperor Otho I. was compelled by the (ierman clergy 
to interfere. A synod vais summoned for his trial in the 
Church of St. Peter, before which it appeared that .lohn 
had received bribes for the consecration of bishops, thai he 
had ordained one who was but ten jears old, and had 
performed that ceremony over another in a stable ; he was 
charged with inoest with one of his father's concabines» 
and with so many adulteries that the Lateran Palace had 
become a brothel ; he put out the eyes of one ecclesiastic 
and castrated another, both dying in consequence of their 
injuries ; he was given to drunkenness, gambling, and the 
invocation of Jupiter and Venus. When cited to appear 
before the council, he sent word that he had gone out 
hunting and to the fathers who remonstrated with him, he 
threateningly remarked that Judas, as well as the other 
disciples, received from his master the power of binding 
and loosing, but that as soon as he proved a traitor to the 
c^Mnmon cause, the only power ho retained was that of 
binding his own nook." Hereupon he was deposed^ and 
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Leo YIII. elected iu liijs sltjad, a.d. 963; but HubKoquently 
getting tiie iipjtLT hand, ho soized his anta<;onist«. vnt off 
the hand of one, the nobu, finger, tongue of others, liiri life 
was eventually brought to au end by the vengeance of a 
man whose wife he had seduced. 

After such details it is almost needless to allude to the 
aimala of sneoeedin^ popes: to relate that John XIIL 
was strangled in prison; that Boniface Yll. imprisoned 
Benedict YIL, and killed him by staryation ; that John 
XIV. was seoretiiy pilt to death in the dungeons of the 
Castle of St. Angelo; that the oorpse of Boniface 
dragged by the populace through the streets. The 
sentiment of reverence for the sovereign pontiff, nay, 
even of respect, had become extinct in Eome ; tliroughout 
Europe the clergy were so shixjked at the state of things, 
that, in their indignation, they began to look with appro- 
bation on the intention of the Kmperor Otho to take from 
the Italians their privilege of appointing the successor of 
St. l*eter, and confine it to his own family. But his 
kinsman, Gregory V., whom he placed on the pontifical 
throne, was very soon compelled by tlie Romans to fly ; 
his excommunicatioTis and religious tiiundors were turned 
into deriKion by them ; tliey were too well acquainted 
with the triin nature of those terrors; thoy were living 
behind the scenes. A terrible punishment awaited tlio- 
Anti-pope John XVI. Otho returned into Italy, seized 
him, put out his eyes, cut off his nose and tongue, and 
sent him through the streets mounted on an ass, with his 
face to the tail, and a wine-bladder on his head. It 
seemed impossible that things could become worse; yet 
Rome had still to sec Bonedict IX., a.d. 1033, a boy of 
less than twelve years, raised to the apostolic throne. Of 
this pontiff, one of his successors, Victor III., detdared 
that his life was so shameful, so foul, so execrable, that he 
shuddered to describe it. He ruled like a captain of 
banditti rather than a prelate. The people at jhe papo^cy 
last, unable to bear his adulteries, homicides, bought at 

a V • j» 1 • J. i_ • *ttctk>n A.D. 

and abominations any longer, rose against him. 1045. by 
In despair of maintaining his position, he put ^^■^'y 
up the papacy to auction, it was bought by a presbytel 
named cTohn, who became Gregory VI., a.d. 1045« 
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More than aihotuaand years had elapsed since the birth of 
our Savionr, and such was jbbe condition of Bome. Well may 
CoDcitisioii ^® historian shnt the annals of those times in 
renpediDgtbto diseust ; woU mvij the heart of the Christian 
btogra|»hf. within him at snoh a catalogue of hideous 

crimes. Well may he ask, Were these the Ticegerents of God 
upon earth — these, who had truly reached that goal beyond 
which the last effort of human wickedness cannot pass ? 

Not until several centuries after these events did public 
The hii opinion come to the true and philosophical con- 
BophTQii**" elusion — the total rejection of the divine claims 
U^ttttidaed papacy. For a time the evi\s were attri- 

buted to the manner of the pontifical election, 
as it that could by any ])ossi})ility influence the descent 
of a power which claimed to >>e su|)ematural and under 
the immediate care of God. The manner of election was 
this. The Homan ecclesiaRtics recommended a candidate 
ThceviU ^bc College of (Cardinals ; their choice had to 

thl^nJtunTof ratified by the populace of Kome, and, after 
that, the emperor must give his approvaL There 
tion> were thus to he brought into agreement the 
machinations of the lower ecclesiastics, the intrigues of 
the cardinals, the clamours of the rabble of Rome, and the 

Eolicy oi tho emperor. Such a system must inevitably 
reak to pieces with its own incongruities. Though we 
may wonder that men failed to see that it was merely a 
human device, we cannot wonder that the emperors 
perceived the necessity of taking the appointments into 
their own hands, and that Gregory VII. was resolved to 
confine it to the Collcf^c of Cardinals, to the exclusion of 
the emperor, thc^ ]^)man })eople, and even of the rest of 
Christendom — an attem]U in wliich he succeeded. 

No one can study tlie development of the Italian (.-eclesi- 
ostical power witliout discovering how completely it 
Human origin depended on human agency, too often on human 
of tbe papacy, pay.sion and intriicTics ; how completely wanting 
it was of any mark of thi- i hvine construction and care — 
the oilspriiig of man, not of God, and therefore bearin{,' 
upon it the lineaments of human passions, human virtues, 
and human sins. 
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DIGRESSION ON THE PASSAGE OF THE ARABIANS 
TO THEIB AGB OF REASON. 

nrnME t m or ioedioal idxas thbouoh ths iib8!eokianb and jvws. 

The inteOeetual Develof/ment of the Arabians u guided by the Nestoriaru 
atid the Jetcg, and in in tM Medical DirteUon.—The Bant of Oiii 

AHi'Uire is theoloijiral. 
Anta(joni!*in of the Byzantine Syatem to Scientitir Medicine. — Suppreg- 

sion oj the Asdepiom. — Their liejflaoemetU by Miraiie-cure. — The 

rendting SmtenUtfon and Ignnrance, 
AffiUat 'on of the Arabians teitit the Nestorians and Jews. 
1st. Thf yf'uforian!^, ih>^ir Persecutions^ and the Diffusion of theur Seih 

tarian Ideoi. — iV/€v uUterit the old Greek Medicine, 
Stdhdigrettion on Cheik BSisdieine. — The Aidgpiom* — FkOotophical 

Imporianre of Hippocrates^ who separates Medtcine Jrom JSeHgion^^ 

Till Srhool of Cnido.^.-~Its Supprension by Qtnstantine. 
Sulhdigression on Egy^tiun Medinne. — It is founiied on Anatomy and 

Physiology. — Disstcttons and Vivisections. — The Great Alexandrian 

PhyH^'iam. 

2nd. Tlie Jewish Phynicinns.- Tluir Emauci fiat ion from SnpenUtion. — 
They found Colleges and promote SHtwt »ind Letters. 

The contemporary Tendeticp to Magic^ iSecromancy, the Black Art. — The 
Philmopker^s Skme, Mixir of Life, ete. 

The AraJlts originate scientific Chemistry. — Discover the strong Aridx, 
rhoifj)hi)rus, efe.—Their g€i>lag>rnl tdmn.—Apjdy Chemisfrn io the 
Praetioe uf Mtdv inc. — Approach of the i 'onfiui tkUtceen tite tkiraceuic 
maierial and (he European eupemaiural System, 



The military operations of the Arabians, dosoribed m 

Chapter XI., overthrow the Byzantine political 
system, prematurely closing the Age of Faith t"TnfSJ^' 
in the P^ast; their intelkctnal procedure gave y ^^^ ^ 
tise to an equally iiii]i(»iiaT!t result, being des- 
tined, in the end, to close the Age of Faith in the Went. 
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The Saracens not only destroyed the Italian offshoot, :liey 
also impressed cli&racteristic lineaments ou the Age of 
Keason in Europe. 

Events so inntortant make it neceHHary for uie to turn 
aside from the special description of European intellectual 
advancement, and offer a digression on the passap^e of the 
Aiahians to their Age of Reason. It is impussible for ns 
to understand tlieiur action in the great drama about to be 
performed unless we understand the chai*acter they had 
assumed. 

In a few oenturies the fanatics of Mohammed had 
Tbeirtnteiieo' altogether changed their appearanoe. Great 
tiui iHwgivBa. philosophers, physicians, mathematicians, astro- 
nomers, alchemists, ^^raminai ians, had arisen among them. 
Iietters and science, in all their various departments, were 
oultiyated. 

A nation stirred to its profoundest depths by warlike 
emigration, and therefore leady to make, as soon as it 

reaches a period of repose, a rapid intellectual 
wJjfth?***" advance, may owe the path in which it is aV)out 
£Sjew(ii* ^^^'^^^ tliose who are in the position of 

])oiijting it out, or of olliciating as teachers. 
The teachers of the Saracens were the JNestorians and 
the Jews. 

It has been remarked that Arabian scii'iice emerged out 
of medicine, and that in its cultivation plijfaiuiuns took 
the lead, its beginnings being in the pm*suit of alchemy. 
Their sci«-n chapter I have to describe the origin oi 

tit\ [ri^r^ these facts, and therefore must consider the 
mSicme Greek and Egyptian medicine, and 

relate how, wherever the Byzantine system could 
reach, true medical philosophy was displact^i by relic 
and shrine-curing ; and how it was, that while European 
ideas were in all directions reposing on the unsubstantial 
basis of the supernatural, those of the Saracens wen 
resting on the solid foundation of a material support. 

When the Arabs coiiqncrcd K<^.vpt, their conduct was 
that of })ii;u1i d fanatics ; it justitied the accusation made 
by some against them, tliat they burned the Alexandrian 
library for the purpose of heating the baths. But scfircely 
were they settled in their new dominion when they 
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exhibited an extiaui Jinary change. At unco they becauie 
lovers and zealuus cultivators of learning. 

The Arab power had extended In two directions, and 
had been submitted to two influences. In A>ia it had 
been exposed to the Nestorians, in Africa to the Jews, 
both of whom had snffered persecution at the o»u-aia 
hands of the Byzantine government, apparently th iruniun 
lor the same opinion as that which bad now torkuvAtid 
established itself by the sword of Mohaumed. 
The doctrine of the unity of God was their common point 
of ccmtaot. On this they could readily affiliate, and hold 
in common detestation the trinitarian power at Constan- 
tinople. He who i8 Hnffcring the penalties of the law as a 
heretic, or who is pursued by judicial perseeution as 
a misbeliever, will rea<lily consort with others reputed to 
cherish similar inlideliticji. Brou*z;ht into unL^on in Asia 
with the Nestorians. and in Africa with the Alexandrian 
Jews, the Arabians became enthusiastic admirers of 
Iciiming. 

Not that there wtis between the three parties thus 
coalescing a complete harmony of sentiment in the theolo- 
gical direction ; for, though the JSCestorians and the Jews 
were will'ng to accept one-half of the Arabian ^^j^^ 
d(«gma, that there is but one God, they could becmiMtiieir 
not altogether oommit themselves to the other, J^^^ 
that Mohammed is his Prophet. Perhaps 
estrangement on this point might have arisen, but 
fortunately a remarkable circumstance opened the way for 
a complete understanding between them. Almost from 
the beginning the Nestorians had devoted themselves to 
the study of medicine, and had paid mu< h attention to the 
structure and diseases of the body of man ; the Jews hiid 
long produced distinguished physicians. These medicid 
studies presented, therefore, a neutral ground on which 
the three parties eouhl intellectually unite in harmony; 
and so thoroughly did the Arabians afliliate with these 
their teachers, that tliey ae(|uii-e(l troui them a character- 
istic mental physiognomy. Their pliy.sicians were their 
great philosophers ; their medical colleges were their loci 
of learning. While the Byzantines obliterated science in 
theology, the Saracens illuminated it by medicine. 

You 1—18 
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AVlion Constaiitine the Great and his successors, tinder 
eccltittiaaUcal influence, had declared themselves the enemies 
BvEAntine of wuildly learning, it Ixxjame necessary for the 
Bupprosaion of clergy to assume the duty of seeing to the 
physical as well as the religious condition of 
tho people. It was unsuited to the state of things that 
physioiann, whoae philosophical tendeiudes inclined them 
to the pagan party, should be any longer endured. Their 
education in the AsotepionB imparted to them ideas in 
opposition to the new policy. An edict of Oonstantine 
suppressed those establishments, ample provision being, 
howeyer, made for replacing them by^ others more agree- 
able to the genius of Christianity. Hospitals and 
benevolent organizations were founded in the chief cities^ 
Substitution richly endo^ved with money and lands, 

ofpubiii- In these merciful undertakings the empress- 
chantu*. mother, Helena, was distinguished, her example 
iM'iit^ followed l)v many higli-lturn ladios. The heart o( 
wumen. which is naturally open to the desolate and afflicted, 
soon gives active expression to its sympathies when it is 
sanctified hv Cliristian faith. In this, its legitimate 
directi<m, Christianity could display its matchless bene- 
Tolence and charities. Oiganizations were introduced 
upon the most extensive and varied scale; one liad charge 
of foundlings, another of orphans, another of the poor. We 
have ali'eady alluded to the parabolani or visitors, and of 
the manner in which they were diverted ixom their 
original intent. 

But, noble as were these charities, they laboured under 
an essential defect in having bubstitu:x'd for educated 
physicians well-meaning but unskilful ecclesiastics. The 
destruction of the Asclepions was not attended by any 
suitably extensive measures for insuring professional educa- 
Gnduaifaii tion. The sick who were placed in the bene- 
Into miiicto- volent institutions were, at the best, rather 
under the care of kind nurses than under the 
advice of physicians ; and the conseq nonces are seen in the 
gradually increasing credulity and im|M)sture of succeeding 
ages, until, at length, there was an almost universal 
reliance on miraculous interventions. Fetiches, said to l>e 
the relics of saints, but no better than those of tropical 
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Africa, wore Relieved to cure every disorder. To the 
shrines of saints crowds repaired as they had at one time 
to the tomples of ^^Isculapiun. The worshippers remaiued, 
though the name of the divinity was changed. 

Scarcely were the Asclepions closed, the schools of 
philosophy prohibited, the libiariefl dispersed 
or destroyed, learning branded as magic or 8c3f(?f 
pnniahed as treason^ philosophers driven into 
exile and as a class exterminatedt when it became ^ ^ * 
apparent that a void had been created which it was in- 
cmmbent on the victors to fill. Among the great prelates, 
who was there to stand in the plaoe of those men whose 
achievements had glorified the human race ? Who was to 
Bucecf d to Archimedes, Hipparchns, Euclid, Herophilus, 
Erntosthenes ' who to Plato and Aristotle ? The quackeries 
of miracle-cure, shrine-cure, relic-cnre, were destined to 
eclipse the p::cnins of Hippocrates, and nearly two thousand 
years to intervene betwe^'n Archimedes and Nc^'ion, nearly 
seventeen hundred lietM i en llijiparchus and Kepler. A 
dismal interval of almost twenty centuries parts Hero, 
wl>oHe first steam-engine revolved in the Serapion, from 
James Watt, who has revolntionized the indnstry of the 
world. What a fearlul l>lauk! \ct not a V)lank, for it 
had its products — hundreds of patristic ftdios filled with 
obsolete speculation, oppressing the shelves of antique 
libraries, enveloped in dust, and awaiting the worm. 

Never was a more disastrous policy adopted than the 
Byzantine soppression of profane learning. It its depionbie 
l» scarcely possible now to realize the mental ^niiti« 
degradation produced when that system was at its height. 
Many of the noblest philosophical and scientific works of 
antiquity disappeared from the language in which they 
had been written, and were only recovered, for the use of 
later and better ages, from translations which the Saracens • 
h;id made into Arabic. 'I'he insolent assumption of wisdom 
bv til one who held the sword rnis]}«'d every intellectual 
aspiration. Yet, though triumphant for a time, this policy 
necessarily contained the seeds of its own ignoininionn 
dastniction. A day must inevitably come when sogrievoua 
a wrong to the hnman race must be exposed, and exe- 
crated, and punished — a day in which the poems of Home* 
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might onoe more be read, the immortal statues of the Greek 
Insecurity of sculptors find worshippeTS, and the demonstra- 
tbe Byxantine tions of Euclld a Consenting intellect. But that 
Bystem. nnfortunati*, that audacious poKcyof usurpation 
once entered upou» there was no going l>ack. He who is 
infalHHe nnist needs he ijniuutahk^ In its very nature the 
action implied cumpulaiou, compuLsiou implied the posnes- 
sion of power, and the whole |)()licy inBnred an explosion 
the moment tliat the means of ojmpressioii tihonld be weak. 

It is fcaid that when the Saracens captured Alexandria, 
their victorious general sent to the khalif to know his 
pleasure respecting the library. The answer was in the 
spirit of the age. "If the books be confirmatory ol the 
BiKotryofthe Koiaii, thoy aie superflnons; if oontindictoiy, 
QzBtsanttiu. they aio pemidoiis. Let them be bnmt." At 
this moment, to ail hutnaa appeamnce, the Mohammedan 
autocrat was on the point of joining in the eyil policy of 
the Byzantine sovereign. But fortunately it was but the 
impulse of a moment, rectified forthwith, and a noble 
course of action was soon pui sucd. The Arab inoorporated 
into his literature the wisdom of those he had conquered. 
Tii« nobler ^^^^ conceding to knowledge a free and un- 
poihyw*on embarrassed career, and, instead of repressing, 
pursued. encouraging to the utmost all kinds of learning 
did the Koran take any harm? Tt ^as a high stafpsman- 
ship which, almost from the beginning of the impulse froiu 
Mecca, bounii down to a naiTow, easily compreliended, and 
easily exprciised dogma the exacted belief, and in all other 
particulars let the human mind go free. 

In the preceding paiagraplis 1 have criticized the course 
uf events, condemning or applauding the actions and the 
actors as circum'stances seem to require, herein following 
the usual course, which implieti that men can control 
affairs, and that the agent is to be held responsible for his 
deed. We have, however, only to consider the 
^^^^tiM oouxsG of our own lives to be saticdied to how 
«v^"^ limited an extent such is the case. We are, as 
we often say, the cn atun s of circumstances. In 
that expression there is a higher philosophy than might 
at first sight appear. Our actions are not the pure and 
anniingled r^isults of our desires ; they are the oflspring ol 
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Tifiany various and mixed coiulitions. In that which seems 
to be the most voluntary <ieciKiun there enters much 
that is altogether involuntary — more, perhaps, than wo 
generally suppose. And, in like manner, those who 
are imagined to have exercifled an imsponsible and 
spontaneous inflnenoe in determining public policy, and 
thereby fixing the fate of nations, will be found, when we 
understand their position more ooneotly, to have been the 
oreatnres of circumstanoes altogether independent and 
irreepectivo of them— circumstances whicli they never 
created, of whose influenoe they oi ly availed themselves. 
They were plaoed in a current which drifted them 
irresistibly along. 

From this more accurate point of view we should there- 
fore consider the course of these events, recognizing the 
principlu that the affairs of mvn p;iss forward in a 
detenninato way, expandino; I uufoldiij<^ tliemselves. 
And hence we see that the things of which \ve liave spoken 
as though they were matters of choice were, in reality, 
forced upon their apparent authors by the necessity of the 
times. But, in truth, they should 1h> cionsiderod as the 
presentations of a certain phase of lilo which nations in 
their onward course sooner or later assume. In the in- 
dividual, how well we know that a sober moderation of 
action, an appropriate gravity of demeanour, belong to the 
roatnre period of life ; & clumge ftom the wanton wilfiil- 
ness of yonth, which jnay be ushered in, or its beginning 
marked, by many accidental incidents : in one perhaps by 
domestic bereavements, in another by the loss of fortime, 
in a third by ill health. We are correct enough in 
imputing to such trials the diange of character, but we 
never deceive ourselves by supposing that it would have 
failed to take place had those incidents not occurred. 
There runs an irresistible destiny in the midst of all these 
vicissitnflf'H. 

We may therefore be satisfied that, whatever may have 
been the particular form of the events of which o., ,« 
we have had occasion to speak, their order of affairs <ictcr- 
Buccession was a matter of dest i ny, and altogether *>yi*^. 
bej'ond the reach of any individual. We may condemn 
the Byzantine munarchii, or applaud the Arabian khalife^ 
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OUT blame and our piaiae must be set at their proper value. 
Europe was passing from its Age of Inquiry to its Age of 
Faith. In such a tnuieition the predestined underlies the 
voluntary. There are analo^es between the life of a 
nation and that of an individual, who, though he may bo 
in one respect tlic m;ikor of his own fortunes for happiness or 
for misery, for good or for evil, tlidugh ho remains here or 
goes there, as his inclinations pr(fiii])t, though ho does this 
or abstains from that as he chooHeB, is nevertheless held 
fast by an inexoraoie fate ^ a fate which brought him into 
the world involuntarily so far as lie was conoemed, which 
presses him forward through a definite career, the titages of 
which are absolutely invariable— infancy, chUdhood, youth 
maturity, old age, with all their chaiaoteristto actions and 
passions, and which remoyes him from the scene at the 
appointed time, in most oases against his will. So also it 
is with nations; the volnnti^ is only the outward 
semblance, oovering, but hardly hiding the predetermined. 
Over the events of life we may have control, bat none 
whatever over the law of its progress. There is a 
geometry that applies to nations, an equation of their 
curve of advance. That no mortal man can touch. 

We have now to examine in what manner the glimmer- 
ing lamp of knowledge was sustained when it was all but 
ATBiian ready to die out. By the Arabians it was 
science in its handed down to us. 1 ho grotesque forms of 
•tageoiBor- fjoinc of thosc who took charge of it are not 
without interest. 'I'hey exhibit a strange 
mixture of the Ncoplatonist, the Pantheist, the Moham- 
medan, the Ohiibtiaii. in auch. nniQward times, it was 
perhaps needful that the strongei>t pabbions of men 
should be excited and science stimulated by inquiries for 
methods of turning lead into gold, or of prolonging life 
indefinitely. We have now to deal with the philosopher's 
stone, the elixir vitte, the powder of projection, magical 
mirrors, perpetual lamps, the transmutation of metals. la 
smoky caverns under ground, where the great work is 
stealthily carried on, the alchemist and his familiar aie 
busy with their alembics, cacurbites, and pelicans> main- 
taining their fires for so many years that salamanders are 
asserted to be bom in them. 
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remained on medical topics, whether of a (Treek or Alex- 
andrian origin, fruni tlie writings of Hii»}H)crate8, called, 
with affectionate veneration by his succesiioi's, *' The» 
Divine Old Man," down to those of the Ptolemaic school. 

Greek medicine arose in the temples of -^vscnlapius, 
whither the sick were in the habit of resurting lor the 
assistance of the god. It does not appear that any fee 
was exacted for the celestial advice; but the ,5^^^^ 
gratitude of the patient was frequently displayed 
by optional gifts, and Yotive tablets presented ^'le 'iuna.^'' 
to tne temple, setting forth the circumstanoes 
of the case, were of valne to those disposed to enter 
<m medical studies. The Asclepions thus became both 
hospitals and schools. They exercised, from their posi- 
tion, a tendency to incorporate medical and ecclesiastical 
pursuits At this time it was uniTersally believed that 
every sickness was due to the anger of some offended god, 
and especially was this supposed to be the case in epidemics 
and plagues. Such a paralyzing notion was necessarily 
inconsistent with any attempt at the relief of oommimities 
by the exercise of sanitary measures. Tn our tinier it is 
still difficult to remove from the minds of the ili iterate 
classes this ancient opinion, or to convince them that 
tinder snch visitations we ought to hel]) ourselves, and 
not expect relief by penance and supi)lieation8, unless we 
join therewith rigorous peisuual, domestic, municipal 
cleanliness, fresh air, and liglit. The theological Hippocrates 
doctrine of the nature of diseaise indicated its ^^^fJ^J® 
means of cure. For Hippocrates was reserved ttieory of 



the great glory of destroying them both, 
placing them by more practical and material ideas, and, 
from the Totive tablets, traditions, and other sources, 
together with his own admirable observations, compiling 
a body of medicine. The necessary consequence of his 
great success was the separation of the pursuits of the 
physician from those of the priest. Kot that so great a" 
revolution, implying the diversion of profitable gains 
from the ancient channel, could have been accomplished 
without a struggle. We should reverence the memory of 
Hippocrates for the complete manner in which he e£69cted 
that object. 

18* 
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Of tho works attribnted to Hippocrates, many arc 
doubtleBB the production of his &mily, his desoendants, ox 
biB pupils. The inducements to literaiy forgeiy 

Hippocrates. the timcs of the Ptolemies, who paid very 

high prices for books of reputation, have boon tho caus'^ 
of much difficulty among critics in determining such 
questionR of authorship. The works indisputably written 
by Hip2)ocratos display an extent of knowledge answeriiii^; 
to the authority of his name ; his vivid descriptions have 
never l een excelled, if indeed they have ever been equalled. 
The llipixxratic face of the dyinir is Htill retained in 
our mediciii treatises in the original terimj, without any 
improvement. 

In his medical doctrine, Hippocrates starts with the 
uta ooinioD*. postulate tbat tlie body is eompoBed of ihe four 
elements* From theee are formed the four 
eardinal humours. He thinks that the humours are liable 
to undergo change; that health consbts in their right 
eoDstitution and proper adjustment as to quantity ; disease, 
in their impnrities and inequalities; that the disordered 
humours undergo spontaneous ohangeeor coction, a process 
requiring time, and hence the explanation of critical days 
and critical discharges. The primitive disturbance of the 
humours he attributed to a great yariety of causes, chiefly 
to the influence of physical circumstances, such as heat, 
cold, air, water. Unlike his contemporaries, he did not 
impnto rill tho afflictions of man to the anger of tho gods. 
AloTig with those influences of an external kind, he studied 
the s])« ( ial pociiliarities of tho human system, how it is 
modified by climate and manner of life, exhibiting different 
predispositions at different seasons of the year. He believed 
that the innate heat of the body varies with the period of 
life, being greatest in iniViiK y and least in old age, and 
that hence morbific agents ad'eet ua with greater or less 
facility at different times. For this reason it is that the 
physidan should attend very closely to the oondition of 
those in whom he is interested as respects their diet and 
azerdse, for thereby he is able not only to regulate their 
general susceptibility, bat also to exert a control over the 
mrse of their diseases. 

Be&arring diseases in general to the oondition or diBi 
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tribiition of the humours, for he regards iiiflaramation as 
the passing of blood into parts not previoiiKly ooutaiuiiig 
it, he considers that so long as those lifpiids occupy the 
system in an unnatural or adulterated state, disease con- 
tinues ; but as they ferment or undergo coction, various 
dhaiacteriBtio symptonm appear, and, when their elabora- 
tion is completed, they are discharged by perspiration or 
other seorotions, by alvine dejections, eto. Bnt where 
finch a general reliof of the system is not aooomplished, 
the peccant hnmonrs may be localized in some particular 
organ or special portion, and 6ryBi]>e]at()iis inflammation, 
mortification, or other such manifestations ensue. It 
is in aiding this elimination from the system that the 
physician may signally manifest his skill. ITis power is 
displayed much more at this epoch than by the control he 
can exert over the process of coction. Kow may he invoke 
the virtues of the hellebores, the white and the black , 
now may he use elateriura Th<^ critical days which 
answer to the periods of tho proc< ss ( f coction are to be 
watched with anxiety, and the coiTe.spondence of th<^ state 
of the patient with the expected condition which he ought 
to show at those epochs Hscertained. llcncc the physician 
may bo able to predict tho probable coiiihti of the disease 
during the remainder of its career, and gather time nutions 
as to tne practice it would be best for him to pursue to aid 
Natore in her operations. 

It thns appears that the practice of medicine in the 
hands of Hippocrates had reference rather to the cbartioer 
course or career of disease than to its special of bispiau 
nature. Nothing more than this masterly con- **** 
ception is wanted to impress ns with his surprizing 
Bcientiflo power. He watches the manner in which the 
humours are unde^oing their fermenting coction, the 
phenomena displayed in the critical days, the aspect and 
nature of the critical discharges. He does not attempt 
to check the process going on, but simply to assist the 
natural operation. 

When wo consider the period at v>liich Hippocrates 
lived, B.C. 400, and the circnmstanccs under which he had 
studied medicine, we cannot fail to admire the very great 
advance he made. His merit is conspicuous in rejecting 
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the superstitious tendency of his times by teaching his 
disciples to impute a proper agency to physical causes. 

He altogether discarded the imaginary influences then in 
vogiio. For the gods ho siibstitiited, with singular felicity, 
Imj)ersoiial Nature. Tt was the interest of those who were 
connected with the temples of /Escnlapiiis to refer all the 
diseases of men to Biipernatural agency ; their doctrine 
heing that every affliction should bo attributed to the 
anger of some offended god, and restoration to health most 
certainly procured by conciliating his power. So far, 
then, as such interests v/ere concerned, any contradiction 
of those doctrines, an~* substitution of the material for the 
supernatural, must needs haye met with reprehension. 
Yet such opposition seems in no respect to have weighed 
with this preat physician, who developed his theory and 
pursued his practice without giving himself any concern 
m that respect. He bequeathed an example to all who 
succeeded him in his noble profession, and taught them 
not to hesitate in encountering the prejudices and passions 
of the present for the sake of the truth, and to trust for 
their reward in the just appreciation of a future age. 

With such remarks we may assert that the medical 
philosophy of Hippocrates is worthy of our highest 
His (joctrine ad mi rati m, since it cxliibits the scientifio f!on- 
ia truly ditions of deduction and inductkm. The theory 
■cientific itself is compact and clear; its lineaments are 
completely (irecian. It presents, t^ one who will contem- 
plate it with due alluw.mce for its times, the characteristic 
quick-gightedness, penetration, and power of the Greek 
mind, fully vindicating for its autlior the title which has 
been conferred upon him by his European successors — ^the 
Father of Hedi<»ne — and perhaps inducing us to excuse 
the enthusiastic assertion of Qalen, that we ought to 
reverence the words of Hippocrates as the voice of God* 

The Hippocratic school of Cos found a rival in the school 
of Onidos, which offered not only a diflerent view of the 
Tb - school or nature of disease, but also taught a different 
CuiJoB. principle for its cure. The Cnidians paid more 
particular attention to the special symptoms in individual 
oases, and pursued a less active treatment, declining^ 
whenever they could, a resort to drastic purgatives, vene* 
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section, oi*other energetic means. As might be expected, 
the professional activity of these schools called into ox- 
iBtciico Tnaiiy al)le men, and produced many excellent 
works: thus Philiston wrote on the rcLnnion for persons 
in health ; Diocles on hygiene and gymnastics; Piaxai^oras 
on the pulse, showing that it is a measure of the force of 
disease. The Asclepion of Cnidos continued jg destroyed 
until the time of Constantine, when it was byOonuia- 
destroyed along with many other pagan esta- 
blishments. The union between the priesthood and the 
profession was gradually becoming less and less close; 
and, as the latter thus separated itself, divisions or depart* 
ments arose in it^ both as regards subjects, sncn as phar- 
macy, sargery, eto., and also as respects the position of its 
oultivators, some punming it as a liberal science, and some 
as a mere industrial occupation. In those times, as in our 
own, many who were not favoured with the gifts of 
fortune were constrained to fall into the latter ranks. 
Thus Aristotle, than whom few have ever exerted a greater 
intellectual influence upon humanity, after spending his 
patrimony in liberal pursuits, kept an apothe- cla^8 of 
cary's shop at Athens. Aristotle the dnmgist, physiciat.s. 
behind his coinitor, selling medicnn? s to chance customers, 
is Arih'totlf' the great writer, whose dictum was final with 
the 8choolm<m of the Middle A ires. As a general thing, 
however, tlic medical ptotessors were drawn from the 
philosophical class. Ontside of these divisions, and though 
in all ages continually repudiated by the profession, yet 
continually hovering round it, was a host of impostors 
and quacks, as there will always be so long as there aic 
weak-minded and shallow men to be deluded, and vain 
and silly women to believe. 

When the Alexandrian Museum was originated by 
Ptolemy Pbiladelphus, its studies were arranged in four 
faculties — ^literature, mathematics, astronomy, Egj3,tuui me. 
medicine. These divisions are, however, to be dicuip. -rue 
understood comprehensively : thus, under the 
faculty of medicine were included such subjects as natural 
history. The physicians who received the first appoint- 
ments were Cleombrotus, Herophilus, and Erasistratus ; 
among the subordinate professors was Philo-Stephanusi 
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who had charge of uatuiui history, and was directed to 
write a book on Fishes. The elevated ideas of the founder 
cannot bo better illustrated than by the manner in which 
he organized his medical school. It was upon the sure 
basis of anatomy. Herophilns and liis colleagues were 
aTtthorised to resort to the diKsection of the dead, and to 

asoertaiu, by that only tmstworthy method, the 
^uliiin^^ true strnctuie of the human body. The strong 
J ! in e oD hand of Ptolem}^ resolutely carried out bis design. 

though in a country where popular sentiment 
was strongly opposed to such inractices. To touch a corpse 
in Egypt was an abomination. Nor was it only this great 
man's intention to ascertain the human structure ; he also 

took measures to discover the mode in which its 
SLJction'wid functions are carried forward, the manner in 
^^i«u vivi^ which it works. To this end he authorized hia 

anatomists to make vivisections both of animals, 
and also of criminals who had been condemned to dejith, 
herein finding for himself that royal road in physiology 
which Euclid once told him, at a dinner in the Museum, 
did not exist in geometry, and defending the act from 
moral criticism by the plea that, as the culprits had already 
forfeited their lives to the law, it \n as no injury to make 
PbystdAiuof ^^^^^ serviceable to the interests of humanity. 
iheAteuoi* Hcrophilus had been educated at Cos; his 
drUnaohooL pathological views were those known as hu- 
mouralism ; his treatment aotiye, after the manner of Hi]^ 
pocrates, upon whose works he wrote commentaries. His 
original investigations were numerous; they were em- 
bodied, with his peculiar views, in treatises on the practice 
of medidne; on obstetrics; on the eye; on the pulse, 
which he properly referred to contractions of the heart. 
He was aware of the existence of the lacteals, and their 
anatomioal relation to the mesenteric glands. Erasistratus, 
his colleague, was a pupil of Theophrastus and Ohrysippus : 
he, too, cultivated anatomy. Ho described the structure 
of the heart, its connexions with the arteries and veins, 
but fell into the mistake that the former vessels were 
for the conveyance of air, tlie latter for that of blood. 
Ho knew that there are two kinds of nerves, those of 
motion and those of sensation. He referred all fevers to 
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inflammatory states, and in hiB practice differed from the 
received metiiods of Hippociaies by obeerving a leas active 

treatment. 

Hj these physicians the study of medicine in Alexandria 
was laid upon the solid foundation of anatomy. 
Besides them there wvre many other instructors i^KSIn' 
in specialties ; and, indeed, the temple of Serapis ^"^8^^ *^ 
was used for a hospital, the sick being received 
into it, and persons studying medicine adTinltcd for the 
purpose of familiarizing themselves with the appearance 
of disease, precisely as in similar institutions at the 

S resent time. Of course, under such rurcumstances, the 
epartments of surgery and pharmacy received many 
improvements, and produced many able men. Among 
these improvements may be mentioued new operationa for 
lithotomy, instruments for crushing calculi, for reducing 
dislocations, eta The active commerce of Egypt aftorded 
abundant opportunity for extending the materia n^^ca 
by the introduction of a great many herbs and drugs. 

The medical school of Alexandria, which vraa thus 
originally based upon dissection, in the course of timeloat 
much of its scientific spirit. But tho inflncnee jv^iippof 
of the first teachers may be traced tlm u^li AiexAndriAn 
many subsequent aj2;e8. I'hus Galen divides tho 
profession in his tinio into Herophilians ami Erasistratians. 
Various sects had arisen in the course of events, as the 
Dogmatists, who asserted that diseases can only be treated 
correctly by the aid of a knowledge of the structure and 
functions, the action of drugs, and the changes induced in 
the affected parts; they insisted, therefore, upon the 
necessity of anatomy, physiology, therapeutics, and pa- 
thology. They claimed a descent from Hippucrates. Their 
antagonists, the Empirics, ridiculed such knowledge as 
fifcnoiful or unattainable, and relied on experience alone. 
These subdivisions were not limited to sects; they may 
also be observed under the form of schools. Even Erasisi 
tratus himself, toward the dose of his life, through some 
dispute or misunderstanding, appears to have left tho 
Museum and established a school at SnijTna. The study 
of the various branrhcs of iTHHiirine was also pursued hy 
uUicrs out of the immediate ranks of the profession. 
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Mithridates, king of Pontns, thus devoted himself to the 

examination of poisons and the discovery of antidotes. 

What a fall from this scientific medicine to the miracle- 
cure which soon displaced it! What a descent from 
Hippocrates and the great Alexandrian physicians to the 
shnnes of saints and the monks ! 

To the foregoing sketch of the state of (ireek medicine 
Tho Jewish in its (lay of glory, I must add an examination 
physicjAns. Qf same science among the Jews subsequently 
the second century ; it is necessary for the proper 
understanding of the origin of Saracen learning. 

In philosoj)hy the Jews had been gradually emanoi- 
paling themiselves from the influence of ancient ti aditions ; 
their advance in this direction is shown by the active 
manner in which they aided in the development of Neo- 
platonism. After the destruction of Jerusalem all Syria 
Their emand- Mesopotamia were fiill of Jewish schools; 
paftton^ram ' bat the great philosophers, as well as the great 
thp^uprr- merchants of the nation, were residento of 
""'"^ Alflxandrii^ l>em(nit«»i<inddiBpe»i<m.ifthey 
served no other good purpose, weakened the ^rasp of the 
eoclesiastic. Perhaps, too, repeated disappointmr nts in 
an expected coming of a national temper^ Messiah had 
brought those who were now advanced in intellectual 
progress to a just appreciation of ancient traditions. In 
tiiis mental emancipation their physicians took the load. 
For Ion a:, while their pursuits were yet in infanc}^, a bitter 
animosity had been manifested towai'd them by the 
Levites, whose manner of healing was by prayer, expiatory 
sacrilice, and miracle ; o;-, if they descended to less super- 
natural means, by an application of such remedies as are 
popular with the vulgar everywhere. Thus, to a person 
bitten by a mad dug, they would give the diai)liragm of a 
dog to eat. As examples of a class of men soon to take no 
obscure share in directing human progress may be men- 
tioned Hannina, a.d. 205, often spoken of by his sucoeesors 
as the earliest of Jewish physicians; Samuel, equally 
distinguished as an astronomer, accoucheur, and oculist, 
the inventor of a coUyrium which bore his name; Rab, 
an anatomist, whc wrote a treatise on the Btmoture of tiie 
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body of man as ascertained by dieeections, thereby attain^ 
ing Buch cclel)rity that the people, after his death, used 
the earth of his grave as a medicine ; Abba Oumna, whose ' 
study of insanity plainly shows that he gave a material 
interpretation to the national doctrine of possession by 
devils, and replaced that strange delusion by the scientific 
explanation of corporeal derangement. 'J'his honourable 
physif made it a rule never to take a fee from the poor, 
. and nuver to make any dilference in his assiduous atten- 
tion between them and tlie rich. These men may be taken 
as a type of their successors to the seventh century, wlien 
the Oriental schools were broken up in conse(juence of the 
Arab military movements. In the Talmudic literature 
there are all the indications of a transitional state, bo far 
as medioine is oonoerned ; the snpematural seems to be 
passing into the physical, the ecclesiastical is mixed up 
- with we exact: thns a rabbi may cure disease by the 
« ecclesiastical operation of laying on of hands; but of 
febrile disturbances, an exact, tiiough erroneous explanation 
is given, and paralysis of the hind legs of an animal is 
correctly referred to the pressnre of a tumour on the spinal 
cord. Some of its aphorisms are not devoid of amusing 
significanco : Any disease, provided the bowels remain 
open ; any kind of pain, provided the heart remain un- 
affected ; any kind of uneasiness, provided the head be not 
attacked ; all manner of evils, except it be a bad woman." 

At first, after the fall of the Alexandrian school, it was 
all that the Jewish physicians could do to preserve the 
learning that had descended to them. But when the 
tumult of Arabic conquest was over, we find ^^^^ 
them becoming the advisers of crowned heads, uoaiiate witu 
and exerting, by reason of their ad van ta paeons 
position, their liberal education, tlieir enlarged views, a 
most important influence on the intellectual progress of 
humanity. Maser DjaiTah, physician to the Khalif Moa- 
wiyah, was distinguished at once as a poet, a Riseofjewu* 
critic, a philosopher; Haroun, a physician of piiysfciauto 
Alexandria, whose Pandects, a treatise unfor- 
tunately now lost, are said to have contained the first 
elaborate description of the small-pox and method of its 
treatment. Isaac Ben Emran wrote an original treatise on 
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poisons and their symptoms, and otliers followed his ex- 
ample. The Khalif Al Raschid, ^vho maintained political 
relations with Charlemagne hy means of Jewish envoys, 
set that monarch an example by which indeed he was nUt 
Th Y round slow to profit, in actively patronising the mc^dical 
m.dicAi oolle^ at DjondcHabonr, and founding a univer- 
«oJte«e«» gj^y Bagdad. Ho prohibited any person from 
practising medicine until after a satisfactory ex^uninatiuii 
before one of those faculties. In the East the tiicolof^ical 
theory of disease and of its cure was fast passing away. 
Of the school at Bagdad, Josbua ben Nun is said to have 
been the mo>t oelebiated professor, the school itself actively 
piomoting the translation of Greek works into Arabic — 
not alone works of a professional, but also those of a general 
kind. In this manner the writings of Plato and Aristotle 
Md promote weresecwed; indeed, it is said that almost every 
•cienceand day camols laden with volumes were entering 
literature. g^^^g g^gdad* To add to the supply the 

Emperor Michael III. was compelled by treaty to furnish 
Greek books. The result of this intellectual movement 
could be no other than a diffusion of light. Schools arose 
in Bassora, Ispahan, Samarcaud, Fez, Morocco, Sicily, 
Cordova, Seville, Granada. 

Through the Nestorians and the Jews the Arabs thus 
became ;icquainted with the medical science of Greece and 
Alexandria ; hut to this was added other knowledpce of a 
iiitermingiing ^^^^^^'^ sinist-cr kind, derived from iVibia, or 
of magic aiid perhaps remotely from Chaldeo sources, the 
•4o«y. Nestorians having important Church establish- 
ments in Mesopotamia, and the Jews having been long 
familiar with that country; indeed, from thence their 
ancestors originally came. More than once its ideas had 
modified their national religion. 1'his extraneous know- 
ledge was of an astrological or magical nature, carried 
into practice by incantations, amulets, charms, and talis- 
Dedication of i^ans. Its fundamental principle was that the 
mauerimd pl^^^^^^ bodies exorciso an influence over 
uim to tbe terrestrial things. As seven planets and seven 
•upemaiunii. metals were at that time known— the sun, the 
moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, ^atlI^n, being the 
planets of astrology— a due allotment was made. Gold 
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was held sacred to the son, silver to the moon, iron ta 
Mars, etc Even the portions of time were in like manBef 
dedicated; the aeven days of the week were lespeotiyely 
^▼en to the seven planets of a8trolog}\ The names 
imposed on those days, aiul tluj order in whioh they oooitr, 
are obviously connected with the Ptolemaic hypothesis 
of astrononi}', each of the planets havinnr an htmr as- 
signed to it in its order of occurrence, in id the planet 
ruling first the hour of each day givini; its origin of the 
name to that day. Thus asranjjred, the week 
is a remarkable instance of tlie longevity of an institution 
adapted to the wants of man. It has survived thron;j;h 
many changes of empire, has forced itself on the eccle- 
siastical system of Europe, which, unablo to change its 
idolatrous aspect, has encouraged the vulgar error that it 
owes its authenticity to the Holy Scriptures, an error too 
plainly betraved by the pagan names that the days bear, 
and also by their order of ooeurrenoe. 

These notions of dedicating portions of matter or of time 
to the Bupematoral were derived from the doctrine of a 
nniveraal spirit or sonl of the world, extensively believed 
in throughout the East. It underlies, as we have seen in 
Chapter III., all Oriental theology, and is at once a very 
antique and not nnphilosophical conception. Of this soul 
the spirit of man was 1 v many supposed to be a particle 
like a spark given off from a flame. All other things, 
animate or inanimate, brutes, plants, stones, nay, even 
natural forms, rivers, mountains, cascades, grottoes, have 
each an indwi llin^ and animating spirit. 

Amulets and cliarms, therefore, did not derive their 
powers from tlie material substance of which they consistcnl, 
but from this in dwelling S[>irit. In the case of man, his 
immaterial principle was believed to correspond to his 
personal bodily fr)? nu Of the two <;rcat sects into which 
the Jewijsh nation had been divided, the Pharisees accepted 
the Absyrian doctrine; but the Sadducees, who denied the 
eadstence of any such bpirit, boasted that theirs was the old 
Mosaic faith, and denounced their antagonists as having 
been contaminated at the time of the Babylonian captivity, 
before whidi catastrophe, according to them, these doctrines 
were unheard of in Jerusalem. In Alexandria, among the 
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leading men there were many adhmnts to these opinions. 
AiexMidiiaii Thus Flotinus wrote a book on tho association 
oeu^iuMipr. Qf daemons with men, and his disciple Porphyry 
proved practically the possibility of such an alliance; 
for, repairing to the temple of Isis along with Plotinns 
and a certain Egyptian priest, the latter, to prove 
his sTipematural power, offered to raise np the spirit of 
Plotimis himself m a visible form. A inaprieal circle ^vas 
drawn on tho ground, surrounded with tho customary 
astrological signs, the invocation commenced, the spirit 
appeared, and Plotinns stood face to face with his own soul. 
In this snccessfnl experiment it is needless to inquire how 
much the n^roraancer depended upon optical contrivances, 
and how much upon an alarmed imagination. But if thus 
the spirit of a living man could be called up, how much 
more likely the souls of the dead. 

In reality, these wild doctrines were connected with 
These ideas IWtheism, which was secretly believed in every- 
grtg inateto wheTO; for, thongli, in a coarae mode of exptes- 
antiieiaii. ^^^^ ^ distinction seeme^ ihns to be made 
between matter and spirit, or bod^ and soul, it was held 
by the initiated that matter itself is a mere ahadow of the 
spirit, and the body a d^nsive semblance of the soul. 

In the eighth century, many natural facts of a surprising 
and unaccountable description, well calculated to make a 
Tbe block art. pi*ofound impi-CBsion upon those who witnessed 
them, had accumulated. They were such as are 
now fSunlliar to chemists. Vessels tightly closed were 
burst open when tormented in the fire, apparently by some 
invisible agency ; intangible vapours condensed into solids; 
from colourless liquids gaudy precipitates were suddenly 
called into existence : flames were disengaged without any 
adequate cause ; ex]ilosions took place spontaneously. So 
much that was unexpected and unaccountable justified 
the title of " tho occult science,*' " the black art " Vrom 
being isolated marvels unconnected with one another, these 
facts had been united. The Chaldee notions of a soul of 
the world, and of indwelling spirits, had furnished a thread 
on which all these pearls, for such they proved to be, might 
be strung. 

With avidity — ^for there is ever a oham in the super* 
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natnral - did the Arabs receive from their Kestoriau and 
Jewish medical instructors these mystical inter- .j^^ Arabian* 



pretations along with true knowledge. And far f«ii into these 
frniii n sting satisfied with what their mastei s 
had thutii delivered, they proceeded forthwith tu iuipiuvo 
and extend it for themselvcB. They submitted all kinds 
of substaiioes to aU kinds of operations, greatly improving 
the experimeiital process they had b^en taught. By 
exposing variooB bodies to the fire, they found it possible 
to extraot from them more refined portions, which seemed 
to concentrate in themselYeB the qualities pertaining in a 
more diffuse way to the substances from which they had 
been drawn. These, bince they were often inyisible at 
their first disengagement, yet capable of bursting open the 
Strongest vessels^ and sometimes uf disappearing in ex^lo- 
sioDS and flames, they concluded must be tlie indwelling 
spirit or soul of the body, from which the fire had driven 
them forth. It was the Chaldee dortrine realized. Thus 
they o])tained the spirit of wine, the apirit of salt, the s])irit 
of niti e. We still retain in ronimcrre these designations, 
though their significance is lost. When first introduced 
they had a strictly literal meaning. Alchemy, with its 
essences, quintessences, and spirits, was Pantheism mate- 
rialized. God was seen to be in everything, in the 
abstract as well as the concrete, in numbers as well as 
realities. 

Anticipating what will have hereafter to be considered 
in detail, I may here remark that it was not the Moham^ 
medan alone who deliyered himself up to these mystic 
delusions ; Christendom was prepared for them tbeCfarf»' 
also. In its opinion, the earth, the air, the sea, 
were full of invisible forms. With more faith than even 
by paganism itself was the supernatural power of the images 
of the gods accepted, only it was imjiuted to the influence of 
devils. TliQ lunatic was troubled by a like possession. If 
a spring discharged its waters with a periodical gushing 
of carbonic acid gas, it was agitated by an angel ; if an 
nnforhinato descended into a pit and was suffocated by the 
mepliitic air, it \v;is by some diemou who was ^ee^^ted ; if 
the miner's torch produced an explosion, it was owing t{? 
the wrath of suuio malignant spirit guaiding a treasure, 
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and wlioae BQjitade bad been disturbed. There was no end 
to the stories, duly anthentioated by the best haman 
testimony, of the oocasional appearance of such spirits 
nnder visiblo forms ; there was no grotto or cool thicket in 
which angels and genii had not been seen, no cavern without 
its daemons. Though the names were not yet given, it was 
well understood that the air had its sylphs, the earth its 
gnomes, the fire its salamanders, the water its undines ; to 
the day belonged its apparitions, to the night its fairies. 
The foul air of staj^nant places assumed the visible form 
of diemons of abominable aspect ; th:? explosive gases of 
mines took on the 8baj)e of pale-faced, malicious dwarfs, 
with leathery ears hanging down to their shoulders, and 
garments of grey cloth. Philosophical conceptions can 
never be disentangled from bucial ideas ; the thoup^hts of 
man will always gather a tincture from the intellectual 
medium in which he lives. 

In Christendom, however, the chief application of these 
doctrines was to the relics of martyrs and saints. As with 
the amulets and talismans of Mesopotamia, these were 
regarded as possessing supernatural powers. They were & 
sure safeguard against evil spirits, and an unfailing relief 
in sickness. 

A singular force was given to these mystic ideas by the 
peculiar direction they happened to take. As there are 
veins of water in the earth, and apertures through which 
the air can gain access, an analogy was inferred between 
its structure and that of an animal, leading to an inference 
of a similarity of functions. From this came the theory of 
TrwiBnmta- development of metals in its womb under 

tioii of Tueuu the influence of the planets, the pregnant earth 
-^Ai.hcniy. spontaneously producing gold and silver from 
baser things afler a definite number of lunati(jns. Already, 
however, in the thn'trino of tln^ transmutation of metals, it 
was perceived that to Nature the lapse of time is nothiTii!;— 
to man it is everything. To Nature, when she is traubmut- 
a worthless into a bettor metal, what signify a thousand 
vrars? To man, halt a century embraces tlie period of his 
intellectual activity. U'ho aim of the cultivator of the saci'ed 
art should be to shorten the natural term ; and, since we 
observo tho influence of heat in hasting the ripening of 
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fniits, may we not reasonably expect that duly rc^iiluted 
degrees of tire will answer the purpose? by an exposure of 
base material in the furnace fur a proper season, may we not 
anticipate the wished for event? The Emperor Caligula, 
who had formerly tried to make gold from pbUusopher'a 
orpiment by the force of fire, was only one of a 
thonsand adeptn pnreaing a similar aoheme. Some tmstod 
to the addition of a material Bnbetanoe in aiding the fire 
to purge airay the droes of the base body submitted to it. 
From this arose the doctrine of the powder of projection 
and the philoeophe/s stone. 

ThiB doctrine of the possibility of transmuting things 
into forms essentially different steadily made its way, 
leading, in the material direction, to alchemy, 
the art of making gold and silver out of l>aBer tio,' and' 
metals, and in theology to transubstantiation. gg^^^ 
Transmutation and transubstantiation were twin 
sisters, destined for a world-wide celebrity ; one became 
allied to the science of Meoca, the other to the theology of 
Kome. 

While thus the Arabs joined in the jmrsnit of alchemy, 
their medical tendencies led them simultaneously to culti- 
vate another ancient delusion, the discovery of a Ttte«iUiror 
universal panacea or elixir which could vnre all 
diseases and prolong life for ever. Mystic al experimenters 
for centuries had been ransaekin;:; all nature, from the 
yellow flowers which are sacred to tlie sun, and gold his 
emblem and representative on earth, down to the vilest 
excrements of the human body. As to gold, there had been 
gathered ronnd that metal many fictitious exoellaioes in 
addition to its real values ; it was believed that in some 
preparation of it would be found the elixir .vitae. This 
IS tne explanation of the unwearied attempts ^ 
at making potable gold, for it was universally " ^ ^ ' 
thought th it if that metal could be obtained in adissQlved 
state, it would constitute the lung-sought panacea. Nor 
did it seem impossible so to increase the power of water as 
to impart to it new virtues, aud thereby enable it to accom- 
plish the desired solution. Were there not natural waters 
of very different properties'^ were there not some tliat could 
fortify the memory, others do^itroy it; somo re-enforce the 
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Bpirits, some impart dulnew, aad some, which were highly 
prized, that oould secure a return of love ? It had been 
long known that both natural and artificial waters can 
permanently affect the health, and that instrnmenta may 
be made to ascertain their qualities. Zosimns, the Pan- 
opolifan, had described in former times the operation of 
distillation, by which water ma}- be purified ; the Arabs 
Chemical Called the apparatus lor conductiug that experi- 
watera. ment an alembic. His treatise oti the virtues 
and composition of waters was conveyed under the form o£ 
a dream, in which there flit bei<»re us fantastically white- 
liaired priests sacriiicing before the altar; cauldrons uf 
boiling water, in which there are walking about men a span 
long; brazen clad v\arriors in silence reading leaden books, 
and sphinxes with wings. lu such incuiiiprehensiblo 
lictions knowledge was purposely, and ignorance con- 
veniently concealed. 

The practical Arabs had not long been engaged in these 
fascinating but wUd pursuits, when results of 
Urigi^a™** very great importance began to appear. In 
111 scientific point of view, the discovery of the strong 
acids laid the true foundation of chemistry ; in a 
political point of view, the invention of gunpowder revo* 
lutionized the world. 

There were several explosive mixtures. Automatic fire 
OnDpowder made from equal parts of sulphur, saltpetre, 
and fire- and sulphids of antimony, finely pulverized and 
mixed into a paste, with equal parts of juice of 
the black sycamore and liquid asphaltum, a little quick- 
lime being added. It was directed to keep the material 
from the rays of the sun, which would set it on liro. 

Of liquid or Greek fire wo have not a precise description, 
fiince tho knowh il^c uf it was kept at Constantinople as a 
Btate secret. There is reason, however, to believe that it con- 
tained sn1y)hur and nitrate of potash mixed with na})litha. 
Of giiui)owder, Marcus Grfficns, whose date is probably 
to bo referred to the close of the eighth century, gives the 
composition explicitly. IIo directs us to pulverize in a 
marble mortar one pound of sulphur, two of charcoal, and 
dix of saltpetre. If some of this powder be tightly rammed 
in a long narrow tube closed at one end, and then set on 
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fire, tbe tabe will fly throngli the air : this is dear! j the 
rocket. He says that thunder may be imitated I >y folding 
some of the powder in a cover and tying it up tightly : 
this is the makest. It thus appears that fireworks pre- 
ceded firearms. 'Jo the same author we are incombiu- 
indebted for prescriptions for niakin<^ the skin ti*>*en»«»- 
incombustible, so that we may handle fire without V>eing 
burnt. These, doubtless, were received as explanations 
of the legends of the times, which relatnl ]\ow mirade- 
workors had wasited their hands in melted copper, and 
sat at their ease in flaming straw. 

Anion^ the fearacen names that nn*i!:]it >»o mentioned as 
cultivators of alchemy, we may jccall Kl-liasi, AraMan 
Kbid Durr. Djafar or Geber, 'l'oi;hragt', who '^"'>"'^^'> 
wrote an ale h» init al poem, and DschiUlegi, one oi whose 
works ])earB tiic niji^nificant title of ** The I lantern." The 
definition of aloheniy ])y suhkj of these authors is very 
striking ; the science of the ijuiance, tho science of weight, 
the science of combustion. 

I'o one of tlietie cheuiistH, Djafur, our attention may for 
a moment be drawn, lie lived toward the end ^ ^ ^.^ 
of the eighth oentury, and is honoured by Khascs, covers iiiUic 
Avicenna, and Ealid, the great Arabic phy- Jf^"***^"* 
sicians, as their master. H is name is memorable 
in chemistry, since it marks an epoch in that science of 
equal importance to that of Priestley and Lavoisier. He is 
the first to describe nitric acid and aqua regia. Before 
him no stronger add was known than concentrated vinegar. 
We cannot conceive of chemistry as not possessing acids. 
Koger Bacon speaks of him as the magister magifitroruiii. 
He has perfectly just notions of the nature of spirits or 
gases, as we call them ; thus he says, 0 son of the doctiine^ 
when spirits fix themselves in bodies, they lose 
tlicir form ; in their nature they are no longer Jjfjauon 
what they wore. When yon compel them to '"^'/jj*** 
hi- disengaged agiin, this is what hajnit'ius: 
cith( r the spirit alone escajn^s with the air, and tho 
body remains tixud in the alembic, or the spirit and 
body escape together at the same time." His doctrine 
respecting the nature of tlic metals, though erroneous, was 
not without a scientific value. A metal he considers to 
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be a oomponnd of snlphiir, mercary, and anenio, and 
hence he infeni that tiansmntation is possible bj Taiyin^ 
the proportion of those ingredients. He knows that a 
metal, when calcined, increases in weight, a discovery of 
the greatest importance, as eventually brought to bear in 
the destmction of the doctrine of Phlogiston of Stahl, and 
which has been imputed to Europeans of a much later 
time. He describes the operations of distillation, subli- 
mation, filtration, various chemical apparatus, water- 
baths, sand-baths, cupels of bone-earth, of the use of wliich 
he ji:ivt\s a 8in<::Tilarly clear description. A chemist reads 
with interest Djafar's antitpie method of obtaining nitrio 
acid by diatiliing in a retort C"y])rus vitriol, alum, and 
H.' solves tiie s^^ltpetre. lie sets forth its corrosive power, and 
problem of shows how it may be made to dissolve even 
poutdAgoid. g^i^ itself, by adding a portion of sal ammoniac. 
Djafar may thus be considered as having solved the grand 
alchemical problem of obtaining gold in a potable state. 
Of course, many trials must have been made on the in- 
fluence of this solution on the animal system, respecting 
which such extravagant anticipations had been entertained. 
The disappointment that ensued was doubtless the reason 
that the records of th«^ trials have not descended to us. 

With Djafar may be mentioned iihazes, bom a.d. 860, 
Bliaiesdis- physician-in-chief to the great hospital at Bag- 
oDv«n Bill- dad. To him is due the first description of the 
pburieadd. preparation and properties of sulphuric acid. 
He obtained it, as the Kordhausen variety is still made, by 
the distillation of dried green vitriol. To him are also 
duo the iirst indications of the preparation of absolute 
alcohol, by distilling spirit of wino from quick lime. As 
B(>chil«Us- * curious discovery inado hy the Saracens may 
cowrs pbos- be mentioned tlm experiment of Achild Beehil, 
pbonw. who, by distilling together the extract of urino, 
clay, lime, and powdered charcoal, obtained an artificial 
carbuncle, whieh shone in the dark " like a good moon." 
This was phosphorus. 

And now there arose among Arabian physicians a 
oorrectness of thought and breadth of view altogether 
surprising. It might almost be supposed that the follow- 
ing lines were written by one of our own contemporaries; 
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they are, liowover, extracted fiom a ohapter of ATioeniia 
on the origin of nioiintains. 11) is author was oet>infffeai 
1x>Tn in the tenth century. Mountains may v . w^ . r 
'be du6 to two different cause*. EitliL r tliey aro 
effects of upheavals of the crust oi' the earth, such as 
might occur during a violent earthquake, or they are the 
effect of water, which, cutting for itself a new route, has 
denuded the valleys, the strata being (if different kinds, 
Bonie soft, Romn hard. The winds and waters disintegjato 
the one, but leave the other intact. Most of the cniineiicea 
of the earth have liad this latter origin. It would require 
a long period of time for all such changes to be accom- 
plished, during which the muun tains themselves mifjcht be 
buiuewhat diminished in size. But that water has been 
tiio main Ciiube of these eife'cts is ])roved by the existence 
of i'utisil remains uf iaj^uatic and uther animals on many 
mountains." Avicenna also explains the nature of petrify- 
ing or incrusting waters, and mentions aerolites, out of 
one of whidk a sword-blade was made, but ho adds that 
the metal was too brittle to be of any use. A mere cata- 
logue of some of tho works of Avioenna will indicate the 
oondition of Arabian attainment, 1. On the ^^^^^^ 
Utility and Advantage of Sdenoe ; 2. Of Health imiimtethe 
and Kemedies; 3. Canons of Physic; 4. On 
Astronomieal Observations; 5. Mathematical 
Theorems ; 6. On the Arabic Language and its Properties ; 
7. On the Origin of the iSoul and Resurrection of tho 
Body; 8. Demonstration of Collateral Lines on the 
Sphere ; 9. An Abridgment of Euclid ; 10. On Finity 
and Infinity; 11. On Physics and Mctajdiysios ; 12. An 
P]ncyclopa*dia of Human Knowlcd<i;c, in 20 vols., etc , etc 
The p*irusal of such a <ntalojL;uo is snflUacut to excite 
profound att<'T)tion when we remember the contempo 
ranet>ns ^tato uf Europe. 

The pursuit uf the elixir made a well-marked impres- 
sion u} )oii Arab experinu iital st ieiice, confirm- Effect of the 
ing it in its medical application. At the luumla- ^^i*^^^*""*"* 
ti(>u of this application lay the principle that practical 
it is possible to relieve the diseases of the human 
body by purely material means. As the scienoe advanced 
it gradually anook off its fetichisms, the spiritual receding 
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into insignificance, the material coming into bolder relief, 
Kot, however, without great difficulty was a way forced 
for the great doctrine that the influence of substances on 
the constitution of man is altogether of a material kind, 
and not at all due to any indwelling or animating spirit ; 
that it is of no kind of use to practise incantations over 
drupes, or to repeat prayers over the mortar in which 
medicines are being coiiipotmded, since the efifect will be 
the same, whether this has been done or not ; that there 
is no kind of efiicacy in amulets, no virtue in charms; and 
that, though saint- relics may serve to excite the imagina- 
tion of the ignorant, they are altogether beneath the 
attention of the philosopher. 

It was this last sentiment which brought Europe tind 
Mfdicfti con -^^^^ intellectual collision. The wracen 
flkt bet^^ and Hebrew physicians had become thoroughly 
AfSS!**^ materialized. Throughout Christendom the 
practice of medicine waa altogether supematuraL 
It was in the hands of eodesiaatics; and ^ aint relics, 
shrines, and miraole-oures were a source of boundless 
profit. On a subsequent page I shall have to describe the 
circumstances of the conflict that ensued between material 
philosophy on one side, and supematui al jugglery on the 
other; to show how the Arab system plained the victory, 
and how, out of that victor}^ the industrial life of l.'uropo 
arose. The liyzantino policy inaugurated in Constan- 
tinople and Alexandria w;)S, hap}>il3^ for the world, in the 
end overthrown. I'o that future page I must postpone 
the great achievements of the Aralnans in the fidness of 
their Age of h'eason. When Eurupe was hardly more 
enlightened than ('aHVaria i.s now, the Saracens wore 
cultivating and even creating science. Their triumphs in 
philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, medicine, 
proved to be more glorious, more durable, and therefore 
more impcrtaiit than their militaxj actions had been. 
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THE AGE OF FAITH IN THE WEST— (C!wUwiii«J)i 

nUflB-irOBBHIP AND TBS MOSKS. 

Origin of liiAGE-wOBSinp. — Imtfilify of Tmages discovered in Asia anA 
Africa during the Saracen lVars.~Ri}ie of Iconoclastn, 

The Emperon fumkitit Image^worskip. — TTte Monk», aided hy eeuvi 
Female»j sustain it. — Victory of the latter. 

Imnge-worfhip in the West sustained hy the Popes. — Quarrel hrtween the 
Etnptnn- and tlie Pope. — The Fope^ aided by the MonkSj reoolts and 
iUUm hinudfwiih ihe Franks, 

The Monks. — History of the Rise and Devdopmt^ (if Monasticism,-^ 
Hennits and CiTnohitf^. — Spread nf Monastieism from Kgf/jft over 
Europe. — Monk Miracles and Legends — Uumanization of the imtmstic 
BdaNitkmenU. — They maieriafizB Beligion, and impress Uteir J&ea$ 
on Eumpe, 

Thb Arabian influence, allying itself to philosophy, was 

henceforth procliictivc of other than military results. To 
tho loHs of Africa and Asia was now nddod s disturbance 
imprt.ssf'd on Europp itself, ending m thedecom- iun^- nfr f 
position of Christianity into two forms, Greek Aiab. uis. 
and Latin, and in three great political events — the eman- 
cipation ui" tlie popes from the emperors of (Jonstantinoj de, 
the usurpation of power by a new dynasty in France, the 
reconstruction of the Koman enipii-e in the West. 

The dispute respecting the worship of images led to 
those great events. The acts of the Mohammedan khalifs 
and of ilie iconodasiic or image-breaking emperors occa* 
doned that dispute. 

Nothing could be more deplorable than the condition of 
Voutheru Europe when it flist felt the intellectual inflnenoe 
of iJie Arabians. Its old Boman and Greek popnlatioi^a 
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had altr>gf»ther disappeared ; tlie ra( os of half-breeds and 
Worship ol ni^^ngrels substituted for them wore iiiiMu-rsed 
relics attd m lutichism. An observance of ccrtaiu cere- 



monials constituted a religious life. A chip of 
the true cross, some iron filings from the chain of St. Peter, 
a tooth or bone of a martyr, were held in adoration ; the 
world yns full of the stupendons miradee which these 
relics had performed. Bnt especially were jMonted or 
graven images of holy personages supposed to be endowed 
with such powers. They had become objects of actual 
worship. The facility with which the Empress Helena, 
the mother of Constiintine the Great, had given an aristo- 
cratic fashion to this idolatry, showed that the old pagan 
ideas had never really died out, and that the degenerated 
populations received with approval the religious concep- 
tions of their g;reat predecessors. The early Christian 
fathers believed that painting and sculpture wei e forbidden 
by the Scriptures, and tliat they were therelore wicked 
arts ; and, though the secoufl Council of Kicea asserted 
that the use ot images liad always been adopted by the 
Church, there are al)undant facts to prove that the actual 
-^AH^ibhip of them v.-as not indulged in until the fourth 
century, when, on the occasion of its occurrence in Spain, 
it was condemned by the Council of lUiberis. During 
the fifth century the practice of introducing images into 
churches increased, and in the sixth it had become prevalent* 
lu rapid The common people, who had never been able 
epreald in to oompichend doctrinal mysteries, found their 
Chri8tendom. religious wants satisfied in turning to" these 
effigies. With singular obtuseness, they believed that the 
saint is present in his image, though hundreds of the same 
kind were in existence, each having an equal and exclusive 
right to the spiritual presence. The doctrine of invoca- 
tion of departed saints, which assumed prominence in fhb 
fifth century, was greatly strengthened by these graphic 
forms, i'agan idtjlatry had reap})eared. 

At first the simple cross was used as a fiubpfitnte for the 
amulets and charms of remoter times ; it constituted a 
fetich able to expel evil spirits, even Satan himself. "Jliis 
Being, who had become singularly debased from what 
he was in the noble OritiiLiai iiutiuiiis, waii an imbecile 
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and malicious though not a malij^ant spirit^ afiErighted 
not only at pieces of wood framed in the shape of a cross, 
hut at the form of it made by the finger in the air. A 
subordinate da-mon was 8up})osed to possess simpi«>fe- 
every individual at his birth, but he was cast snpinc- 
out by baptism. When, in the course of time, ^ 
the cross became a crucifix, offering a representation of 
the dying Kedeemer, it might be supposed to have gathered 
increased virtue ; and soon, in addition io that adorable 
form, were introduced iniaGTi^H of the Virgin, the apostles, 
eaints, and martyj s. The anci' nt times seemed to have 
come again, when tiieso pictures were approached vrith 
genuflexions, luminaries, aud incense. The doctrine of 
the mure intelligent was that these were aidis to d( votion, 
and that, among people to whom the art of reading was 
unknown, they served tiie Ubtlul purpose of recalling 
sacred events in a kind of hieroglyphic manner. But 
among the vulgar, and monks, a^ women, they were 
believed to be endowed with supernatural power. B,^Q|,,g 
Of some, the wounds oould bleed ; of others, winking 
the eyes oould wink ; of others, the limbs oould 
be raised. In ancient times, the statues of Minerva oould 
brandish spears, and those of Vernis could weep. 

In truth, the populations of the Greek and Latin 
countries were no more than nominally converted and 
superficially Christianized. The old traditions idoiatrv 
and practices had never been forgotten. A 
tendency to idolatry seemed to bo the necessary olnxna 
incident of the climate. Kot without reason 
have the apologists of the clergy affirmed that image- 
worship was insisted on by the j)eople, and that the 
Church had to admit ideas that she had never been able 
to eradicate. After seven hnndred years of apostolic 
labour, it was found that the pj} nil ace of Greece and Italy 
were apparently in their old state, and that actually 
nothing at all had been accomplished; the new-comers 
had passed into the track of their predecessors. It is 
often said that the restoration of image-worsliip was 
owing to the extinction of civiUssation by the Northern 
barbarians. But this is not true. In the blood of the 
Geannan nations the taint of idolatiy is but smalL In 
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their own cMjuntries they gave it little encouragement, 
and, indeed, hasteiied quickly to its total rejection. The 
bin lay uot with thorn, but with the x^iediterranean 
people. 

^or are those barbarians to lie held acoouBtable for the 
80-oalIed extinetioii of mvilization in Italy* llie triMi 
Roman vaoe had prematmrely died ; it came to an untimely 
influcno- of ooDse^uenoe of its dissolute, its violent Hfe. 

the bur. Its oivUiasation would have spontaneously died 
with it had no barbarian been present : and, if 
these intruders produced a baneful effect at first, they 
compensated for it in the end. As, when fresh coal is 
added io a tire that is burning low, a Ktill i'urther diminu* 
tion will ensue, perhaps there may be a risk of entirely 
putting it out i but in due season, if all goes well, the new 
material will join in the con tap on s V^laze. The savages 
of Europe, thrown into the dcca^ ing foci of Greek and 
Roman light, di«l ]m rha])s for a time rtMlnco tlio general 
heat ; but, by degrees, it spread throuji,li()ut their mass, 
and the bright flame of modern civilization was the 
result. Let those wlio lament the intrusion of thesie men 
into the cla.ssic<il ctaintries, refld t upon the result which 
must otherwise have ensued the last spark would isoou 
have died out, and nothing but ashes have remained. 

Throe causes gave rise to Iconodasm, or the revolt 
Origin uf against image-worship: Ist, the remonstrances 
and derision of the Mohammedans; 2nd, the 
good sense of a great sovereign, Leo the Isanrian, who 
had risen by his merit from obscurity, and had become the 
founder of a new dynasty at Constantinople; 3Td, the 
detected inability of these miracle-working idols and 
fetiches to protect their worshippers or themselves against 
an unbelieving enemy. Moreover, an impre8Bi<jn was 
gradually making its way among the more intelligent 
classes that religion ought to free itself from such supersti- 
tions. So im])ortant were the consequences of T.ri)'h 
actions, that sotuo have >>een disposed to assign to hks reign 
the first attempt at making policy depend on theology; 
and to this period, as I have elsewhere remarked, they 
therefore refer the commencement of the liyzantinr ♦ inpire. 
Through one hundred and twouty years, six emperors 
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devoted themselves to this reformation. But it was 
premature. They were overpowoied by the populace and 
the monks, by the bishops of Eomo, and by a superstitious 
and wicked woman. 

It had been a favourite argument against the pagaiis 
how little their gods could do for them when the hour of 
calamity came, when their statues and ixnagcs were insulted 
and destroyed, and hence how vain was such i„„tm^^^ 
Vorship, how imbecile such gods. When Africa mirncttiotit 
and Ana, Ml of relics and citwses, pictmes and j^^^fS^'^i^^M 
images, fell before fhe Moliammedans, those Anbtnva- 
conqneroTS retaliated the same logic with no 
little effect* There was hardly one of the fallen towns 
that had not some idol for its protector. Bemembering 
the stem objurgations of the prophet against this deadly 
sin, prohibited at once by the commandment of God ami 
repudiated by the reason of man, the Saracen khalifa had 
ordered all ib» Syrian images to be destroyed. ^ ^ 
Amid the derision of the Arab soldiery and the ™f 
t^ars of the terror-stricTcen -worshippers, these '^{JJi^ 
orders were remorselessly carricfl in i o effect, except 
in some cases where the tcTiiptation of an enormous ransom 
induced the avengers oi the unity of God to swerve from 
their duty. Thus the piece of linen cloth on which it was 
feigned that our Saviour had impressed his countenance, 
and which was the palladium of Edessa, was carried off 
by the victors at the capture of that town, and subsequently 
sold to Constantinople at the profitable price of twelve 
thousand pounds of silver. This picture, and also some 
other celebrated ones, it wan said, possessed tiie property 
of multiplying themselYes by contact with other surfaces, 
as in modem times we multiply photographs. Such were ^ 
the celebrated images *'mad6 without hands." 

It was currently asserted that the immediate origin of 
Iconoclasm was due to the Khali f Yezed, who had com- 
pleted the destruction of the Syrian images, and to two 
Jews, who stimulated Leo the I saurian to his task. How- 
ever that may be, Leo published an edict, a.d. 

f^n.. ^ 1 -x- l-L v.* J? • mi-' Tho emperor 

72b, prohibiting the worship of images. This r-^^ ^bits fm- 
was followed by another directing their de- '^fe^ ''"™^'P- 
struotion, and the whitewashing of the walls of churchea 

19* 
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ornamented with them. TToreiipon the clergy and the 
monks rebelled; the emperor was denounced as a Moham- 
medan and a Jew. ordered that a statue of the 
iSavioiir in that part of the city called Chalcopratia should 
be removed, and a not was the consequence. One of his 
officers muuiited a ladder and struck the idol with an axe 
upon its face ; it wai> uu incident like that enacted cen- 
turies before in the temple of Serapis at iVlexandria. I'he 
sacred imago, which had often arrested the course of 
hature and worked many minudes, was now found to be 
unable to protect or to avenge its own honour. A rabble 
of women interfered in its behalf; they threw down the 
ladder and killed the offioer ; nor was the riot ended nntil 
the troops were called in and a ereat massaore perpetrated. 
The monks Thd monks Spread me sedition in all parts of 



new emperor. Leo was everywhere denounced as a Moham- 
mcdan infidel, an enemy of the Mother of God ; but with 
inflexible resolution he persisted in his detenuination as 
long as he lived. 

His son and successor, Constantino, pursued the same 
iconoclastic policy. From the circumstance of his acci- 
dently defiling the font at which ho was being baptized, 
ho had received the suggestive name of ( 'oprfmymus. 
His .sul)se(iuont career was asserted by the monks to have 
been forcsliadowed by his sacrilegious beginnings. It was 



largely infected with infidelity, llie patriarch deposed 
upon oath that Copronymus had made the most irreligious 
confessions to him, as that our Saviour, far from being the 
Son of God, was, in his opinion, a mere man, bom of his 
mother in the common way. The truth of these accusa- 
tions was perhaps, in a measure, sustained by the revenge 
that the emperor took on the patriarch for his indiscreet 
revelations. He seized him, put out his eyes, caused him 
to be led through the city mounted on an ass, with his 
face to the tail, and then, as if to show his unutterable 
con tempt for -t 1 1 rel i ^ ion, with an exquisite malice, appointed 
him to his u&oe again. 
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If 8nch was ike leligiouB oondition of the emperor, the 
higher dlergy ^vcre bnt little better. A council was 
summoned by Ck)n8taiitine, a.d. 754, at Constantinople, 
which was attended by 388 bishopa. It aaaert < ' , „un n or 
for itself the position of the seventh general J^,;"j!:'"JJ;i 
oonncil. It unanimonsly decreed that all visible 
symbols of Christ, except in the Eucharist, are 
hlasphemous or heretiwil ; that imap^e-woTHhip is a corrup- 
tion of Christianity and a renewed form of j>agaiUKin ; it 
directed all statnoH and paintings to be removed from tiio 
churches anri destroyed, it degraded every eccle«iafcitic and 
excommunicated every layman who hliuuld be concerned 
in setting them up again. It concluded its lalxiurs with 
prayers for tlie emperor who had extirpated idolatry and 
given peace to the Chureli 

But this decision was by no means quietly receivedi 
The monks i-ose in an uproar ; some nSsed a upnMir 
olamoDT in their oaves, some from the tops of their aniMig tiw 
TnOars; one, in the ohnroh of St. Mammas, 
insulted the emperor to his fiMse, denounoing him as a 
eeoond apostate Jnlian. Kor oonld he deliver himself 
from them by the soonrging, strangling, and drowning of 
individnals. In his wrath, Oopronymns, plainly disoem- 
ing that it was the monks on one side and the government 
on the other, determined to strike at the root of the evil, 
and to destroy monasticism itself. lie drove the The empem 
holy men out of their cells and cloisters ; made ro'«»att'ii. 
the consecrated virgins marry ; gave up the buildings for 
civil uses ; burnt pictures, idols, and all kinds of relics ; 
degraded the patriarch from bis office, scourged him, shaved 
off his eyebrows, set him for public derision in the circus 
m a bL cveless shirt, and then belu aded him. Already he 
had consecruled a eunuch in his tead. Doubtless these 
atrocities strengthened the biBhops of Rome in their resolve 
to seek a protector from such a master among the bar- 
barian kings of the West. 

Constantino Copronymus wa^ succeeded })y his son. Lea 
the Chazar, who, during a shoi-t reign of five Ke-eetubiLsh. 
yearB, continued the ioonoolastio policy. On his ^^"^.""^j^' 
death his wife Irene seized the government, by ireoifuK 
ostensibly in behalf of her son.. 'SbSa woman, 
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pre-emincntlj wicked and suporstitioiis 'beyond her times, 
undertook the restoration of images. She caused the 
patri;irrli to retire from ln*8 dignity, appointed one of her 
creatures, Tarasins, in his stead, and summoned anntlu r 
coMiifi], In tliis Bccoiid Council of Nicca that of Constau- 
tinuplu was (Iciioiiiiced as a synod of fools and atheists, the 
worship of iina^^es \vas ])rononnccd agreeable to Scripture 
and reason, and in conformity to the usages and traditions 
of the Church. 

Irene, saluted as the second Helena, and set forth "by 
the monks as an exemplar of piety, thus accomplished the 
I ostoration of imago-worehip. In a few years this ambitious 
woman, refusing to Burrender bis riehtfol dignity to her 
son, caused him to be seized, and, in the piir{)hyry obamber 
in which she had borne him, put out his eyes. Constanti- 
nople, long familiar with horrible crimes, was ap]>alled at 
such an nnuatnral dc^. 

During the su«x»eding reigns to that of Leo the Armenian, 
R.sumption matters remained without change; but that 

^j';!'^'^ emperor resumed the policy of Leo the Isaurian. 
cewiing^Mo- Bj an edict he prohibited imago- worship, and 
perors. banished the Patriarch of Constantinople, who 
had admonished him that the apostles had made images of 
the Saviour and the Virgin, and that there was at Rome a 
picture of the I'ransfiguration, painted by order of St. 
Peter. After the murder of Leo, his successor, Michael 
the btammerer, showed no encouragement to either party. 
It was affirmed that he was given to profane jesting, was 
incredulous as to the resurrection of the dead, disbelieved 
the existence of the devil, waei mdiiierent whether images 
were worshipped or not. and recommended the patriarch to 
bury the decrees of Constantinople and Kicea equally in 
oblivion. His successor and fum, however, observed no 
Tbcir Sara, such impartiality. To Saracenic tastes, shown 
cente tMtea. j^y jjig building a palace like that of the khalif ; 
to a devotion for poetry, exempli Bed by branding some of 
his own stanzas on his imago-worshipping enemies ; to the 
oompoeition of musio and its singing by himself as an 
amateur in the choir ; to mechanical knowledge, displayed 
by hydraulic contrivances, musical instruments, orgaris, 
automatic singing-birds sitting in golden trees, he added 
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an abomination of monks and a detenuined ioonoclasm. 
Instead of merely whitewashing the walls of thechuioheti» 
he adorned them with piotares of beasts and birds. Icono- 
olasm had now beoome a struggle between the emperors 
and the monks. 

Again, on the death of Theophilns, image-worship 
triumphed, and triumphed in the same manner ^0^^ reetom* 
as before. His widow, Theodora, alarmed by ^JI1^5**?JP" 
Uie monks for the safety of the soul of her the Eufprejii 
husband, purchased absolution for him at the 'f^«^or». 
^rice of the restoration of im;iiz;e8. 

Such was the issue of Icouoclasm in the East. The 
monks proved stronger than the emperors, and, after a 
struggle of 120 years, the images were finally restored. 
In the West far more important consequences followed. 

To image- worship Italy was devoutly attached. When 
the iirst edict of Leo was made known by the imige-wor- 
exarch, it produced a rebellion, of which Pope Bhip iHih« 
Gregory II. took advantage to suspend the 
tribnte paid by Italy. In letters that he wrote to the 
emperor ne defended the popular delnnon, declaring that 
the first Christians had caused pictures to be made of our 
Lord, of his brother James, of Stephen, and all the martyrs, 
and had sent them throughout the world ; the reason that 
God the Father had not been painted was that his coun- 
tenance was not known. These letters display a most 
audacious presumption of the ignorance of the emperor 
respecting common Scripture incidents, and, as ^^ sustain^ 
some have remarked, suggest a doubt of the eii by uw 
pope's familiarity vnth. the sacred volume. Ho 
points out the difference between the statues of antiquity, 
which are only the representations of phantoms, and the 
images of the Church, which have approved themselves, 
>)y numberless miracles, to be the genuine forms of the 
Saviour, his mother, and his saints. Referring to the 
jst itue of St. Peter, which the emj)cror had ordered to be 
broken to pieces, he declares that the Western nations 
regard that apostle as a god upon earth, and ouiinously 
threatens the vengeance of the pious barbarians if it should 
be destroyed. In this defence of images Gregory found 
an aotive coadjutor in a Syrian, John of Dai^sous, who 
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had witneeaed the rage of the khah'fs against the images 
of hiB own country, and whose hand, having been cut of^ 

by those tyrants, bad been miraculously rejoined to his 
body by an idol of the Virgin to which he prayed. 

But Gregory wa8 not alone in liis policy, nor John of 
an i by the iMmascus in his cuntroverHics. Xhe King of the 
Lombard LombardH, Luitprand, also perceived the advau- 

tage of putting himself forth as the protector of 
images, and of appealing to the Italians, for their sake, to 
expel the Greeks from the country. The ])ope acted on. 
the ])rinciple that heresy in a sovereign juhtilies with- 
drawal of allegiancje, the Lombard that it excuses tho 
seizure of possessionB. Luitprand accordingly ventmed 
on the capture of Bavenna. An immense booty, the 
aocnmnlation of the emperors, the Gothic kings, and the 
exarchs, which was taken at the storming of the town, at 
once rewarded his pietf , stimulated him to new enterprises 
of a like nature, and drew upon him the attention of his 
enemy the emperor, whom he had plundered, and of his 
oonfederate the pope, whom he had overreached. 

lliiB was the position of afifairs. If the Lombards, who 
were Arians, and therefore heretics, should succeed in 
Position of extending their sway all over Italy, the influence 
•ffursAiUiis and prosperity of the pai)acy must come to an 

end ; their action on ihv question of the images 
was altogether of an ejihemcral and delusive kind, for all 
the northern nations preferred a simple w^ rbhip like that of 
primitive times, and had never shown any attachment to 
the adoration of graven forms. 11, on the other hand, the 
pope should continue his allegiance to Constantinople, he 
must be liable to the atrocious persecutions so often and so 
recently inflicted on the patriarchs of that city by their 
tyrannical master ; and tiie breaking of that connexion in 
reality involved no surrender of any solid advantages, for 
the emperor was too weak to give protection £rom the 
Lombards. Already had been experienced a portentous 
^ difficulty in sending relief from Constantinople, 
dominate in ou accouut of the uaval supenonty of the 
Sncin**'^* Saracens in the Mediterranean. For the taxes 

paid to the soverei^ no real equivalent was 
received ; but Borne, in ignommy, was obliged to submili 
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like an obscure provinoial town, to the mandaies of the 
Biasteni court. Moreoyer, in her eyea, the emperor, by 
reason of his iconoclasm, was a heretic. But if alliance 
"with the Lombards and allegiance to the Gieeks were 

equally inexpedient, a third course was possible. A mayor 
of the palace of the Frankish kings had success- 
fully led his armies against the Arabs from «iilT^,*!V[U 
Spain, and had gained the great victory of JJJ^j^^"** 
Touts. If the Franks, under the influence 
of their climate or tlie geniua of their race, had thus far 
shown no encouragement to images, in all other respects 
they were orthodox, for they had been converted by 
Catholic misaiuuaries ; their kings, it was true, were mere 
phantoms, but Charles Martel had proved himself a great 
soldier ; he was» therefore, an ambitious man. 'i'here was 
Scripture authority Ibr raising a subordinate to sovereign 
power; the prophets of Israel had thus, of old, with oil 
anointed Icings. And if the sword of B'rance was gently 
removed from the kingly hand that was too weak to hold 
it, and given to the hero who had already shown that he 
oould smite terribly with it — if this were done by the 
authority of the pope, acting as the representative of God, 
how great the gain to the papacy I A thousand years 
might not he enough to separate the monardiy of France 
from the theocracy of Italy. 

The resistance which liad sprung up to the imperial 
edict for the destruction of images det-crmint-d the course 
of events. The popp re}>elh'rl. and attempts were made by 
the emperor to seize or assassinate him. A fear p,,^ ,^ ^f,^^ 
that the pontiff might be carried to Constanti- iH>ije from oie 
nople, and the preparations making to destroy ""P*"** 
the images in the churches, uuiLud all Italy. A council 
was held al lluma, which anathematized the Iconoclasts. 
In retaliation, the Sicilian and other estates of the Church 
were confiscated. Gregory Hi., who in the meantime 
succeeded to the papacy, continued the policy of his pre- 
decessor. The emperor was defied. A fleet, fitted out by 
him in support of the exarch, was lost in a storm. With 
this termination of the influence of Constentinople in Italy 
eame the imminent danger that the pope must acknowledge! 
the supremacy of the Lombards. In his distress Gregory 
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tamed to CharleK Martel, He sont him tho keys of tlio 
Ainnnccof sopulchre of St. Teter, and implored hie assist- 
thep«'pean<i aiice. The die was cast. Papal Rome revolted 
Mm mnltt. fj-^jj^ sf)vereigTi, and became indisBolubly 
bound to the barbarian kingdoms. To Franco a new 
dynasty was given, to the pope temporal power, and to tho 
west of Europe a fiotitious Bomon empire. 

The monks bad thus overcome the image-breaking 
Tuo monks. ©"^P^^ors, a resuli which proves them to have 
^ already become a formidame power in the state. 

It is necessary, for t proper understanding of the great 
events with which henceforth they were oonneoted, to 
describe tlieir origin and history. 

In the iconoclastic quarrel they are to be regarded as 
the representatives of the common people in contradistino- 
tion to the clergy; often, indeed, the representatives of 
the populace, infected with all its instincts of superstition 
and tanaticisni. Tliey are tlie upholders of miracle-cures. 
Their first invocation of saints, worship of images, clamorous 
iwe't'^" asserters of a unity of faith in the Church — a 
unity winch they never practised, but which offered a 
convenient pretext for a bitter persecution of heresy and 
paganism, though they were moro than half pagan them 
selves. 

It was their destiny to impress on the practical life of 
Europe that mixture of Christianity and heathenism 
aoiHubse- engendered by political events in Italy and 
qmntim. Grcece. Yet» while they thus co-operated in 
provement. gr^^^ affairs, they themselves exhibited, in the 
most signal manner, the force of that law of continuous 
variation of opinion and habits to which all enduring 
communities of men must submit. Born of superstition, 
obscene in their early life, they end in luxury, refinement, 
learning. Theirs is a history to which we may profitably 
attend. 

From very early times there had 1h on in India zealots 
Itiefini wlio, actuuted by a desire of removing them- 
hermitft. selves frum the temptations of KooiL-ty and pre- 
paring for another life, retired into solibiry piaoes. Such 
also were the Esseues among the Jews, and the Therapeuta^ 
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in Egypt. Pliny speaks of the blamelefls life of the formef 
when he says, They are the companions of palms ;** 
nor does he hide his astonishment at an immortal sociely 
in which no one is ever bom. Their example was not 
lost upon more devout Cliri.stians, particularly after the 
influence of Magianism began to be felt. Though it is 
sometimes said that the first of these hermits were Anthony 
and Paulus, they doubtless aro to hi' regarded as only 
having rendered themselves liiore illustrious by their 
superior sanctity among a crowd of worthies who had 
preceded them or were their contemporaries. As early as 
the second and third centuriLs liie practice of retirement 
had commenced among Christians ; soon afterwards it had 
beoome common. The date of Hilaiion is abont a.d. 828, 
of Basil A*n. 860. Kegarding prayer as the only oooupa- 
tion in which man may profitably engage, they gave no 
more attention to the body than the wants of nature 
absolutely demanded. A little dried fruit or bread for 
food, and water for drink, were sufficient for its Their siif- 
support ; occasionally a particle of salt might be ^'^^ 
added, but the use of warm water was looked upon as 
betraying a tendency to luxury. The inoentives to many 
of their rules of life might excite a smile, if it were right 
to smilo at the acts of earnest men. »Some, like the inno- 
cent Essenes, who would do uotliing whatever on the 
Sabbath, observed tlio day before as a fast, riji;orously 
abstaining from food and drink, that nature migiit not 
force them into sin on the morrow. For some, it was not 
enough, by the passive means of abstinence, to refrain from 
fault or 1 educe the body to subjection, though starvation 
is the antidote for (li siro; the more active, and, perh:i])s, 
more elTcctual operation of periodical tiagella Lions and 
bodily torture were added. Ingenuity was taxed to 
find new means of personal infiiotion. A hermit who 
never permitted himself to sleep more than an hour 
without being awakened endured torments not Inferior to 
those of the modem fakir, who crosses his arms on the top 
of his head and keeps them there for years, xmtil they are 
wasted to the bone, (^r suspends liimself to a pole by means 
of a hook inserted iu the desh of his back. 
Among the Oriental sects theie are some who believe 
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tbat the Supreme Bein^ is pcrpcttian}' occiij)ie«l in the coii- 
Profound coi»- ^^"^phition of hiiubclf, and that the nearer man 
ujnputknof cull approach to a state of totiil inaction the more 
will he resemble God. For many years the 
Indian sage never raises his eyes from his navel; ahsorbed 
in the profound oontemplation of it, his perennial veverie 
is nnhroken by any outward suggeationa, the admirinc^ 
by*atanderB administering, as chanoe offers, the little food 
Aerial watOT that his wauts require. Under the 

n>a tyr^. influouce of such ideas, in the fifth century, St. 
Holy binta. Simeon Stylites, who in his youth had often 
been saved from suicide, by ascending a column he had 
built, sixty feet in height, and only one foot square at the 
top, departed as far as he could from earthly ati'airs, and 
approached more closely to heaven. On this elevated 
retreat, to which he way fastened by a chain, he endured, 
if we may believe the incredible story, for thirty years the 
summer's sun and the winter's frost. Afar off the passer-by 
was edified by seein^^ llie motionless figure of the holy man 
with outstretched arms like a cross, projected against the 
sky, in his favourite attitude of prayer, or expressing hiH 
thankfulness for the many mercies of which he supposed 
himself to be the recipient by rapidly striking his forehead 
against his knees. Historians relate that a curious spec- 
tator counted twelve hundred and forty-four of these 
motions, and then abstained through fati^e from anv 
farther tally, tiiough the unwearied exhibition was stiU 
going on. This** most holy aeiial martyr,'* as Evagrius 
callti him, attained at last his reward, and Mount Telenissa 
witnessed a vast procession of devout admirers accompany- 
ing to the grave his mortal remains. 

More commonly, however, the hermit declined the con- 
spicuous notoriety of these holy birds," as they were called 
by the profane, and, retiring to some cave in the desert, 
despised the comforts of life, and gave himself up to 
penance and |)raYor. Among men who had thus altogether 
exalted themselves above the wants of tlie flesh, there wa« 
TUemonksin- toleration for its lusts. The sinfulness of the 
«i«*once' marriage relation, aud the pre-eminent value of 
litecy. chastity, followed fiom their principles. If it 
was objected to such practices that by their univei^^ 
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adoption the liumaii Bpcuios would soon be extinguished, 
and no man would remain to otl'cr praises to God, these 
zealots, remembering the temptations from which they had 
escaped, with truth replied that there would always be 
sinners enough in the world to ayoid that disaster, and 
that out of their evil works good would be brought. St. 
Jerome offers us the pregnant reflection that, though it 
may be mariiage that film the earth, it is viiginity that 
replenishes heaven. 

If they were not recorded hy many tnithfol authors, the 
extravagances of some of these enthusiasts would pass 
belief. Men and women ran naked upon all fours, associ- 
ating themselves with the beasts of the field. In n razing 
the spring reason, when the grass is teuder, the i^enuiu. 
grazing hermits of Mesopotamia went forth to the plains, 
sharing with the cattle their filth, and their food. Of some, 
notwithstanding a weiglit of evidence, the stupeiidous 
biography must tax their admirers" credulity. It is affirmed 
that St. Ammon had never seen his own body uncovered ; 
that an aiigul carried him on his back over a liver which 
ho was obliged to cross; that at his death lie ascended to 
heaven through the skies, St Anthony being an eye-witness 
of the event-^-St. Anthony, who was guided to tiie hermit 
Paulus by a centaur; that Didymus never spoke to a 
human bmng for ninety years. 

From the Jewish anchorites, who of old sought a retn^at 
beneath the shade of the palms of Engaddi, who beguiled 
their weary hours in the chanting of psalms by t he bitter 
waters of the Dead Sea ; from the philosophic Hindu, who 
Bouglit for happiness in bodily inaction and mental exercise, 
to these Christian solitaries, the stages of delu- insane Imn 
tion are numerous and successive. It would not 
be difficult to present examples of each stop in the career 
of debasement. To one who is acquainted witli the w^ork- 
ing and accidents of the human brain, it will not be 
surprizing that an asylum for hermits who had become 
hopelessly iiisano was instituted at Jerusalem. 

Tlic biographies of these recluses, for ages a source of con- 
solation to the faithful in their tempi ations, are not to bo 
regarded as inere work.s of fiction, though they abound in 
Bupematurul oecurronces, and are the foremuuers of the 
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daomonology of the Middle Ages. The whole world was a 
Boene of daenioniac adventures, of miracles and wonders. 80 
far from being mere iinpostTirf s, they relate nothing more 
CaniM* of hai- than may bo \vitiK;^sed at any time under similar 
lucttmtions. conditions. In the brain of man, impressions ot 
whatever he has seyn or heard, of whatever has been made 
manifest to him l)y his other bcnses, nay, even the vestiges 
of his former thoughts, are stored up. These traces aie 
most vivid ai lirst, but, by degrees, they decline in force, 
though they probably never completely die out. iJuring 
our waking houjs, whilo we are perpetually receiving 
new impressioiiB £rom tbings that snxioima us» such 
▼estiges are overpowered, and cannot attract the attention 
of the mind. But in the period of sleep, when external 
influences cease, they present themselves to our regard, and 
the mind submitting to the delusion, groups them into 
the fSemtastio forms of dreams. By the use of opium and 
other drugs which can blunt our sensibility to passing 
events, these phantasms may be made to emerge. They 
also offer themselves in the delirium of fevers and in the 
hour of death. 

It is immaterial in what manner or by what agency our 
susceptibility to the impressions of surrounding objects is 
Siipeniaturai benumbed, whether by drugs, or sleep, or disease, 
appearances, qqqjx as their forcc is no greater than that of 
forms already registered in the braiu, those forms will 
emerge before us, and dreanis or apparitions are the result. 
So liable is the mind tx) practise deception on itself, that 
with the uiiiiost difficulty it is aware uf the delusion. No 
man can submit to long-continued and rigorous fasting 
without becoming tiie subject of these hallucinations ; and 
the more he enfeebles his organs of sense, the more vivid 
is the exhibition, the more profound the deception. An 
ominous sentence may perhaps be incessantly whispered in 
his ear ; to his fixed and fascinated eye some grotesque or 
abominable object may perpetually present itself. To the 
hermit, in the solitude of his cell, there doubtless often did 
appf ar, hy the uncertain light of his lamp, obscene shadows 
of diabolical import ; doubtless there was many an agony 
with fiends, many a struggle with monsters, sat3rrs. and 
imps, many an earnest, solemn, and manful controversy 
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with Satan hixnaelf, who Bometimee came as an aged man, 
aometimeB with a oountenaDoe of horrible intelligenoe, and 
sometimes as a female fearfully beautiful. St. Jerome, who, 
with the utmost difficulty, had suooeeded in extinguishing 
all carnal desires, ingenuously confesses how sorely he was 
tried by this last device of the enemy, How nearly the 
ancient flames were rekindled. As to the reality of these 
apparitions, why should a hermit be led to suspect tliat 
they arose from the a tural working of his own brain? 
Men never dream that they are dreaming. To him they 
were terrible realities ; to us they should be the proofs of 
insanity, not of imposture. 

If, in the ])risnTi discipline of modem timOR, it has been 
found 1hat solitary conlinemimt is a punishment too 
dreadful for the uiost hardened convict to hear, and that, 
if persisted in, it is liable to lead to insanity, how much 
more quickly must that unfortunate condition have been 
induced when the trials of religious distress and the 
physical enfeoblement arising from ri<i;orous fastings and 
incessant watchings were added? To the dreadful ennui 
which precedes &at state, one of tho ancient monks 
pathetically alludes when he relates how often he wont 
forth and returned to his cell, and gazed on the sun as if 
he hastened too slowly to his settin g. And yet such fearful 
solitude is of but brief duration. Even though we flee 
to the desert we cannot be long alone. Cut off from social 
converse, the mind of man engenders companions i^^^ 
for itself — compantons like the gloom from which created iqr the 
they have emerged. It was thus that to St. 
Anthony appeared the Spirit of Fornication, under the 
form of a lascivious negro boy; it was thus that multitudes 
of dtemons of horrible asT)ect cruelly beat him nearly to 
death, the brave old man defying them to the last, and 
telling them that he did not wish to be spared one of their 
blows ; it was thus that in the niglit, with hideous 
laughter, they burst into his cell, under the form of lions, 
serpents, scorpions, asps, lizards, panthers, and wolves, 
each attacking him in his own way ; thus that wlien, in 
his dire extremity, he lifted his eyes for help, the roof dis- 
ap[»carcd, and amid beams of light the Saviour looked 
down; thus it was with the enchanted silver dish thai 
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Satan ^ve him, which, being touched, Taidshed in smoke ; 
thus with the gigantic hats and centaurs, and the two liona 
that helped him to scratch a gtave for Paul. 

The images that may thus emerge firom the biain have 
been classed bj physiologists among the ph»nomena of 
inverse vision, or cerebral sight. Elsewhere I have given 
a detailed investigation of their nature ( Hutnan Physiol og-y, 
chap, xxi.), and, persuaded that they have played a far 
more important part in human affairs than is commonly 
supposed, have thus expressed myself: " Men in every part 

of the world, even among nations the most abjecrt 
Sii^M^n* ^iud barbarous, have an abiding faith not only 
hni^S^ in the existence of a spirit that animates us, but 

also in its iinmortality. Of these there are 
multitudes who have been shut out fruui all communion 
with civilised countries, who have never been enlightened 
by revelation, and who are mentally incapable of reasoning 
out for thomselTeB arguments in support of tliose great 
troths. Under such dicumstances, it is not veiy likely 
that the uncertainties of tradition, derived from remote 
ages, could be any goide to them, for traditions soon dia* 
appear except they be connected with the wants of daily 
life. Can there be, in a philosophical view, anything 
more interesting than the manner in which these defects 
have been provided for by implanting in the very organiza- 
tion of every man the means of constantly admonishing him 
of these facts— of recalling them with an unexpected vivid- 
ness before even after they have become so faint as almost to 
die ouf Let him be as debased and benighted a savage 
as he may, shut oct from all comimnnon with races whom 
Providenco has placed in liappier eircumstances, he has 
si ill the same organization, and is liable to the same 
physiological incidents, as ourselvps. Like iis, he sees in 
A future bis visions the fading forms of landscapes which 
world. are perhaps connected with some of liis most grate- 
ful recollections, and what other conclusion can ho pos«i})ly 
derive from tliese unreal ]>ietu res than that they arer the 
foreshadi) wings of another htnd beyond that in which his 
lot is c.ast. Like us, he is revisited at intervals by the 
resemblances of those whom he has loved or hated while 
they were alive, nor can he ever be so bratalized as not t& 
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difloem in snch manifestation h siiggostionB wliioh to Mm are 
incontrovertible pioofB of the exiatenoe and im- immortality 
mortality of the aouL £yen in the most refined <rf*h«««ttL 
0ooial conditions we are never able to Bhake off the impres- 
sions of these occurrences, and are perpetually drawing from 
them tlie same conclusions thrt our unrivilized ancestors 
did. Oiir more elevated condition of life in no rt Hjxct 
relieves us from the inevitable r-f^iinoqncn cos of our own 
organization, any more than it ix JioveH U8 fVoTn iTilirniii ius 
and disease. In th( ho reHpceUs, .til over tiie j;l(>l)e we are 
on an equality. iSavago or civilized, we carry within us a 
mechanism intended to present to us mementms of the 
nioht Bulemn facts with which we can lie concerned, and 
the voice of history tells us that it has ever been true to 
its design. It wants only moments of repose or sickness, 
when influence of external things is diminished, to 
oome into full play, and these are precisely the momenta 
when we are best prepared for the tniths it is going to 
suggest. Such a mechanism is in keeping with the manner 
in which the course of nature is fulmled, and hears in its 
very style the impress of invariahility of action. It is no 
respecter of persons. It neither permits the haughtiest to 
be free from its monitions, nor leaves the humblest without 
the consolation of a knowledge of another life. Liable to 
no mischances, open to no opportunities of being tampered 
, with by the designing or interested, requiring no extraneous 
human agency for its etfect. but always present with each 
man wherever he may go, it marvellously extracts from 
vestis^es of the inipressjrms of the ] ia.st overwhelming proofs 
of the reality of the lurure, and gatiiet ing its power from 
what would seem to bo a most uidikely source, it insen- 
siMv leads us, no matter who or wher(i we may be, to a 
profound l>elief in the immortal and imperishable, fi-om 
phantoms that have scarcely made tlioir appearance before 
they are ready to vaniKh away.'* 

From such beginnings the monastic system of 1 Europe 
aruso — that system which presents us with learn- Ameiioratioa 
ing in the place of ferocious ignorance, with over- «rinoiuati* 
flowing charity to mankind in the place of 
malignant hatred of society. The portly abbot on his 
easy going palfrey, his hawk npon his nst, scarce looks liko 
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iho lineal deeoendont of the bermit starved into insanity; 
How wide the interval between the mnnk of the third and 

tho monk of the thirteenth centuiy — ^between the cavema 
of Thebais and majestic monaateriee cherishing the relics of 
ancient learning, the hopes of modem philosophy — between 
the butler arranging his well-stocked larder, and the jug 
of cold water and crust of bread. A thousand years had 
turned starv^ation into luxury, and alas! if the spoilers of 
Itri f.iMioor- the Keforniation are to be believed, had cori- 
rupUnna. vortcd visions of loveliness into breathing and 
blushing realities, who exeroist rl their charms with better 
effect than of old their pliantom sibtei s had done. 

The Bucces8i\c stages to this end may be briefly de- 
scribed. Around the cell of some eremite like Anthony, 
who fixed his retreat on Mount Colzim, a Tniml)er of 
humble imitators gathered, emulous of hia auyteiitics and 
The mmufica- picty. A similar sentiment impels them 

tiotia of to observe stated hours of prayer. Necessity for 
supporting the body indicate some pursuit of 
idle industry, the plaiting of mats or making of baskets. 
So strong is the instinctive tendency of man to association, 
tiiat even communities of madmen may organise. Hilarioa 
is said to have been the first who established a monastic 
community. He went into the desert when he was only 
fifteen years old. Ereinitism thns gave birth to Coenobi- 
tism, and the evils of solitude were removed. Yet still 
there remained rigorous anchorites who renounced their 
associated brethren as these had renounced the world, and 
the monastery was surrounded by their circle of solitary 
cells — a Laura, it was called. In Egypt, the sandy deserts 
on each side of the rich valley of thr river offered great 
facilities for such a modi^ of life : th it of Jsitria was full of 
monks, the climate being mild and tho wants of man easily 
Number of Satisfied. It is said that there were at one time 
•nchoritM. jj, |]^at couutry of these religious recluses not 
fewer than seventy-six thousand males and twenty-seven 
thousand females. With countless other uncouth forms, 
under the hot sun of that climate they seemed to be 
spawned from the mud of the Nile. As soon as from some 
oelebrated hermitage a monastery had formed, the associates 
submitted to the rules of biotherhood. Their meal, eaten 
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in Bileiicr, ooiisistcd of brcnrl and water, oil, ami a little 
Kalt. 1 liu bundle of papyrus which had served the monk 
for a Beat by dav, while ho made his babkets or mat^, 
Bervcd him for a pillow l)y night. Twice he was routed 
from his sleep by the sound of a horn to oflfer up his 
prayers. The culture of nuperstition was compelled by 
inexorable rules. A di^ci})line of penalties, confinement, 
fasting, whipping, iind, ai u later period even mutilation, 
was inflexibly administeiod. 

i*rom Egypt and Syria monacliism spread like an epi- 
domio. It was fiiKt xntroduoed into Italy by spieadof mo- 
Athanaaius, assisted by some of the disciples of ^''^ 
Anthony; bnt Jerome, whose abode was in 
Palestine, is celebrated for the multitude of converts he 
made to a life of retirement. Under his persuasion, 
many of the high-bom ladies of Kome were led to the 
practice of monastic habits, as far as was possible, in 
seduded spots near that city, on the i nins of temples, and 
even in the Forum. Some were induced to retreat to the 
Holy Land, after bestowing their wealth for pious purposes. 
The silent monk insinuated himself into the privacy of 
families for the purpose of making proselytes by stealth. 
Soon there was not an nnfre/juented island in the Mediter- 
ranean, no desert shore, no gloomy valley, no forest, no 
jxh'n, no volcanic crater, that did not witness exorbitant 
seiliKhncss made the rule of life. '1 here were multitudes 
of hermits on the desolate coasts of the Black Sea. They 
abounded from the frex'zing Tanais to the hultry Taljenne. 
In rigorous personal life and in supernatural ])o\ver the 
West ackiiuw lodged no inferiority to the East ; his admiring 
imitators challenged even the desert of Thebais to produce 
tiie equal of Martin of Tours. The solitary anchorite was 
soon supplanted by the coBnobitic establishment, the 
monastery. It beciune a fashion among the rich to give 
all that they had to these institutions for the salvation of 
their own souls. There was now no need of basket-makine 
or the weaving of mats. The brotherhoods increased 
rapidly. Whoever wanted to escape from the barbarian 
invaders, or to avoid the hardships of serving in the 
imperial army — whoever had become discontented with 
his worldly aflairs, or saw in those dark times no induce- 
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meutti in a home and family of liis own, fuuiul in the 
iaen&ttot monastery a buie retreat. I'he number of tlieso 
the reiigigiM religious houses ovcntnally became very great. 

They were usually placed on the most charming 
and advantageous sitefi, their solidity and splendour illus- 
trating the neoMity of erecting durable habitatioiis fur 
BocietieB that were immortaL It often fell out tbat the 
Church laid claim to the services of some distingiiished 
monk. It was significantly observed that the road to 
ecclesiastical elevation lay through the monastei^ porch, 
and often ambition eontentedly wore for a season tne cowl, 
that it might Meize more surely the mitre. 

Thongh the monastic system of the East included labour, 
wffemice of greatly inferior to that of the West in 

tbe Eastern that particular* The Oriental monk, at first 
uidWestero niaking selfishness his rule of life, and his own 

salvation the grand object, though all the world 
else should perish, in his maturer period occupied his intel- 
lectual powers in refined disputations of theology* Too 
often he exliil atLd liis pliyhical strength in the furious riots 
he occabioned in the streets of the great cities. lie was a 
i'anatic and insubordinate. On the other hand, the Occi* 
dental monk showed far less disposition for engaging in 
the discussion of things above reabou, and expended his 
strength in useful and honourable labour. Beneath his 
hand the wilderness became a garden. To a considerable 
extent this difiference was due to physiological peculiarity, 
and yet it must not be concealed that the drcomstances ci 
life in the two cases were not without their etf ecta. The old 
countries of the East, with their worn-out civilization and 
woiii-out soil, offered no inducements comparable with the 
barbarous but young and fertile West, where to the 
ecclesiastic the most lovely and inviting lands were open. 
Both, however, coincided in this, that they regarded the 
affairs of life as pi esenting perpetual interpositions of a 

Erovidential or rather supernatural kind — angels and devils 
eing in continual conflict for the soul of every man, who 
might become the happy prize of the one or the miserable 
prey of the otlier. Those spiritual powers wore jx^rpctually 
wntrolling the conrHc of nature and giving rise to prodigies 
The measure of liuimesii in a saint was the number of 
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miracles he had worked. Thus, in the life of St. Bexiediot, 
it is related that whon his nurse Cyiilla let , . ^ 
fall a stone sieve, her diatress was chant^ed into Wt«tern 
rejoicing by the prayer of the holy child, at 
which the broken parts came together and were made 
whole ; that once on receiving his food in a basket, let 
down to his otherwise inaccessible cell, the devil vainly 
tried to vex him by breaking the rope ; that once Satan, 
asBoming the foim of a blackbird, nearly blinded him hy 
the flapping of his wings ; that once, too, the same temptw 
appeared as a beantifxd Roman girl^ to whose fascinations, 
In his vonth, St. Benedict had been sensible, and from 
which he now hardly escaped by rolling himself among 
thorns. Once, when his anstere rales and severity excited 
the resentment of the monastery over which he was abbot, 
tho brethren — for monks have been known to do such 
things — attempted to poison him, but the cup burst 
asunder as soon as he took it into his hands. When the 
priest Florentine, being wickedly disposed, attempted to 
peq)etrate a liko crime by moiins of an adulterated loaf, 
a raven carried away the deadly Ijread from tli<^ liand of 
St. Ik'iiedict. Instrnetcd by the devil, the same lloroutius 
drove from his neighbouriiood the holy man, by turning 
into the garden of his monantery seven naked girls ; but 
scarcely had the saint taken to flight, when the chamber 
in which hiti persecutor lived fell in and buried liiiu 
beneath its ruins, tliough tho rest of the house was unin- 
jured. Under the guidance of two visible angels, who 
walked before him, St. Benedict continued his journey to 
Monte Oasino, where he erected a noble monasterv; but 
even here mirades did not cease ; for Satan bewitched the 
stones, so tiiat it was impossible for the masons to move 
them until they were released by powerful prayers. A 
boy, who had stolen from the monastery to visit his parents 
was not only struck dead by G< il for his offonce, but the 
consecrated ground threw forth his body when they 
attempted to bury it ; nor could it be made to rest until 
consecrated bread was laid upon it. Two garrulous nuns, 
who had l>een exeoinmnnicated by St. Benedict for their 
perverse prating, chanc 'd to be buried in tho church. 
On the next administration of the sacrament, when the 
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deacon conunanded all those who did nut cummunicatti to 
depart, the corpses ruse out of their graves and walked 
forth from the church. 

Volumes might he filled with saoh wonders, which edified 
The character therelipoiisforoentiirieB,exactiiig implicit helief, 
of the»« and beine regarded as of equal authority with 
the miradieB of the Holy Scriptui es. 

Though monastio life rested upon the principle of social 
abnegation, monasticisni, in singular contradiction thereto, 
Ktoenndpru- Contained within itself the principle of organiza 
gn 88 ot uio- tion. As early as aj>* 370, St. Basil, the Bishop 
na^tic unlets. o^sarea, incorporated tlie hermits and coeno- 
bites of his diocese into one order, called after him the 
Basilian. One hundred and fifty years later, St. Benedict, 
under a milder rule, organised those who have passed 
under his name, and found for them occupation in suitable 
employinentH of manual and intellectual labour. In the 
ninth century, another Benedict revised the rule of the 
order, and made it more austere. OiFshoots soon arose, as 
those of Clugni, a.d. 900 ; the Carthusians, a.d. 1084 : the 
Cistercians, a.d. 1098. A favuurite pursuit among them 
being literary labour, they introduced great improvements 
in the copying of manuscripts ; and in their illumination 
and illustration are found the germs of the restoration of 
painting and the invention of cursive handwriting. St. 
Benedict enjoined his order to collect books. It has been 
happily observed that he forgot- to say any&ing about 
their diaracter, supposing that they must all be religious. 
The Augustinians were founded in the eleventh century. 
They professed, however, to be a restoration of the society 
founded. ages before by St. Augustine. 

The influence to which monasticism attained may be 
ThB Bfenedic- ludgcd of from the boast of the Benedictines 
tlmt 'Tope John XXIf., who died in 1334, after 
an exact inquiry, found that, since the first rise of the 
order, there had been of it 24 popes, near 20' > cardirutls, 
7000 archbishops, 15,000 1 i^liops, 15,000 abbots of renown, 
above 4000 saints, and u|)ward of 37,000 monasteries. 
There have l)ee7i likewise, of this order, 20 emperors and 
10 empresses, 47 kinjj^s and abovo 50 queens, 20 sons of 
emperors, and 48 sons of kings ; abuul iOO princeshcs, 
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danghteTS of kings and empeiors ; besides di]k6S».niaiqQi8es, 
earls, conntesBes, etc., innumerable. I'he order has produced 
a vast number of authors and other learned men. Their 
Babanns set up the school of Germany. Their Alcuin 
founded the University of Paris. Their Dionysius Exi- 
gnus perfected ecclesiastical computation. Their Guido 
invented the scale of music ; their Sylvester, the organ. 
They 1 coasted to have pi-oduoed Anselm, ildefonsiis, and the 
Venerable Bede." 

We too often date the Christianization of a coininunity 
from the conversion of its sovereign, but it is not in the 
nature of thinjujs that that should change the hearts of men. 
Of what avail is it if a barbarian chieftain drive** a horde 
of his savages through the waters of a river by way of 
extemporaneous or si^ocdy baptism ? Such outward forms 
are of little moment. It was mainly by the civiuzauonoi 
monasteries that to the peasant class of Enrope Europe by tbe 
was jpointod out the way of civilization. The 
devotions and charities ; the austerities of the brethren ; 
their abstemious meal ; their meagre olothing, the cheapest 
of the country in which they lived ; their shaven heads, or 
the cowl which shut out the sight of sinful objects ; the 
long staff in their hands ; their naked feet and legs ; their 
passing forth on their journeys by twos, each a watch on 
his brother ; the prohibitions against eating outside of the 
wall of the monastery, which had its own mill, its own 
bakehouse, and whatever was needed in an abstemious 
donieKtic economy ; their silent hos]iitality to the wayfarer, 
who was refreylii d in a separat*/ iii)artment; the lands 
around tlioir Imildings turned from a wilderness into a 
garden, and, above all, laI)Our exalted and ennobled by 
their holy hands, and celibacy, for ever, in the eye of the 
vulgar, a proof of separation from the world and a sacrifice 
to hea\ en — these were the things that arrested the atten- 
tion of the barbarians of Europe, and led them on to 
civilization. In our own material age, the advocates of 
the monastery have plaintively asked. Where now shidl 
we find an asylum for the sinner who is sick of the vrorld 
— for the man of contemplation in his old age, or for the 
statesman who is tired of affistirs ? It was through the 
leisure procured 1^ their wealth that the monasteries 
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produced so many onlti'mton of letters, and transmitted to 
OS the litenuy rdios of ih& old times. It was a fortunate 
Their later day when the monk turned from the weaving of 
in^iiectuat mats to tho oop}dng of mannscriptB — ^a fortunate 
n uenoe. whou he began to corapoee those noble 

hymns and strains of music which will live for ever. From 
the ** Dies Tnc " there rings forth grand poetry even in 
monkish Latin. The perpetual movements of the monastic 
orders gave life to the Clmrch. Th(^ Protestant admits 
that to a resoliite monk the KeforTTiatioTi was due. 

With these pre-eminent merits, tho monastic iustitution 
Their ma- ^'^'^ evils. Through it was spread that 
teriaiuation dreadful materialization of reliction which, for so 
ofreligioa. many ages, debased sacred things; through it 
that worse than pagan apotheosis, which led to the adora- 
tion—for such it really was — of dead men ; through it were 
sustained relics and lying miracles, a belief in ralsehoods 
so prodigious as to disgrace the common sense of man. 
The apostles and mar^^ of old were forgotten ; nav, even 
the worship of God was forsaken for shrines that could cure 
all diseases, and relics that oould raise the dead. Through 
it was developed that intense selfishness which hesitated 
at no sacrifice either of tho present or the future, so far 
this life is concerned, in order to insure personal happin< 
in the next— a selfishness which, in the delusion of the times, 
passed under the name of piety ; and the degree of abase- 
ment from the dignity of a man was made Uke measure of 
the merit of a m<mk. 
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